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CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORY OF XERXES, CONNECTED WITH THAT OF THE GREEKS. 


Xxrxes’s reign lasted but twelve years, but it abounds with 
greas events. 
SECTION I. 


Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, makes preparations for carrying the war Into Greece. 
He holds a council. The prudent speech of Artabanns. War is resolved upon. 
A. M. 3519. Xerxes having ascended the throne,* employed the 
Ant. J.C. 485. first year of his reign in carrying on the preparations 
begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He also confirm- 
ed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the ital granted them by his 
father, and particularly that which assigned to them the tribute of 
Samaria, for the supplying them with victims for the service of the 

temple of God. : 
A. M. 3520. In the second year of his reignt he marched against 
Ant. J.C. 434. the Egyptians, and having defeated and subdued 
those rebels, he made the yoke of their subjection more heavy; 
then giving the government of that province to his brother Achwr- 
menes, he returned about the latter end of the year to Susa. 
Herodotus,{ the famous historian, was born in this same year at 
Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was fifty-three years old when the 
Peloponnesian war first began. 
A. M. 3521 Xerxes,§ puffed up with his success against the 
Ant. 4.C. 183. Egyptians, determined to make war against the Gre- 
ciang. (He did not intend,|} he said, to have the figs of Attica, 


® Herod. |. vil. e. 5. Joseph. Antiq.t.xie.5. Herod. t.vil.e.7. |? Anb 
Gel. t. xv. c. Z § Herod. L vii. c. &—18. @ Phat. in Apoph, p. 173 
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waich were very excellent, bought for him any longer, because he 
would eat no more of them till he was master of the country ) But 
before he engaged in an enterprise of that importance, he thought 
proper to assemble his council,,and take the advice of all the great~ 
esc and most illustrious persons of his court. He laid before them 
the design he had of making war against Greece, and acquainted 
them with his motives ; which were, the desire of imitating the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished their 
names and reigns by noble enterprises; the obligation he was un- 
der to revenge the insolenee of thecAthenians, who had presumed 
to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes; the necessity he was 
under to avenge the disgrace his country had received at the bat- 
tle of Marathon ;-and the prospect of the great advantages that 
might be reaped from this war, which would be attended with the _ 
conquest of Europe, the: most rich and: fertile: country imthe uni- — 
‘verse. He added farther, that this war had been resolved on by 
his fatker Darius, and consequently that he\only followed and exe- 
cuted his intentions; he concladed with promising ample rewards 

“to those who should distinguish themselves by their valour in the 

“expedition. | 

Mardonius; the same person that had been so -unsuccessful-in 
Darius’s reign, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious by his il} 
wuccess; and extremely-anxious to obtain the command of thearmy, . 
was the first who gave his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes 
above all the kings that had gone before or should succeed him. 
He endeavoured to show the indispensable necessity of avenging 
the dishonour done to the Persian name: he disparaged the Gre- 
cians, and represented them ws a cowardly, timorous people, with- 
ut.courage, without forces, or experience in war. For a proof of 
what he'said, he mentioned his own conquest’ of Macedonia, which 
he exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious manner, as‘if that 
people had submitted to him without any resistance. He presumed 
even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nation would venture: 
to come out against Xerxes, who would march with all. the. forces 
of Asia; and that.if they had the temerity to. present themselves 
before him, they would learn to their cost, that the Persians were 
the bravest and most warlike nation in the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering discourse 
was extremely agreeable to the king, were afraid to contradict it, 
and all kept silence. ‘This was almost an unavoidable consequence 
of Xerxes’s manner of proceeding. A wise prince, when he:pro- 
poses an affair in ceuncil, and really desires that every one should 
speak his true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal his own 
opinion, that he may put no constraint upon that.of others, but 
leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly — 
discovered his own inclination, or rather resolution, to undertake 
the war. Whena prince acts in this manner, he will always find 
artfu! flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate themselves into 
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favour, and to please, and ever ready to comply with his inclina- 
tions, will not fail to second his opinion with specious and plausi- 
ble reasons, whilst those that would be capable of giving good 
counsel are restrained by fear; there being very few courtiers who 
love their prince well enough, and have sufficient courage to ven- 
ture to displease him by disputing what they know to be his taste. 
or len. 
excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, which 1s 
_ the usual language of flatterers, ought to have made the king distrust 
him, and apprehend, that under-an appearance of zeal for his glory, 
that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the vio- 
lent desire he had to command the army. But these sweet and 
ring words, which glide like a serpent under flowers,. are 
so far from displeasing princes, that they captivate and charm 
them. They do not consider that men flatter and praise them, be- 
cause they believe them weak and vain enough to suffer themselves 
to be deceived by commendations that bear no proportion to their 
merit and actions. , ‘ 
This behaviour of the king madé@ the whole council mute. In 
this general silence, Artabanes, the king’s uncle, a prince very 
venerable for his age and prudence, had the courage to make the 
following speech: Permit me, great prince, says he, addressing 
himself to Xerxes, to deliver my sentiments to you on ihis occasion with 
a liberty suitable to my age and to your interest. . When Darius, 
your father, and. my brother, first thought of making war against’ 
the Scythians, I used all my endeavours to divert him from it. 1 
need not tell you what that enterprise cost, or what was the success 
fit. The people you are going to attack are infinitely more formi- 
dable than ihe Scythians. The Grecians are esteemed the very best 
troops in the world, either by land or sea. If the Athenians alone 
were able to defeat the numerous army commanded by Datis and 
Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from all the states of Greece 
united together? You design to pass from Asia into Europe, by 
laying a bridge over the sca. And what will become of us, if the 
Athenians, proving victorious, should advance to this bridge with 
their fleet, and break it down? JI still tremble when I consider, that 
in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king your father, and the 
safety of all hisarmy, were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
single man ; and that if Hysticus the Milesian had, in compliance 
with the urgent suggestions made to him, consented to break down 
the bridge which had been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire 
had been entirely ruined. Do not expose yourself, sir, to the like 
danger, especially since you are not obliged to dott. Take time at 
least to reflect uponit. When we have maturely deliberated upon an 
affair, whatever happens to be the success of ‘it, we have no blame to 
impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its being imprudent, is al- 
most always unfortunate, and attended with fatal consequences. 
Above all, do not suffer yourself, great prince, to be dazzled with the 
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vain splendour of imaginary glory, or with the pompous appearance 
of your troops. The highest and most lofty trees have the most rea- 
son to dread the thunder. As God alone is truly great, he is an ene- 
my to pride,* and takes pleasure in humbling every thing that ex- 
alteth itself: and very often the most numerous armies fly before a 
handful of men, because he inspires the one with courage, and scatters 
terror among the others. 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, turned himself 
towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his want of sincerity 
or judgment, in giving the king a, notion of the Grecians so di- 
rectly contrary to truth; and showed how extremely he was to 
blame for desiring rashly to engage the nation in a war, which 
nothing but his own views of interest and ambition could tempt 
him to advise. If a war be resolved upon, added he, let the king, 
whose life is dear to us.all, remain in Persia; and do you, since 
you so ardently desire it, march at the head of the most numerous 
army that can be assembled. In the mean time, let your children 
and mine be given up as a@ pledge, to answer for the success of the 
war. If the issue of it be favourable, I consent that mine be put to 
death :t but if it prove otherwise, as I well foresee it will, then I de- 
sire that your children, and you yourself, om your return, may be 
treated in such @ manner as you deserve, for the rash counsel you 
have given your master. 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his sentiments contra- 
dicted in this manner, fell intoa rage, Thank the gods, says he to 
Artabanes, that you are my father’s brother; were it not for that, 
~~ should this moment suffer the just reward of your audacious 

ehaviour. But I will punish you for it in another manner, by leav- 
ing you here among the women, whom you too much resemble in your 
cowardice and fear, whilst I march at the head of my troops, where 
my duty and glory call me. 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very respectful and 
moderate terms: Xerxes nevertheless was extremely offended. | 1t 
is the misfortune of princes,{ spoiled by flattery, to look upon 
évery thing as dry and austere, that 1s sincere and ingenuous, and 
to regard all counsel delivered with a generons and disinterested 
freedom, as a seditious presumption. ‘They do not consider that 
even @ good man never dares to tell them all he thinks, nor dis- 
cover the whole truth, especially in things that may be disagreeable 
to them; and that what they stand most in need of, is a sincere 
and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing from them. A prince 
ought to think himself very happy, if in his whole reign he finds 
_ but one man born with that degree of gencrosity, who certainly 


* Diriss oe Sedo ra Uwegsycvre wdrre “oasver—oy pag ta geri Crop 
mbya o Saag, i tardy, : 

W hy should the children be punished for their father’s faulta? 

Ita formatia principum auribus, ut aspera que utilia, nec quicquam Bisi-jucundun 
ot letum acc!piant.— Tactt. Hist. |. iii. o. 06, 
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oe to be considered as the most valuable treasure of the state, 
as he is, if the expression may.be admitted, both the most ne- 
cessary, and at the same time the most rare, instrument of govern- 
ment.* 
_ Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion we are 
speaking of. When the first emotions of his anger were over, 
and he had had time to reflect on his pillow upon the different 
counsels that had been given him, he confessed he had been to 
blame to give his uncle such harsh language, and was not ashamed 
to confess his fault the next day in open council; ingenuously own- 
ing, that the heat of youth, and his want of experience, had made 
him negligent in paying the regard due to a prince so worthy of 
respect as Artabanes, both for his age and wisdom; and declaring, 
at the same time, that he was come cver to his opinion, notwith- 
standing a dream he had had in the night, wherein a phantom had 
appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. 
All who composed the council were delighted to hear the king 
speak in this manner; and to testify their joy, they fell prostrate 
before hin, striving who should most extol the glory of such a pro- 
ceeding; nor could their praises on such an occasion be at all sus- 
pected. For it is no hard matter to discern,t whether the praises 
given to princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only as an effect of mere 
flattery and deceit. That sincere and humiliating acknowledg- 
ment made by the king, far from appearing as a weakness in him, 
was looked upon by them as the effort of a great soul, which rises 
above its faults, in bravely confessing them, by way of reparation 
and atonement. They admired the nobleness of this procedure 
the more, as they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a 
vain haughtiness and false glory, are never disposed to own them- 
selves in the wrong, and generally make use of their authority to 
justify, with pride and obstinancy, whatever faults they have com- 
mitted through ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I 
think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this manner, than 
it would be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing 
greater, and at tne same time more rare and uncommon, than to 
see a mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time of his 
greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when he happens to 
commit any, without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover them; 
ay homage to truth, even when it is against him and condemns 
i; and leave other princes, who have a false delicacy concern- 
ing their grandeur, the shame of always abounding with errors 
and defects, and of never owning that they have any. 
The night following, the same phantom, if we may believe ‘ 


e ula majus boni imperil Instrumentum quam bonus amicus. Tacit. Hiet. t. 
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Herodotus, appeared aghin to the king, and repeated the sume 


solicitations, with new menaces and threatenings. Xerxes come 
municated what.passed to his uncle;: and, in order to find out 
whether this vision proceeded from the gods or not, entreated 
him to put on the royai robes, to ascend the throne, and after-- 
wards to take his place in his bed for the night. Artabanes here- 
upon discoursed very sensibly and aitieanatl with the king upom 
the vanity of dreams; and then coming to what personally re- 
garded him, I look upon it,* says he, almost equally commendableta 
think. well one’s self, and to hearken with doctlity to the good coun- 
sels of others. You have both these qualities, creat prince; and if 
you followed the natural bent of your own temper, it would lead you 
solely to sentiments of wisdom and moderation. You never take | 
violent measures or resolulions, but when the arts of evil counsellore 
urge you into them, or the poison of flattery misleads you; in the 
same manner as the ocean, of itself calm and serene, is never dis 
turbed but by the extraneous impulse of other bodies. What afflict 
ed me in the answer you made me the other day, when I delivered ny 
sentiments freely in council, was not the personal affront tome, but 
the injury you did yourself, by making so wrong a choice between the 
different counsels that were offered ; rejecting that which led you to 
sentiments of moderation and equity; and embracing the other,. 
which, on the contrary, tended only to nourish pride, and to inflame 
ambition. 

_ Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night in the king’s: 
bed, and had the same vision which Xerxes had before ; that ts, nm 
his sleep he saw a man, who severely reproached him, and threat= 
ened him with the greatest misfortunes, if he continued to oppose 
the king’s intentions. ‘This so much affected him, that he came 
over to the king’s first opinion, believing that there was something: 
divine in these repeated visions; and the war against the Grecians 
was resolved upon. These circumstances I relate as I find them 
am Tferodotus. : _ 

Xerxes, in the sequel, did but ill support this character of mode« 
ration. We shall find in him only transient rays of wisdom and | 
reason, which shine forth but for a moment, and then give way to. 
the most culpab’e and extravagant excesses. We may judge, 
however, even from thence, that he had very good natural parts 
and inclinations. But the most excellent qualities are soon spoil +3 
and corrupted by the poison of flattery, and the possession of abse- 
lute and unlimited power: Vi dominationes convulsus.4 . 

It is a fine sentiment ina minister of state, to be less affected 
with an affront to himself, than with the wrong done his master by 
giving him evil and pernicious counsel. He te 

_* This thought is in Hesiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. Cie. pro Cluent. n. S4..et Tit. 
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_\Mardonius’s counsel was pernicious; because, as Artabanes ob- 
serves, it tended only to nourish and increase that spirit of haugh- 
tiness and violence in the prince, which was but too prevalent 
m him already, iBer avgodens; and* because it disposed and ac- 
customed his mind still to carry his views and desires beyond his. 
fortune, still to be aiming at something farther, and to set’ 

-no bounds to his ambition. This} is the predominant passion of 
these men whom we usually call conquerors, and whom, according 
to the language of the holy Scripture, we might call with great 
propriety robbers of nations.t If you consider and examine the 


whole succession of Persian kings, says Seneca, will you find any _ 
one of them that ever stopped his career of his own accord; that 


was ever satisfied with his past conquests; or that was not form 


ing some new project or enterprise, when death surprised him? — 


Nor ought we to be astonished at such a disposition. adds the 
same author; for ambition is a gulf and a bottomless abyss, where- 


in every thing is lost that is thrown in, and where, though you: - 


were to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, 
you would never be able to fill up the mighty void. 


SECTION II. Y 


Xerxes begins hismarch, and passes from Asia into Europe, by crossing the straits of 
the Hellespont upon a br ‘dge of boats. 


A. M. 3523. The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that he 
Ant. J.C. 481. might omit nothing which could contribute to the 
success of his undertaking, e1iered into a confederacy with the 
Carthaginians, who were at that time the most potent people of 
the west, and made an agreement with them, that whilst the Per- 
sian forces should attack Greece, the Carthaginians should falt 
upon the Grecian colonies that were settled in Sicily and_Italy,. 
in order to hinder them from. coming to the aid of the other Gre- 
cians. ‘The Carthaginians made Amilcar their general, who did 
not content Inmse!f with raising as many troops as he could in 
Africa, but with the money that Xerxes*had sent him, engaged 
a great number of soldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, mn his ser- 


vice; so that he collected an army of 300,000 men, and a propor- — 


tionate number of ships, in order to execute the projects and 
stipulations of the league. f : , 
_ Thus Xerxes, agreeably tothe prophct Daniel’s) predictior, useingy 
through his great power and great riches stirred up all the nations of 


X v , “ ‘ . * > “ cna 
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hoc Alexandri tantim vitium fuit, quem per Liberi Hercullsgque vestigia felix.. 
temeritas egit; eed omnium, quos fortuna irritavit implendo. Totum regni Persict 
stemma percense: quem invenies, cui modum imperii satie..as fecerit? cui non vitan: 
in ulterias procedendi cogitatione finierit? Nec id mirum est. Quicquid cupi- 
it, penitus hauritur et conditur: nec interest quantum eo, quod inexplebilg - 
est, congeras. Senec. }. vii. de benef. c. 3. $ dJer.iv.7. © Dan. xi. 2. 4 
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the then known world against the realm of Greece, that is to say, of 
all the west under the command of Amilcar, and of all the east 
under his own banner, set out from Susa,* in order to enter upon 
this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after 
the battle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place 
of rendezvous for the whole land army, whilst the fleet advanced 
along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 

, . Xerxest had given orders to have a passage cut through mount 
Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, a province of Turkey in 
Eurupe, which extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the 
form ofa peninsula. It is joined to the land only by an isthmus of 
about half a league over. We have already taken notice, that the 
sea in this place was very tempestuous, and occasioned frequent 
shipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave 
for cutting through the mountain: but the true reason was the 
vanity of signalizing himself by an extraordinary enterprise, and 
by doing a thing that was extremely difficult; as Tacitus says of 
Nero: Erat incredobilium cupitor. Accordingly, Herodotus ob 
serves, that this undertaking was more vain-g'orious than useful, - 
since he might with less trouble and expense have had his vessels 
carried over the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. The 
passage he caused to be cut through the mountain was broad 
enough to let two galleys with three banks of oars each, pass through 
it abreast. This prince,t who was extravagant enough to believe 
that all nature and the very elements were under his command, in 
consequence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount Athos in the 
following terms: Athos, thou prod and aspiring mountain, that 
Liftest up thy head unto the heavens, I advise thee not to be so auda- 
cious as to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the way of 
my workmen. IPf thou givest them that opposition, I will cut thee 
entirely down, and throw thee headlong into the sea.’ At the same 
time} he ordered his labourers to be scourged,in order to make 
them carry on the work the fas‘er. 

A traveller|| who lived in the time of Francis the First, and who 
wrote a book in Latin concerning the singular and remarkable 
things he had seen in his travels, doubts the truth of this fact; 
and takes notice, that as he passed near mount Athos, he could 
perceive no traces of the work we have been speaking of. 

Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards Sardis. 
Having left Cappadocia, and passed the river Halys, he came to 
Celena, a city of Phrygia, near which is the source of the Mean- 
der. Pythius, a Lydian, had his residence in this city, and next 
te Xerxes was the most opulent prince of those times. He enter- 
tained Xerxes and his whole army with an incredible magnifi- 
cence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying 

e « be ii. a e i io We . le ° i j . 
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the expenses of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at 

eewou an offer, had the curiosity to inquire te what sum his 
riches amounted. Pythius made answer, that with the design of 
offering them to his service, he had taken an exact account of 
them, and that the silver he had by him amounted to 2000 ta- 
lents* (which make 6,000,000 French money ;) and the gold to 
4,000,000 of daricks,t wanting 7000, (that is to cay, to 40,000,000 
of livres, wanting 70,000, reckoning ten livres French morey to the 
darick.) All this money he offered him, telling him, that his‘reve- 
hues were sufficient for the support of his household. Xerxes 
made him very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular 
friendship with him, and, that he might not be outdone in generosi- 
ty, instead of accepting his offers, obliged him to accept as a pre- 
_ sent the 7000 daricks, which were wanting to make up his gold a 
round sum of 4,000,000. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not think that Py- 
thius’st peculiar characteristic and particular virtue had been 
geuerosity, and a noble contempt of riches? And yet he was one 
of the most penurious princes in the world; and who, besides his 
sordid avarice with regard to himself, was extremely cruel and in- 
human to his subjects, whom he kept continually employed in hard 
and fruitless labour, always digging in the gold and silver mines, 
which he had in his territories. When he was absent from home, 
his subjects went with tears in their eyes to the princess his wife, 
laid their complaints before her, and implored her assistance. Com- 
miserating their condition, she made use of a very extraordinary 
method to work upon her-husband, and to give hin a clear notion 
and a palpable demonstration of the folly and injustice of his ‘con- 
duct. On his return home, she ordered an entertainment to be 
prepared for him, very magnificent in appearance, but what in 
reality was no entertainment. All the courses and services were 
of gold and silver; and the prince, in the midst of all these rich 
Lae and splendid rarities, cou:d not satisfy his hunger. He easily 
divined the meaning of this enigma, and began to consider, that 
' the end of gold and silver was not merely to be looked upon, but 
to be employed and made use of; and that to neglect, as he had 
done, the business of husbandry and the tilling of land, by employ- 
ing all his people in digging and working of mines, was the direct 
way to bring a famine both upon himself and his country. For the 
. future, therefore, he only reserved a fifth part of his people for the 
business of mining. Plutarch has preserved-this fact, in a treatise 
‘wherein he has collected a great many others, to prove the ability 
and industry of ladies. We have the same disposition of mind 
noticed in fabulous story, in the example of a prince, who reigned . 
in this very country, for whom every thing that he touched was 


* About 255,0001. sterling. t About 1,700,000/. sterling. { Plutarch calte 
bim Pythis. Plut. de virt. mulier. p. 262. § Midas, king of Phrygia. 
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hmmediately turned into gold, according to the request whieh he 
himself had made to the gods, and who by that means was in dan- 
gerof perishing with hunger. pit: ea 

“ "Fhe same prince,* who had made such obliging offers to Xerxes, 
having’ desired as a favour of him some time afterwards, that’ out 
of his five sons who served in*his army, he would be pleased to 
leave him the eluest, in order to be a support and a comfort te him 
iss his ola aye; the king was so enraged at the proposal, though 
#9 reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest son to be killed 
before the eyes of his father, giving him to understand, it was a fa- 
veur that he spared the lives of him and the rest of his children; and 
then causing the dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be 
placed on the right, and the other on the left, he made the-whole - 
army pass between them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by 
such a sacrifice. VV/hat a monster in nature is a prince of this kind! 
How. is it possible to have any dependance upon the friendship 
of the great, or to rely upon their warmest professions and pro- 
testations of gratitude and service? 

: From Phrygia,} Xerxés marched to Sardis, where he spent the 
winter. From hence he sent heralds to all the cities of Greece, 
except Athens and Lacedemon, to require them to give him earth 
and water, which, as we have taken notice of before, was the way 
of exacting and acknowledging submission. ‘ 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he left Sardis, and 
directed his march towards the Hellespont. Being arrived there,t 
he wished to have the pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A 
throne was erected for him upon an eminence; and in that situa- 
tion, seeing all the sea crowded with his vessels, and the land cover-* 
eu with his troops, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself through 
his soul, in surveying with his own eyes the vast extent of his power,. 
and considering himself as the most happy of mortals; but re- 
flecting soon afterwards, that of so many thousands, in a hundred 
years’ time there would not be one living soul remaining, his joy 
was turned into grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the un- 
certainty and instability of human things. He might have found 
another subject of reflection, which would have more justly merited 
his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon himself; 
and considered the reproaches he deserved for being the instru- 
ment of shortening that fatal term to millions ef people whom his 
cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an unjust and unnecessary 
war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making himself use- 
~ ful to the young prince, end of instilling into him sentiments of 
| aa for his people, took advantage of this moment, in which 
~ hesfound him touched with a sense of tenderness and humanity, 
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and led him into farther reflections upon the miseries with which 
the lives of most men are attended, and which vender them so»pains 
ful’and unhappy; endeavouring at the saine time to make him 
sensible of the duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able. 
to prolong the natural life of their subjects, ought at least to do all 
that lies in their power to alleviate the troubles: and allay the bit. 


“terness of it. . 


‘What are those two things? replied Xerxes. The 


In the same conversation, Xerxes asked his uncle if he still per 


. pitted in his first opinion, and if he would still advise him not to make 


war against Greece, supposing he had nct seen the vision, which - 
occasioned him tochange his sentiments. Artabanes owned he still 
had his fears; and that he was very uneasy concerning two things. 
Jand and thé 
sea, Says Artabanes: the land, because there is no-country toat 
ean feed and maintain so numerous an army; the sea, because 
there are 1,0 ports capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels. . 
The king was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning; bu: 
“ was now too late to go back, he made answer, that in great 
rtakings, men ought not su uarrowly to examine all the incon- 
yeniences that may attend them; that if they did, no signal enter= 
prises would ever be attempted; and that if his predecessors had 
observed so scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Persiam 


. re atagaa never have attained its present height of greatness: 


‘ 


ory. 

oll gave the king another piece of very prudent advice; 
which he no more thought fit to follow: than he had the former: 
this-was; not'to employ the [onians«in his service against the Gre-- 
cians; from whom they were originally descended, and on which: 
zecount he ought to suspect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after: 
these conversations with his uncle, treated him: with great friend= 
ship, paid him the highest marks of honour and respect, sent him: 
back to Susa, to take the care and administration of the empire. 
upon hiny durmg his own absence, and to that end invested’ him: 
with his whole authority. 

Xerxes;* at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of boats: to be: 
built upon the sea, for the passage of his forces’ from Asia inte: 
Europe. The space that separates the two continents, formerly~ 
called the Hellespont, and now callet} the straits of the Dardanelles, 
or of Gallipoli, is seven stadia in wreadth, which is near an En: 
glish mile. A violent storm arose on a sudden, and broke dowr 
the bridge. Xerxes hearing this news on his: arrival, fell into-a: 
transport of rage; and in order to avenge himself for so crucl an 
affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown: into the sea, 
as if he meant to shackle and confine it, ard his men to give it 300 
strokes of a whip, addressing it in this manner; Tiiow. troublesome. 
and unhappy clement, thus-does thy master chastise-thee for having: 


* Herod. |. vil. c. 33—36. 
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@ffronted him without reason. Know, that Xerxes will easily find 
means to pass over thy waters, in spite of all thy billows and resistance. 
The edtravagance of this prince did not stop here; but, making 
the undertakers of the work answerable for events which do not 
in the least depend upon the power of man, he ordered ail those 
persons to have their heads struck off, that had been charged with 
the direc‘ion and management of that undertaking. 

_ Xerxes* commanded two other bridges to be ‘built, one for the 
army to pass over, and the other for the baggage and beasts of bur 
den. He appointed workmen more able and expert than the for: 
mer, who went about it in this manner :—they placed 360 vessels _ 
across, some of them having three banks of oars, and others fifty 
oars a-piece, witn their sides turned towards the Euxine sea; and 
on the side that faced the ASgean sea, they put 314. They then 
cast large anchors into the water on both sides, in order to fix and 
secure ull these vessels against the violence of the winds, and 
against the current of the water.} On the east side they left three 
passages or vacant spaces between the vessels, that there might be 
room for small hoats to go and come easily, as there was occasion, 
- to andfrom the Euxine sea. After this, upon the land on both sides, 

they drove large piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened to 

them, to which were tied six vast cables, which went over each of 
the two bridges; two of which ccbles were made of hemp, and four 
of a sort of reeds called £ifacs, which were made use of in those 
_times for the making of cordage. Those that were made of hemp 
must have been of an extraordinary strength and thickness, since 
every cubit of those cables weighed a talent.{ The cables, laid over 
the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from one side 
to the other of the sca. When this part of the work was finish- 
ed, quite over the vessels from side tu side, and over the cables we 
have been speaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely 
for that use, and planks again over them, fastened and joined to- 
gether, to serve as a kind of floor or solid bottom; all which the 
covered over with earth, and added rails or battlements on each 
side, that the horses and cattle might not be frightened at seeing 
the sea in their passage. This was the mode of constructing those 
famous bridges built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was appointed for 
their passing over;. and as soon as the first rays of the sun began 
to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abundantly spread over 
both of the bridges, and the way was strewed with myrtle. At 
the same time Xerxes poured out libations into the sea, and turn- 
ing his face towards the sun, the principal object of the Persia 


* Herod. 1. vil. c. 36. 

T Polybius remarks, that thore is a current of water from the lake Mzotis and the 
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worship, he implored the assistance of that god ia the enterprise 
he had undertaken, and desired the continuance of his protection 
till he had made the entire conquest of Europe, and had brought 
it into subjection to his power; this done, hé threw the vessel 
which he had used in making his libations, together with a golden 
cup and a Persian scimitar, into the sea. The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over these straits; those who 
were appoitited to conduct the march, lashing the poor soldiers 
- all the while with whips, in order to quicken their speed, accerd- 
mg to the custom of that nation, which, properly speaking, waa 
oaly a huge assembiy of slaves. 


SECTION Ill. 


numeration of Xerxes's forces. Demaratus delivers bis sentiments freely upon that 
prince's enterprise. 

Xerxes,* directing his march aeross the Thracian Chergonesus, 
arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at the mouth of the Hebrus, 
m Thrace; where, having encamped his army, and piven ordera for 
his fleet to follow hin along the shore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out of Asia, con- 
sisted of 1,700,000 ioot and 80,000 horse, which, with 20,000 men 
at least that were absolutely necessary for conducting and taki 
care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 1,800,000 men. 
When he had passed the Hellespont, the nations that submitted to 
him made an addition to his army of 300,000 men, which made all 
his land forces together amount to 2,100,000 men. 

His fleet when it sct vut from Asia, consisted of 1207 vessels of 
war, all of three banks of oars. Each vessel carried 200 men, na- 
tives of the country that fitted them out, besides thirty more, that 
were either Persians or Medes, or of the Sace ; which made in all, 
277,610 men. The European nations augmented his fleet with 
120 vessels, each of which carried 200 men; in all, 24,000; these, 
added to the others, amounted together to 301,610 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large vessels, the small 
galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the transport ships, the vessels that 
carried the provisions, and that were employed in other uses, 
amounted to 3000. If we reckon but eighty men in each of these 
vessels, one with another, that made in the whole 240,000 men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his land and see 
forces together made up the number of 2,641,610 men, without in- 
cluding servants, eunuchs, women, suttlers, and other people of 
that sort, which usually follow an army, and whose number at this 
time was equal to tht of the forces : sothat the whole number of those 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition, amounted to 5,283,220. 
Tbie is the computation which Herodotus makes of them, and 
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“which Plutarch ond Isocrates agree with him. Diodoras*Sicu 
_ Yas, Pliny, ASlian,* and others; fall very short of this number in 
‘their calculation; but their accounts of the matter appear to be 
‘léss authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the same'age 
in- which this expedition was made, and who repeats the: inscrip- 
‘tion engraved, by the order of the Amphictyons, upon the monu- 
ment of those Grecians who were killed at Thermopyle, which 
‘expressed that they fought against 3,000,000 of men. | 
_~ Fortne sustenance of all these persons,t there must be every 
day consumed, according to Herodotus’s computation, above’ 
110,340 medimni of flour (the medimmus was a measure which, 
according to Budeus, was equivalent to six of our bushels,) allow- 
ing for every head the quantity of a chenix, which was the daily 
allowance. that. masters gave their slaves among the Grecians. 
We have no account in history of any other any so numerous ag 
this. And amongst all these millions of men, there.was not one 
that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either for the come- 
liness of his face, or the tallnessof his person. But this is poor merit 
or pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with na other. At- 
curdingly, Justin, after he has. mentioned the number of these 
troops, adds, that’ this vast body of forces wanted achief: Hui 
tanto agmini dux defuit. ae 
_ We should hardly be able to conceive how it was possible ta 
find'a sufficient quantity of provisions for such an immense number 
ef persons, if the historiant had not informed us, that Xerxes had 
employed four whole years in making preparations for this.expedi- 
‘tion.. We have seen already how many vessels of burden there 
were, that coasted along continually to attend upon, and supply, 
the:land army; and doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every 
day, that furnished the camp with a sufficient plenty of all things 
necessary. sie 
Herodotus} acquaints us with the method of which they made 
use to calcnlate these forces, which were almost. innumerable. 
They assembled 10,000. men in a particular place, and ranked 
them as close together as was possible; after which, they described 
wcircle quite round them, and erected a little wall upon that circle; 
about half the height of a man’s body: when this was done, they: 
made the whole army successively pass through this space, and. 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. — 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the different ar- 
mour of all the nations that constituted this army. Besides the 
gererals of every nation, who each of them commanded the troops: 
of their respective country, the land army was under the’ command, 
of six Persian generals; viz. Mardonius, the son of Gobryas ;. Ti- 
rintatechmes, the son of Artabanes, and Smerdones, sonto Otanes, 
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bboth near relations to Ain re aaa aeesiens nd. 

“ga; Gergis, son o iazes; and Megabyzus, :son of . 

‘Whe 10,000 Persians: who ‘were called the Immortal Band, were 
sommanded by Hydarnes. The cavalry -had-its particular: com- 
ona 


_ Where were likewise four.Persian generals who:commanded the 
fleet. In Herodotus* we have:a particular account ef all the na- 
tions by which it was fitted out. Artemisia, queen.of Halicarnas- 
susywho-since the death of her husband governed the kingdom for 
her.son, that was still a minor, brought but five vessels along with 
her; but they were the best equipped,.end the lightest .ships:in 
the whole fleet, next to those of the-Sidonians. “This princess dis- 
tinguished herself in this war by her singular courage, and still 
more by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus observes, that 
— the commanders in the army, there was not one whe 
og Xerxes so good advice and such wise counsel as this queen; 
he was not prudent enough to profit. by it. ; 
_ When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land-and:sea, 
he asked Demaratus if he thought the Grecians would dare to 
wait forhim. I have already taken notice, that this. Demaratus 
awas,one of the two kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the fac- 
tion of his enemies, had takeh refuge at the Persian conrt,:where 
he was entertained wth the greatest marks of honour and bene- 
ficence. As the courtiers were one day expressing their surprise,t 
that a king should suffer himself to be banished, and desired him 
tocquaint them with the reason of it: Jé-zs, says he, because at 
Sparta the law is more powerful than the keings. This prince was very’ 
much esteemed in Persia; but neither the injustice of the Spartan 
citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Persian king, could make 
im forget his country.{ As scon as he knew that Xerxes was 
making preparations for the war, he found:means to give the Gro- 
cians secret intelligence of it. And now, being obliged on this 
occasion to speak his sentiments, he did it with such.a noble frees - 
dom and dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 
Demaratus,} before he answered the king’s question, desired to 
know whether it was his pleasure that he should flatter him,.oz 
that he should speak his thoughts to him freely and sincerely 
Xerxes having declared that he desired him to act with the utmost 
sincerity, Great prince, says Demaratus, since it is agreeable to 
your pleasure and commands,.I shall deliver my.sentiments to you 
with the utmost truth and sincerity. It must be confessed, that from 
the beginning of time Greece has been. trained. up and accustomed to 
poverty: ‘but then she has introduced and established virlue .within 
r territories, which wisdom cultivates, and the vigouriof her laws 
manitains. .Anditis by the use which Greece ‘knows haw towmake. 
*~Herod. |. vii.-c..89. 99. *t Plut.in Apoph. Lacon--p. 220. 
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Of this virtue, that she defends herself equally agawnst the inconve- 
miences of poverty and the yoke of servitude. But, to speak only of 
the Lacedemonians, my particular countrymen, you may assure your- 
self, that as they are born and bred up in liberty, they will never 
hearken to any proposals that tend to slavery. Though they were 
deserted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to a 
band of a thyuusand men, or even to a more inconsiderable number, 
they will still come out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle. 
Xerxes, upon hearing this discourse, fell a laughing; and as he 
could not comprehend how men in such a state of liberty and inde- 
pendence as the Lacedemonians were described to enjoy, who 
had no master to force and compel them to it, could be capable of 
exposing themselves in such a manner to danger and death: De- 
maratus replied, The Spartans* indeed are free, and under no sub= - 
jection to the witl of any man; but at the same time they have laws, 
to which they are subject, and of which they stand in greater awe 
than your subjects do of your majesty. Now by these laws they are 
forbidden ever to fly in battle, let the number of their enemies be never 
so superior; and are commanded, by abiding firm in their post, 
either to conquer or to die. 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith Demaratus 
spoke to-him, and continued his march. 


SECTION IV. 


The Lacedemonians and Athenians send to theig allies to require succours from them, 
but to no purpose. The command of the fleet given to tha Lacedzemonians. 


\ 

Lacedemon and Athens,} which were the two most powerful 
cities of Greece, and those against which Xerxes was most exas- 
perated, were not indolent or asleep whilst so formidable an enemy 

- Was approaching. Having received intelligence long before of the 

designs of this prince, they had sent spies to Sardis, in order to 
gain more exact information as to the number and quality of his 
‘forces. ‘These spies were seized, and as they were just going to 
be put to death, Xerxes countérmanded it, and gave orders that 
they should be conducted through his army, and then be sent back 
without any harm being done them. At their return, the Gre- 
cians understood what they had to apprehend from so potent an 
enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into Sicily to 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of Corcyra and Crete, to 
desire succours from them, and to form a league against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The people of Argos offered a very considerable succour,t on 
condition that they should have an equal share of the authority and 
command with the Lacedemonians. The latter consented, that 
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the king of Argos should have the same authority as either of the 
two kings of Sparta. This was granting them a great deal: but 
into what errors and mischiefs are not men led by a mistaken point 
of honour, and a foolish jealousy of command! The Argives were 
not contented with this offer, and refused to assist the allied Gre- 
cians, without considering, that if they suffered them to be destroy- 
ed, their own ruin must inevitably follow that of Greece. 

. The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily,* and addressed 
themselves to Gelon, who was the most potent prince at that. time 
among the Greeks. He promised to assist them with 200 vessels 
of three benches of oars, with an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, 2000 light-armed soldiers, and the same number of bowmen 
and slingers, and to supply the Grecian army with provisions du- 
ring the whole war, on condition they would,make him generalis- 
simo of all the forces both by land and sea. The Lacedemonians 
were highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated some- 
what in his demands, and promised the same, provided he had at 
least the command either of the fleet or of the army. This pro- 
posal was strenuously opposed by the Athenians, who made an- 
swer, that they alone had a right to command the fleet,.m case 
the Lacedemonians were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 
substantial reason for not leaving Sicily unprovided with troops,. 
which was the approach of the formidable army of the Carthagi- 
nians, commanded by Amilcar, that consisted of 300,000 men. 

The inhabitants of Corcyra,t now called Corfu, gave the en- 
voys a favourable answer, and immediately put to sea with a fleet 
of sixty vessels. But they advanced no farther than the coasts of . 
Laconia, pretending they were hindered by contrary winds, but in 
reality waiting to see the success of an engagement, that they — 
might afterwards range themselves on the side.of the conqueror. 

The people of Crete,{ having consulted the Delphic oracle, te 
know what resolution they were to take on this oczasion, absolutely 
refused to enter into the league. . 

Thus were the Lacedemonians and Athenians left almost “ts 
themselves,{ al! the rest of the cities and nations having submitted 
to the heralds chat Xerxes had sent to -equire earth and water of 
them, excepting the people of Thespia and Platee. In so press- 
ing a danger,|| their first care was to put an end to all discord and 

division among themselves; for which reason the Athenians made 
‘peace with the people of Aigina, with whom they were actually 
at war. 

Their next care was to appoint a general :% for there never was 
any Occasion wherein it was more necessary to choose one, who 
was capable of so important a trust, than in the present conjunc- 
ture, when Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
‘forces of all Asia. The most able and experienced captains, ter- 
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«ified at the greatness of thedanger, had:taken the: resolution of 
mot presenting themselves as candidates. There was a certain 
sitizen at Athens, whose name was Epicydes, that had:some velo-— 
quence, but in other.respects was a person of no:merit, wasnidis-_ 
xeputation for hia want of courage, and:notorious:for ‘his avarice. 
Notwithstanding all which it was apprehended,.that im the assem- 
va the people the votes would run in-his favour. Themistocles, 
who was. sensible, that* in calm weather almost :any-mariner:may 
be capable of conducting a vessel, but that in storms and-tempests 
the most-able pilots are at .a loss, was-convinced, that the :commaen- 
wealth was ruined, if Epicydes was chosen general,:whose wvenal 
and mercenary.soul gave them the justest-reason ‘to fear, ‘that he 
«was not proof against ‘the Persian gold. There are ‘occasions, 
wheu,.in order to act wisely (I had almost:said regularly;) itis me- 
cessary.to.dispense ‘with and rise above all rule: Themistocles, 
who' knew very well that in the present:state of-affairs he-was ‘the — 
only person capable of commanding, did for that reason make ino 
ecruple of employing bribes and presents to-remove his:competitor: 
and} having found means to make the ambition of Epicydes amends, 
by gratifying his avarice,-he got himself elected general in ‘his 
gtead.. “We may here, I think, very justly apply to Themistocles, 
what Livy says of Fabius on a like occasion. This great com- 
maander finding, when Hannibal.avas:in the heart.of Italy, that :the 
people were going to make a man of'no merit consul,employed allhis 
own influence, as well as that of his friends, to be:continued in the 
eunsulship, without being concerned at the clamour that might be 
raised against him; and he succeeded.in the attempt. The: histe- 
fian adds,} The conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger ‘to 
which the commonwealth was exposed, were arguments of such 
weight, that.they prevented any one from being oftended ata conduct 
which might appear tobe contrary to rule, and removed all-suspicion 
of Fabius's having acted from any motive of interest or ambition. 
On the contrary, the public admired his generosily and greatness of 
soul in that,as he knew the commonwealth had occasion for an ac 
complished general, and could not be ignorant or dovbtful of his:own 
singular merit.in that respect, he had chosen rather.an-some-sort to 
Aazard his own reputation, and perhaps expose his character tothe 
veproaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting.in any service he 
could.render his:country. 
The.Athenians also. passed:a decree to recall home all their peo- 
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te that were in banishment.* They were afraid, lest. Aristides. 
join their enemies, and lest his authority should carry over a 
great others to the side of the barbarians. But they were. 
very little acquainted with their citizen, wno was infinitely remete. 
‘from such sentiments. Be that. as it may, they thought fit to re- 
call him. and Themistocles was so far from opposing the decree. tor 
that purpose, that he promoted it with all his influence and authori- 
ty. The hatred and division of these great men had nothing of 
that implacable, bitter, and outrageous spirit which prevailed 
among the Romans in the later times of the republic. Thedanger 
of the state was the cause of their reconciliation, and when their 
Services were uecessary to the preservation of the public, they laid 
aside all their jealousy and rancour: and we shall see by the sequel, 
that Aristides was so far from secretly thwarting his former rive, 
that he zealously contributed to the success of his enterprises, and 
to the advancement of his glory. , 
The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as they received 
advice that the Persian army advanced. Ifthe Athenians and La- 
cedemonians had been able te make no other resistance than with 
their land forces, Greece had been- utterly ruined and reduced to 
elayery. Th.s exigence taught them how to set aright value upon. 
the prudent foresight of Themistocles, who upon some other pretext. 
had caused 100 galleys to be built. Instead of judging like the rest 
of the Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon as 
the end of the war, ie on the contrary considered it rather ag 
the beginning, and as the signal of still greater battles, for which it 
was necessary to prepare the Athenian people: and from that very 
time he began to think of raising Athens to a superiority over Spar- 
ta, which for a long time had been the mistresa of all Greece. 
With this view he judged it expedient to direct all the strength of 
Athens ertirely towards naval afizirs, perceiving very plainly that as 
ale was so weak by land, she had no other way to render herself 
necesssary to her allies or formidable to her enemies. His advice - 
prevailed in spite of the opposition of Miltiades, whose difference of 
opinion undoubtedly arose from the little probablity there wag, that a 
people entirely unacquainted with fighting at sea, and who were 
capable of fitting out, and arming only very small vessels, should 
be able to withstand sv formidable a power as that of the Persians 
who had both a numerous land army, aud a fleet of above 1000 
ships. 
he Athenians had some silver mincs in a part of Attica called 
Lavrium,} the whole revenues aid product of which used to be dis- 
tributed among them. Themistocles had the courage to propose 
to the people that they should abolish these distributions, and em- 
ploy that money in building vessels with three benches of oars, jn 
or A to make war upon the people of Augina, against whom he 
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endeavoured to rekindle their ancient jealousy. No people are ever 
willing to sacrifice their private interests to the general utility of 
the public : for they seldom have so much generosity or public spirit,, 
as to purchase the welfare of the state at their ownexpense. The 
Athenian people, however, did it upon this occasion; moved by the 
earnest remontsrances of Themistocles, they consented, that the 
money which arose from the product of the mines, should be em- 
loyed in the building of 100 galleys. Against the arrival ef 
Retas they doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece owed its 
preservation. a 
When they came tothe point of naming a general forthe command 
of the navy,* the Athenians, who alone had furnished two-thirds 
of it, laid caim to that honour as appertaining to them, and their 
-etensions were certainly just and well grounded. It happened, 
however, that the suffrages of the allies all concurred in favour of 
Eurybiades, a Lacedemonian. Themistocles, though very aspiring 
efter glory, thought it incumbent upon him on this occasion to 
neglect his own interests for the common good of the nation: and 
giving the Athenians to understand, that, provided they behaved as 
valiant men, all the Grecians would quickly desire to confer the 
command upon them of their own-accord, he persuaded them to 
consent, as he would do himself, to give up that point at present to- 
the Spartans. It may justly be said, that this prudent moderation 
in Themistocles was another means of saving the state. For the 
allies threatened to separate themselves from them, if they refused 
to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece must have been inevi- 
tably ruined. 


SECTION V 


The battle of Thermopyle. The death of Leonidas. 


A. M3524. The only thing that now remained to be discussed,f 
Ant. J. C. 480. was to know in what place they should resolve to meet 
the Persians, in order to dispute their entrance into Greece. The 
people of Thessaly represented, that as they were the most ex- 
posed, and likely to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but reason- 
able that their defence and security, on which the safety of all Greece 
so much depended, should first be provided for; without which they 
should be obliged to take other measures, that would be contrary 
to their inclinations, but yet absolutely necessary, in case their 
country was left unprotected end defenceless. It was hereupon 
resolved, that 10,000 men should-be sent to guard the passage 
which separates Macedonia from Thessaly near the river Peneus, 
between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. But Alexander, che son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having given them to understand, 
that if they waited for the Persians in that place they must inevita- 
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by overpowered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopyle. 
Thessalians finding themselves thus abandoned, without’ any 
farther deliberation submitted to the Persians. 

Thermopy:e is a strait or narrow pass of mount C£ta,* between 
Thessaly and Phocis, only twenty-five feet broad, which therefore 
might be defended by a small number of forces, and which was the 
only way through which the Persian land army could enter Achaia, 
and adyance to besiege Athens. This was the place where the 
Grecian army thought fit to wait for the enemy: the person who 
commanded it was Leonidas, oue of the tivo kings of Sparta. 

Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march:} he had given 
orders for his fleet to follow him along the coast, and to regulate 
their motions according to those of the ‘and army. Wherever he 
eame he found provisions and refreshmnent prepared beforehand, _ 
pursuant to the orders he had sent; and every city he arrived at 
gave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost immense sums 
of money. The vast expense of these treats gave oc_asion to a 
witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera, in Thrace, who, when 
the king was gone, said they ought to thank the gods, that he ate 
but one meal a day. 

In the same country of Thrace,t there was a prince whu showed 


_a9 extraordinary greatness of soul on this occasion: it was the 


king of the Bisalte. Whilst all the other princes ran into servi- 
tude, and basely submitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to re- 
ceive his yoke or to obey him. Not being in a condition to resist 
him with open force, he retired to the top of the mountain Rhodope, 
into an inaccessible place, and forbade all his sons, who were six in 
number, to carry arms against Greece. But they, either through 
fear of Xerxes, or through a curiosity to see so important a war, 
followed the Persians, in contradicticn to their father’s injunction. 


‘On their return home, their fther, to punish so direct a disobe- 


dience, condemned all his sons to have their eyes put out. Xerxes 
continued his niarch through Thrace, Macedoniaf and Thessaly , 
every thing giving way before him till he came to the strait of 
Thermopyle. 

One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment,} what a handfu. 
of troops the Grecians opposed to the innumerable army of Xerxes. 
We find a particular account of their numbers in Pausanias. Alb 
their forces joined together, amounted only to 11,200 men; of 
which number 4000 only were employed at Thermopyle to defend 
the pass. But these soldiers, adds the historian, were all deter- 
mined to aman either to conquer or die. And what is it that such 
an army cannot effect ? 

When Xerxes advanced near tlie straits of Thermopyle,|| he 
was strangely surprised to find that they were prepared to dispute 
his passage. He had always flattered himself, that on the first 
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hearing of his- arrival, the Grecians would betake themselves to 

_ fight; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, what Jemaratus 
had told him from the beginning of his project, that at the first pass 

_ he came to, he would find his whol'e army stoppea by a handful 

of men. He sent out a spy before him to view the enemy. The 
spy brought word, that he found the Lacedemonians out of their in- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting themselves with milita- 
ry exercises, and combing their hair ; this was the Spartan manner 
of preparing themselves for battle. ’ 

.- Xerxes still entertairing some hopes, waited four days on per- 
pose to give them time to retreat. And in this interval of time he 
used his_utmost endeavours to gain Leonidas,* by making him 
magnificent promises, and assuring him that he would make him 
master cf all Greece, if he would come over to his party. Leoni- 
das rejected his proposal with scorn and indignation. Xerxes having 
afterwards written to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a 
style and cpirit truly laconical, answered him in two words; Comes 
and take them.{ Nothing remained, but to prepare to engage the 
Lacedemoniaus. Xerxes first commanded his Median torces to 
amarch against them, with orders to take them all alive and bring 
them to him. The Medes were not able to stand the charge of the 
Grecians; and being shamefully put to flight, they showed, sare 
Herodotus,{ that Xerxes had a great many men, but few soldiers. 
‘The next that were sent to face the Spartans, were those Persians 
galled the Immortal Band, which consisted of 10,000 men, and 
were the best troops in the whole army. But these had no better 
g@uccess than the former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his way through troops 

#0 determined to conquer or die, wag extremely perplexed, and 
could not tell what resalutio:. to take; when an inhabitant of the 
country came to him, and discovered a secret path,) leading to an 
eminence, which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces, 
He quickly despatched a detachmen* thither, which, marching all 
night, arrived there at the break of day, aud possessed themselves 

of that advantageous pust. 

~The Greeks were socn apprised of this misfortune; and Leoni- 
das, seeing that it was now impossible to withstand the enemy, 
obliged the rest of the allies to retire, but stayed himself with his 
$00 Lacedwmonians, au resolved to die with their leader, who be- 
ing told by the oracle, that either Lacedemon or her king must 
necessarily perish, determined, without the least hesitation, to sa- 
exifice himself for his country. The Spartans lost all hopes either 
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of conquering or escaping, and looked upon Thermopy!a as their 
tying-place. The king, exhorting his men to take some nourish- 
ment, and telling them et the same time, that they should sup 
together with Pluto, they vet up a shout of joy as if they had been 
inv:ted to a benquet, and fall of ardour advanced with their kin 
tobattle. The shock was exceedingly violent and bloody. Leoni- 
das was one of the firet that fell. The endeavours of the Lacede- 
monians to defend his dead body were incredible. At length, not: 
yanquished, but oppressed by numbors, they all fell, except one 
man, who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated asa coward 
and traitor to his country, and nebody would kcep company or 
converse With him; but scon afterwards he made glorious amends 
for his fault at the battle of Platew, where he distinguished him- 
self in an extraordinary manner. Xerxes,* enraged to the last 
degree against Leonidas for daring to make head against him, - 
caused his dead body to be hung ona gallows; and while he in- 
tended dishonour to his enemy covered himself with disgraca. 
Some time after these transactions, by order of the Amphictyons, | 
& magnificent monument was erected at Thermopyle in honour of 
these brave defenders of Greece; and upon the monument were 
two inscriptions; one of which was general, and related to all 
those that died at Thermopyle, importing, that the Greeks of 
ony matt t- the number of 4000, had made head against 
the Persian army, which consisted of 3,000,000 of men: the other 
related to the Spartans in particular. It was composed by the 
Simonides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. It is as 
WS: 


"2D Esiv’, ippeircy Aantdarpsovics, S74 vide 
Keimeba, rois xsivay weibiperos voprigcoss.t 


That is to say; Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedemon, that we died 
here in obedience to her sacred laws. Forty years afterwards, Pau- 
sanius, who obtained the victory of Platew, caused the bones of 
Leonidas to be carried from Thermopyle to Sparta, and erected a 
magnificent monument to his memory; near which was likewise 
another erected for Pausonics. Evcry “ear at these tombs was a 
funeral eratica pronounced in honour.ot these heroes, and publie 
games celebrated, at which mone but £..cedemonians had a right 
«y be present: in order to show, that t ey alone were concerned 
athe glory sbiained at Thermopy!s. 

Heres 1 that 2hir lost. ghove 25.692 men, among whom were 
wwe uw LL KU Ss Dr|iers. ne was very sensible that so greata - 


* Herod. 1. vii.-c. 238, 
t Pazi animo Lacedwmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt; in quos Simosiles: 


Dic, hospes. Sparta nos te hic vidisse jacentes, 
Dum sanctis patrie legibus obsequimur. Cic. Tuse Quast 1.1. n. 101. 


2 Herod. i. viii. c. 24, 25. 
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loss, which was a manifest proof of the courage of their enemies. 
was capable of alarming and discouraging his scldiers. In order, 
therefore, to conceal the knowledge of it from them, he caused all 
his men that were killed in that action, except 1000, whose bodies 
he ordered to be left upon the field,to be thrown together into large 
holes, which were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs. This stratagem sucteeded very ill: for when 
the soldiers in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, ob- 
tained ieave to come thither for that purpdése, it served rather to 
discover his own littleness of soul, than to conceal the number of 
the slain. 

Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear,* he asked 
Demaratus, if the Lacedemonians had yet many such soldiers. 
That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had a great many 
cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants were exceedingly 
brave; but tiat those of Lacedwemon, who were properly called 
Spartans, and who were about 8000 in number, surpassed all the 
rest in valour, and were all of them sich as those who had fought 
under Leonidas. 

I return for an instant to the battle of Thermopyle, the issue of 
which fatal in appearance, might make an impression upon the 
minds of the readers to the disadvantage of the Lacedemonians, 
and occasion their courage to be looked upon as the effect of a 
presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, was not the 
effect of rashness or despair, but was a wise and noble conduct, as 
Diodorus Siculust has taken care to observe, in his magnificent 
encunium upon that famous engagement, to which he ascribes the 
success of all the ensuing campaigns. Leonidas knowing that 
Xerxes was marching at the head of all the forces of the East, in 
order to overwhelm and crush a little country by the dint of num 
bers, rightly conceived, from the superiority of his genius and un- 
derstanding, that if they pretended to mate the success of that 
war consist in opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all the Grecian nations together would never be able to equal the 
Persians, or to dispute the victory with them: that it was therefore 
necessary to point out to Greece another means of s«fety and pre- 
servation, whilst she was under these alarms; and that they ought 
to show the whole universe, who had all their eyes upon them, 
what may be done, when greatness of mind is opposed to force cf 
body, true courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, the love 
of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a few disciplined 
veteran troops against a confused multitude, though never so nu- 
merovs. ‘These brave Lacedemonians thought it became them, 
who weic 1. cnulcest soldiers of the chief people of Greece, to de- 
vote themselves to certain death, in order to make the Persians sensi- 


* Herod. I. vii. c. 134. 137. ¢ Lib. xi. p. 9 
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Sle how difficult it is toreduce free men to slavery, and to teach 
the rest of Greece, by their example, either to conquer or to 
perish. 

These sentiments do not originate from my own invention, nor 
do I ascribe them to Leonidas without foundation: they are plainly 
comprised in that short answer, which that worthy king of Sparta 
made to a certain Lacedemonian; who, being astonished at the 
#enerous resolution the king hau taken, spoke to him in this man- 
ner: Is it possible then, sir,* that you can think of marching with a 
handful of men against such a mighty and innumerable army?—If 
tse are to reckon upon numbers, replied Leonidas, all the people of 
Greece together wouid not be sufficient, since a small part of the 
Persian army is equal to all her inhabitants: but if we are to reckon 
upon valour, my little troop is more than sufficient. 

The event showed the justness of this prince's sentiments. That 
illustrious example of courage astonished the-Persians, and gave new 
spirit and vigour to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader 
and his brave troop were not thrown away, but usefully employed; 
and their death was attended with a double effect, more great and 
lasting than they themselves had imagined. On one hand, it was in 
&@ manner the seed of their ensuing victories, which made the Per- 
sians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking Greece; so 
that during the seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither 
any prince who durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer in 
his court who durst propose the plan to him. On the other hand, 
such a signal and exemplary instance of intrepidity made an indeli- 
ble impression upon all the rest of the Grecians, and left a persua- 
sion deeply rooted in their hearts, that they. were able to subdue 
the Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was the man 
who made the first attempt ef that kind with success. Agesilaus 
afterwards pushed that design go far, that he made the great king 
tremble in his palace at Susa. Alexander at last accomplished it 
with incredible facility. He never had the least doubt, any more 
than the Macedonians who foilowed him, or the whole country of 
Greece that. chose him general in that expedition, but that with 
30,000 men he could overturn the Persian empire, since 300 Spar- 
_ had been sufficient to check the united forces of the whole 

ast. , 


SECTION VI. 


Naval battle near Artemisium. 


The very same day on which the glorious action at Thermopylae 
took place,t there was also an engagement at sea between the twe 
fleets. That of the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and 
emall boats, consisted of 271 vessels. This fleet had lain by near 


Piat. in Lacon. Apoph. p.22° t Herod. |. viii. c. 1-18. Diod. 1. xi. p. 10, 1, 
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“Artemisium, o promontory of Eubeea upon the nerthern coast to- 


“wards the straits. That of the enemy, which was much more 


numerous, was near the same place, but had lately saffered in a 
vioient tempest, that had destroyed above 400 of their vessels. 
Notwithstanding this loss, as it was atill vastly superior in number 
to that of the Grecians, which they were preparing to attack, they 


' detached two hundred of their vessels with orders to wait about 
~ Bubea, to the end that none of .ie enemy’s vessels might be able 


to escape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of this, 


immediately set sail in the night, in order to attack that detach. 


‘ment at day-break the next morning. But not meeting with it, 
they went towards the evening and fell upon the bulk of the ene- 
my’s fleet, which they treated very roughly. Night coming on, 
they were obliged to separate, and both parties retired to their 


‘post. But the very night that parted them, proved more pernicious 


to the Persians than the engagement which preceded, frem a vio- 
ent storm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which dis- 
tressed and harassed their vessels till break of day: and the: 200 
ships also, that had been detached from their fleet, were almost alk 
cast away upon the coasts of Eubea; it being the will of the gods, 
says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become very near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day reccived a reinforcement of 
fifty-three vessels, the Grecians, who were apprised of the wreck 
Ahat had befallen part of the encmy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of 
the Cilicians at *he same hour they had attacked the fleet the day 
before, and sunk a great number of them. The Persians, being 
ashamed to see themselves thus insulted by an enemy that was se 
wach inferior in number, thougls fit the next day to appear first in 
a disposition to engage. The battle was very obstinate, and the 
guccess pretty near cqualon both sides, excepting that the Per- 


sians, who were incommoded by the largeness and number of their . 


vessels, sustained much the greater loss. Beth parties however 


retired in good erder. 


All these actions,* which passed near Artemisiam, were not ab- 


sdlutely decisive, but contributed very mach ta animate the Athe- 


wtians, as they were convinced, by thelr own experience, that ther 


‘was nothing really formidable, either im the number and magnifi- 


cent ornaments of the vessels, or in the barbarians’ insclent shouts 
and songs of victory, to men that know how to come to close en- 
gagement, and that have the courage to fight with steadiness and 
resolution; and that the best way of dealing with such an enemy, 
18 to despise all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, 
and to charge them briskly and vigorously without ever giving 
ground, 

. Phe Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of what 


had passed at Thermopyl, resolved upon the course they were to 


*Plut. in Themiet. po M5. 117. Wered. i. vill. ¢,. 21, % 
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‘take without any farther dehberation. They immediately sailed 

~ away from Artemisium, and advancing towards the heart of Greece, 
they stopped at Salamis, a little isle very near, and over-against’ 
Attica. Whilst the fleet was retreating, Themistocles passed 
through nll the places where the .enenry must necessarily land, in 
order to take in fresh water or other provisions, and in large cha- 
racters engraved upon ‘the rocks and the stones ‘the following 
words, which he addressed to the Ionians; Be of our side, ye peo- 
ple of Ionia: come over to the party of your fathers, who expose 
their own lives for no other end than to maintain your liberty; or, 
¥f you cunnot possilly do that, at least do the Persians ail the mis- 
chief you can, when we are engaged with them,.and put their army 
into disordes and confusion. By this means Themistocies hoped 

' either to bring the Ionians really over to their party,* or at least to 
render them suspected to the barbarians. We see this general 
hed his thoughts always intent upon his business, and neglected 
nothing that could contribute to the success of his designs. é 


SECTION °*VIl. 
The Athenians cbandon their city, which is taken and burnt by Xerxes. 


Xerxes in the mean time had entered into the country of Phocis 
by the upper part of Doris, and was burning and plundering the 
cities of the Phocians. The irhab:tants of Pelopennesus having 
no thoughts but to save their own country, had resolved to abandon 
all the rest, and to bring all the Grecian forces together within the 
isthmus, the entrance of which they mtended to secure by astrong 
wall from one sea to the other, a space of near five miles English. 
The Athenians were highly provoked at so base a desertion, ag 
they saw themselves ready to fall into the hands of the Persians, ' 
and likely to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 
Some time befure they had consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
had given them for answer, that there would be no way of saving 
the city but by wooden walls. ‘The sentiments of the people were 
much divided about this ambiguous expression; some thought it 
Was to be understood to mean the citadel, because heretofore it had 
been surrounded with wooden palisadoes. But Themistecles gave » 
another sense to the words, which was much more natural, wnder- 
standing it to n-ean shipping; and demonstrated tha’ the only plan 
they had to adopt-was to leave the city empty, and to embark ali » 
the inhabitants. But this was a resolution the people would not at 
all give ear to, as thinking theythereby relinquished every hope of 
victory, and seeing no method of saving themselves, when once 
they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs of 
their ancestors. Here Themistocles had occasion for all his addrees 
andall his eloquence to work upon the people. After he had re- 

* Herod, 1.-vili. ¢. 40, 41. ¢ Thid I-wH. c. 189142, 
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presented to them that Athens did not consist either of its walls, 
or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the saving of these was 
the preservation of the city, he endeayoured to persuade them by 
the argument most capable of making an impression upon them in 
the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then ir, 
I mean that of the divine authority; giving them to understand, 
by the very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 
happened, that their removing for a time from Athens was mani- 
festly the will of the gods. ~ 

A decree was therefore passed,* by which, in order to soften 
what appeared so hard in the resolution of deserting the city, it 
was ordained, that Athens should be given up intrust into the hands, 
and committed to the keeping and protection, of Minerva, patroness 
of the Athenian people ; that all such inhabitants as were able to bear 
arms, should go on ship-board ; and that every etlizen should provide, 
as wellas he could, for the safety and security of his wife,children 
and slaves. 

The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon,} who was at this time 
very young, was of great weight on this singular occasion. I*ol- 
lowed by his companions, with a gay and cheerful countenance, he 
went publicly along the street of the Ceramicus to the citadel, in 
order to consecrate a bit of a bridle, which he carried in his hand, 
in the temple of Minerva, designing to make the people understand 
by this religious and affecting ceremony, that they bad no farther 
business with land forces, and that it behoved them now to betake 
themselves entirely to the sea. After he had made an offering of 
this bit, he took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
temple, paid his devotions to the goddess, went down to the water- 
side, and was the first, who by his example inspired the generality 
of the people with confidence and resolution, and encouraged them 
to embark. 

The greatet part of them sent their fathers and mothers, that 
were old, together with their wives and children, to the city of 
Trezene,} the inhabitants of which received them with great hu- 
manity and generosity. For they made an ordinance, that they 
should be maintained at the expense of the public, and assigned for 
each person’s subsistence two oboli a day, which were worth about 
two-pence English money. Besides this, they permitted the chil- 
dren to gather fruit wherever they pleased, or wherever they 
came, and settled a fund for the payment of the masters, who had 
the care of their education. How beautiful is it to see a city, ex- 
~ posed as this was to the greatest dangers and calamities, extend 
her care and generosity, in the very midst of such alarms, even to 

the education of other people’s children! . | 
When the whole city came to embark, so moving and melan- 


* Herod. 1. viii. c. 51—34. Plut. in Thetnist. p. 117. > Piut. in Cim. p. 481. 
3 This was a small city situate upon the sea-side, in that part of the Peloponnesus 
Galled Argolis : 
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“holy a spectacle drew tears from the eyes ofall that were present, 
and at the same time occasioned great admiration of the steadinesa 
and courage of those men, who sent their fathers and mothers ano- 
ther way and to other places, and who, without being moved either 
at their grief or lamentations, or at the tender embraces of their 
wives and children, passed over with so much firmness and resolu- 
tion to Salamis. But that which extremely raised and augment- 
ed the general compassion, was the great number of old men whom 
they were forced to leave in the city on account of their age and 
infirmities, and of whom many voluntarily remained there, through 
religious motives, believing the citadel to be the thing meant by the 
oracle in the forementioned ambiguous expression of wooden walls. 
There was no creature (for history has judged this circumstance 
worthy of being remembered,) there was no creature, I say, even 
to the very domestic animals, but what. took a part in this public 
mourning ; nor was it possible for a man to see these poor creatures 
run howling and crying after theirmasters, who were going on board 
ship, without being touched and affected. Among all the rest of 
these animals, particular notice is taken of a dog belonging to 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which, not being able to endure 
to see himself abandoned by his master, jumped into the sea after 
him, and continued swimming as near as he could to the vessel 
his master was on board of, till he landed quite spent at Salamis, 
and died the moment after upon the shore. Inthe same place, even 
in Plutarch’s time, they used to show the spot wherein this faithful 
animal was said to be buried, which was called the dog’s burying- 
ground. 

Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march,* some deserters frem 
Arcadia caine and joined his army. The king having asked them 
what the Grecians were then doing, was extremely surprised when 
he was told, that they were employed in seeing the games and com- 
bats then celebrating at Olympia: and his surprise was still in- 
creased, when he understood that the victor’s reward in those 
- engagements was only a crown of olive. What men must they 
be, cried one of the Persian nobles with great wonder and astonish- 
ment, who are influenced only by honour, and not by money! 

Xerxes had sent off aconsiderable detachment of his army to plun- 
der the temple at Delphi,t in which he knew there were immense 
treasures, being resolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than 
the other gods, whose temples he had pillaged. If we may believe 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, as soon as ever this detachment 
advanced near the temple of Minerva, surnamed the Provident, the 
atmosphere grew dark on a sudden, and a violent tempest arose, 
accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder, and lightning; and 
two huge rocks having severed themselves from the mountain, fel 
apon the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of them. 


* Herod. |. viii. c 26, ? Ibid, c. 35-30, Died. 1. xi p, 2 
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‘The other part of the army marched towards the city of Athens 

_ which had been deserted by all its inhabitants, except 2small nuns 

"ber of citizens who had retired into“the citadel, where they defend- 

ed themselves with incredible bravery, till they were killed. anit 

would hearken to no terms of accommodation whatsoever. Xerxes 
pcan d stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He immedi 

eda courier to Susa, to carry the agreeable news of ‘his 

pe to Artabanes his uncle; and at the same time sent hima 

great number of pictures and statues. ‘Those of Harmodius an& 


Aristogiton,} the ancient deliverers of Athens, were-sent with the 


yest. One of the Antiochuses, ke of Syria(] do not know which 


‘ 


of. them, nor at what ‘time it was,, returned them to the Athenians, 
being persuaded he could not possibly make them a more accept: 
able } present. 


SECTION VI. 


The -batile of Salamis, Precipiiate return of Xerxes into Aaia. Panegyricof The 
mistocles and Aristides. The defi:at of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 


At this time a division arose among the commanders of the Gre- 
cian fleet;{ and the confederates, in a council ef war which was 
held for that purpose, were of very different sentiments concerning 
the'place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and indeed the 


greater part, at the head of whom was Kurybiades, the generalissimo , 


of the ficet, were for having them advance near the Isthmus of 
Corinth, that they might be nearer the land army, which was post- 
ed there to guard that pass under the command of Cleombrotus, 
- Leonidas’s brother, and more rea dy for the defence of Peloponne- 
sus. Others, atthe head of whom was Themistocles, alleged, that 
it would be betrayise g their country to abandon so advantageous a 
post as that of Salamis. And as he supported his opinion With 
abundance of warmth, Hurybiades lifted up his cane in a menacing 
manuor; Sfrike, says the Athenian, unmoved at the insult, bué hear 
mé; ond continuing his discourse,’lre proceeded to show of what, 


. 


importance it was to the fleet of the Grecia ans, whose vessels were . 


lighter and much fewer in number than those of the Persians, to en- 
gage in'such a strait as that of Salamis, which would render the 
enemy incapable of using a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, 
who could not help being surprised at the moderation of Themis- 
iocles, ‘acquiesced in his reasons, or at least complied with his 
pinion, for fear the Athenians, whose ships made up above one half 
af the fleet, should separate themselves from the allies, as their 
generals had taken occasion to msinuate. 


A council of war was also held on the side of the Persians,} i e 


order to determine whether they should hazard a naval en 
ment ; Xerxes himself was come to the fleet, to take the advice of 


© Herod. 1. viii. e. 50-54. + Pausan. 1. i. p. 14. - $ Herod. 1 vill. ¢. 55-05 
Pius in Themist.p. 7. § Hered. |. viii. «. 67—78 ” 
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biscaptains and officers, who were all unanimous for the battle, be- 
eause they knew it was agreeable to the king’s inclination, 
Queen Artemisia was the only person who opposed that resolution. 

She wepresented the dangerous conscquence of coming to blows 

with people much more conversant and more expert in maritime 
affairs:than the Persians; alleging, that the loss of a Lattle at.sea 

would be attended: with the ruin of their land army; whereas, by 

protracting the war,‘and approaching Peloponnesus, they would 
create jealousies and divisions among their enemies, or rather aug- 

ment the division whic» already was very prevalent amongst theias: 
that the confederates in that case would not fail to separate from one 

another, in order to defend their respective countries; and that, 
then the king, without difficulty, and almost without striking @, 
atroke, might make himself master cf all Greece. This wise advice. 
was not followed, and a battle was resolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his furmer engagements 
atsea to his own absence, was resolved to be witness of this from 

-the top of an emimence, where he caused a throne to be erected for, 
that purpose. “This might have contributed in some measure to. 
animate the forces; but there is another much more sure and effee ., 
tual mode of doing it, { mean, the prince’s actual presence and ex - 
ample, when he himself shares in the danger, and thereby shows. 
himself worthy of being the soul and head of'a brave and numerous - 
body of men ready to die for his service. . A prince who has not 
this sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake, and which even. 
takes new vigour from danger, may nevertheless be endued witls 
other excellent qualitics, but is by no means proper to command — 
an army. No qualification whatsoevcr can supply the waut oi ~ 
courage in 2 general; and the more he labours to chow the appear , 
ance of it,* when he has not the reality, the more he discovers his | 
cowardice and fear. There is, it must he owned, a vast difference | 
between a general officer anu a common soldier. Xerxes ought | 
not to have exposed his person otherwise than becamea prince ; that 
is to say, as the head, not as the hand; as he whose business it iste 
direct and give orders, not.as those who are to put tiem in execu- 
tion. But to keep himself entirely at a distance from danger, and 
to act no other part than that of a spectator, was really renouncing 
the quality and office ofa general. 

Themistocles,} knowing that, ‘some of the commanders in tho 
Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts of sailing towards the 
isthmus, contrived to have notice given covertly to Xerxes, that as __ 
the Grecian allies were now assembled together in one place, it 
would be an easy matter for him to subdue and destroy them alte-_ 
gether; whereas, ifthey once separated from one another, as se 
were going to do, he might never mect with another opportunity 
so favourable. ‘The king gave into this opinion; and immediately 

* Quantd magis occultare ac ahdere pavorem nitcbantur, mankfesilis pavidi. Dacié- 
Fist, ==, f Aesod. 1. viil. 74-78. 
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commanded a great number of his vessels to surround Salamis by 


night, in order to make it impracticable for the Greeks to escape 


from that post. 

Nobody among the Greciens perceived that their army was sur- 
rounded in this manner.* Aristides came that night from gina, 
wherc he had some forces under his command, and with vary great 
danger passed through the whole fleet of the enemy. When he 
came up to Themistocles’s tent, he took him aside, and spoke to 


him in the following manner: If we are wise, Themistocles, we shall — 


Jrom henceforward lay aside that vain and childish dissension that 
fas hitherto divided us, and strive, with a more noble and useful 
emulation, which of us shall render the best service to his country, you 
by com:nanding an! doingte duty of a wise and able captain, and I 
by obeying your orde:s, and by assisting you with my person and ad- 
vice. He then informed him of the army’s being surrounded with 
the ships of the Persians, and warmly exhorted him to give them 
battle without delay. Themistocles, extremely astonished at such 
a greatness of soul, and such a noble and generous frankness, was 
somewhat ashamed that he had suffered himself to bé so much ex- 
called by his rival; but, without being ashamed to own it, he pro- 
mised Aristides, that he would henceforward imitate his generosity, 
and even exceed it, if it were possible, in the whole of his future 
condcct. ‘Then, after having imparted to him the stratagem he 
had contr.ved to deceive the barbarian, he desired him to go in 
person to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was no 
other means of safety for them, than to engage the enemy by 
sea at Salamis; wiich commission Aristides executed with plea- 
sure and success, for he possessed much influence over that general. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared themselves for the battle.+ The 
Grecian fleet consisted of 380 sail of ships, which in every thing 
followed the direction and orders of Themistocles. As nothing 
escaped his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew 
how to improve every circumstance and incident to advantage, be- 
tore he would begin the engagement, he waited till a certain wind, 
which arose regularly every day at a certain hour, and which 
was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As soon 
as this wind rosc, the signal was given for battle. The Persians, 
who knew that their king hau his eyes upon them, advanced with 
such courage and impetuosity, as were capable of striking an 
enemy with terror. But the heat of the first attack quickly 
abated when they came to be engaged. Every thing was against 
them; the wind, which blew directly in their faces; the height 
and the heaviness of their vessels, which could not move nor turn 
without great difficulty; and even the number of their ships, which 
was so far from being of use to them, that it only served to embarrass 
~ them ina place gu strait and narrow as that in which they fought : 


-(wtat 1a Actat. p 2B Merod. b. vill. c. 78—32. { Herod. 1. viit. o. $408 
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wher2as, on the side of the Grecians, every thing was done with 
good order, and without hurry or confusion; because every thing 
was directed by one commander. The Ionians, whom Themisto- 
cles had warned, by characters engraven upon stones along the 
coasts of Eubea, to remember from whom they derived their 
original, were the first that betook themselves to flight, and were 
quickly followed by the rest of the fleet. Artemisia distinguished 
herself by incredible efforts of resolution and courage; so that 
Xerxes, who saw in what manner she had behaved herself, cried 
out, that the men had behaved like women in, this engagement, 
and that the women had shown the courage of men * Tho Athe- 
nians, being enraged that-a woman had dared to appear in arms 
against them, had promised a reward of 10,000 drachmas to any 
one that should be able to take her a“ve; but she had the good 
fortune to escape their pursuit. If they had taken her, sho could 
have deserved nothing from them but the highest commendations, 
and the most honourable and gene~ous t ‘eatment. _ 

The manner} in which that queen escaped ought not to be 
omitted.{ Seeing uerself warmly pursued by an Athenian ship, 
from which it seemed impossible for her to escape, she hung out 
Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Persian vessels, on board 
of which was Damasithymus, king of Calynda,} with whom she had - 
had some quarre!, and sunk it. This mude her pursuers believe that 
she was one of the Grecian fleet, and they gave over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of the most 
memorable actions related in ancient history, ard which has ren- 
dered the name and courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A 
great number of the Persian ships were taken, and a much greater 
sunk upon this occasion. Many of their allies, who dreaded the. 
king’s cruelty no Jess than the enemy, made the best of their way 
into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret cor.versation with Aristides, proposee 
to his consideration. in order to sound him ard to learn his rea& 
sentiments, whether it would not be proper for them to send some 
vessels to break down the bridge which Xerxes had caused to be built, 
to the end, says he, that we may take Asia in Europe; but though 
he made this proposal, he was far from approvirg it. Aristides, 
believing him to be in earnest, argued very warmly and strenuously 


. * On perv Grdges yeyoracs 228 yuveixes, at dt yuvaines, avdges. 

Artemisia inter primos duces bellum acerrimé ciebat. Quippe, ut in viro muliebren 
timiorem, ita in muliere virilem audaciam cerneres. Justin. lL. ii. c. 12. 

{ Herod. |. viii. c. 87, 88. Polywn. |. viii +. 53 

} It appears that Artemisia valued herself no ‘esa -upon stratagem than courage, ang 
at the same time was not very delicate in the choice of the measures she used. It ie 
said, that being desirous of seizing Latmus, a small city of Caria, that lay very cons- 
modiously for her, she laid her troops in ambush, and, vodr pretence of celebrating 
the feast of the mother of the gods, in a wood consecrated to her near that city, she te- 
fo madlowaeaed with a great train of eunuchs, women, drums, and trunepets, The in- 
ran in throngs to see that religious ceremony; and in the mean time 
mieia’s troops took poszession of the place. Polyen. Stratag. 1. viii. c. 53; 
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gainst any such project, and representedito him how dangerousit 
a¥as to. reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from»whom it wes 
‘Sheir business to deliver themselves as soon as possible. “‘Themiste- 
wles.seemed to acquiesce in his reasons; and in order to hasten the 
«king’s departure, contrived to have him secretly informed, that:the 
“Mgrecians designed to break down the bridge. The point Themis- 
tecles seems *to have had in view by this false confidence, was to 
@trengthen himself with Aristides’s opinion, which was of great 
aweight, 2gzinst that cf the ether generals, in case they inclined to 
go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he might aim at 
guarding himself by this means against the ill-will of his enemies, 
avho might one day accuse lim of treason before the people, if 
ever they came tu know that he had been the author of that secret 
advice to Xerxes. 

This prince,* being frightened at such news, made the best use 
he .could of bis time, and set out by night, leaving Mardonius be- 
hind him, wi_r an urmy of 300,000 men, in orcer to reduce Greece, 
if he was able. ‘The Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would 
have come to another engagement the next day, having learnt that 
he was fled, pursued him as fast as they could, but to no purpose. 
"They had destroyed 260 of the enemy’s ships, besides those which 

-taey hadtaken.| The remainder of the Persian fleet, after having 
sullered extremely by the vinds in their passage, retired towards 
the coast of Asia, and entered into the port of Cume,a city of 
#itolia, where they passed the winter, without daring. afterwards 
to return into Greece, . esi): 
'», Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, and marched 
towards the Hellespont.. As no provisions had been prepared for 
them beforehand, they underwent great hardships during their 
Whole march, which lasted five-and-forty days, After having con- 

. samed all the fruits they could find, the soldiers were obliged te 
ive upon herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves of trées. This 
occasioned a great sickness in the army; and great numbers died 
gf fluxes and the plagne. | 

. » The king, through eagerness and impatience to make his escape, 
vad teft his army behind him, and travelled on before with a smalk 
-retinue, in order to reach the bridge with the greater expedition: 
}ut when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge broken down 
by the viclence of the waves, during a great tempest that had hap- 
pened, and was reducéd to the necessity of passing the strait in a 
fishing-boat. ‘T'his was a spectaclet well calculated to show mane - 
kind the mutability of all earthly things, and the instability of hu- 
ivan greatness; a pricce, whose armies and fleets the land and seg 


“© Herod. doovili. Cc. 115—120, . yt Tb. Cc. 130. < - 
“§ Brat rs epectaculo digna et xstimatione.sortis humane, rerum varietate mirand4,, 
{a-extguo Ja‘entem videre navigio, quem pauld,guté vix equoromne capiebat; caren- 
vetiam omni servorum ministerio, cujus exercitus, propter multijudinem, iver’ 
graveserant. Juetin.}. ii. c. 13. 
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wer scarce able to contain a little while before, now stealing sway 


jasmall boat almost without any servants or attendants! Suew 


_ was the event and success of Xerxes’s expedition against Greece. 


_ Ifwecompare Xerxes with himself st different times, and on 
different occasions, we shall hardly know him for the same’ man. 
When affairs were under consideration and debate, no person 
could show more courage and intrepidity than this prince: he 
is surprised and even ofiended if any one foresees the least difti- 
culty in the execution of his projects, or shows any apprehension 
concerning the issue of them. But when he comes to the point of 
execution, and to the hour of danger, he ilies like a coward, and 
thinks of nothing bet seving his own life and person. Here we 
have a sensible and evident proof of the difference between true 
courage, which is never destitute of prudence, and temerity, which 
ts always blind and presumptuous. A wise and prudent prince 
weighs every thing, and examines all circumstances, before hw 
enters into a war,* of which he is not afraid, but at the same time 

not desire; and when the time of action is come, the sight of 
danger serves only to animate his courage. Presumption inverts 
this order. When she has introduced assurance and boldness.+ 
where wisdom and circumspection ought to preside, she admits 
fear and despair, where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

‘The first care of the re after the battle of Salamis, waa 
to send the first fruits of the rich spoil they had taken to Delph: 
Cimon, who was then very young, signalized himself in a particu- 
wt manner in that engagement, and performed actions of such 
ésstinguished valour, as acquired him a great reputati~, and made 
him be considered from henceforth as a citizen that would be capa - 
ble of rendering the most important services to his conntry on ti - 
ture occasions. 

But Themistocles carried off almost all the honour of this victe: . ° 
ry} which was the most signal that ever the Grecians obtained 
ever the Persians. The force of truth obliged even those whe- 
were most envious of his glory te render him ‘«.is testimony.  ¥. 
was.a custom in Greece, that after a battle, the officers should @= 
chrewho had disiinguished themselves most, by writing in a pap: 
the name of the man who had merited the first prize, and of him 
who had merited the second. On this occasion, by a decision which 
shows the good opinion it is natural for every man to have of him- 
self, each cfiicer adjudged the first rank to himself, and allowed 
the second to ‘hemistocles; which was indeed giving him the 
preference to them all. 

The Lacedwmonians heving carried him to Sperta, in order to 
pay lim the honours due to his merit, decreed to their generat 
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_* Non times hella, nen provocas. Plin, de Traj. 

Portissimus in ipso discrimine, qui ante discrimes quietissimus, Tacit. Hist. Live, 145 
Ante discrimen feraces, in periculo pavidi. Jiad. c. 68. } Herod. 1. viii, ¢, 122. £25, 
Plut. in Themis. p. 120. 
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Finvybiades the prize of valour, and to Themistocles that of wis 
com, which was a crown of olive for both of them. They also made 
a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot in the city; and on 
his departure sent 300 young men of the most considerable families 
#0 wait upou him to the frontiers; an honour they had never shown. 
to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible pleasure, were the 
public acclamations he received at the first Olympic games that 
were cclebrated after the battle of Salamis, where all the people 
of Greece were met together. As soon as he appeared, the whole 
assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody regarded either the 
games or the combats ; Themistocles was the only spectacle. The 
eyes of ail the company were fixed upon him, and every body was 
eager to show him and point him out with the hand to the stran- 
rors that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to his 
ciends, that he looked upon that day as the happiest of his life; 
that he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so transporting: and 
that this reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all 
hus desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles two or 

_ three principal strokes of his character, which entitle him to be 
ranked amongst the ereatest men. The design which he formed and 
executed, of making the whole force of Athens maritime, showed 
him to have a superior genius, capable of the highest views, pene- 
trating into futurity, and judicious in seizing the decisive point in 
great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens was barren and 
of small ext-.:t, he rightly conceived, that the only way that city 

had to enrich and aggrandize herself, was by sea. And indeed that 
scheme may justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all 
those great events, which raised the republic of Athens, in the se- 
quel, to so flourishing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is infinitely less 
smeritor.ous than that uncommon temper and moderation which 
*fhemistocles showed on two critical occasions, when Greece had 
ween utterly undone if-he had listened to the dictates of an ill- 
prdged ambition, and had piqued himself upon a false point of 

orour, as is usual among persons of his age and profession. The 
first of these occasions was, when, notwithstanding the flagrant 
injustice that was committed, both in reference to the republic of 
which he was a member, and to his own person, in appointing a 

_ Lacedemonian generalissimo of the fleet, he exhorted and prevail- 

ed with the Athenians to desist from their pretensions, though 
Hever so justly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with 
which a division among the confederates must have been necessarily 
attended... And how worthy of admiration was that presence of 
mind and coolness of temper which he displayed, when the same 
Kicrybiades not only affronted him with harsh and offensive lan- 
guage, but lifted uo his cane at him with a menacing gesture! 
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it be remembered, at the same time, that Themistocles was 

but young; that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory ; 

that he was commander of a numerous fleet; cad that he had right 

and reason on his side. How would our young officers behave on 

& similar occasion? Themustocles took all patiently, and the victory 
of Salfmis was the fruit of his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel to speak 
more extensively upon his character and merit. He was, properly 
speaking, the man of the commonwealth: provided that was well 
and faithfully served, he was very little concerned by whom it was 
done. The merit of others, so far from offending him, became his 
own by the approbation and encouragement which he gave to it. 
We have seen him make his way through the enemy’s fleet, at the 
peril of’ his life, in order to give Themistocles some intelligence 
and good advice: and Plutarch* takes notice, that during all the 
time the latter had the command, Aristides assisted him on all 
occasions with his counsel and ercdit, notwithstanding he had 
reason to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. Let 
us compare this nobleness and greatness of soul with the little-spi- 
ritedness and meanness of those men, who are sc nice, punctilious, 
and jealous in whatever respects the subject of command; who 
are incapable of acting in concert with their colleagues, and solely 
intent upon engrossing the glory of every thing to themselves; 
always ready to sacrifice the welfare of the public to their own 
private interests, or to suffer their rivals to commit blunders, that 
they themselves may reap advantage from them. 

On the very same day that tlhe action of Thermopyle+ happened, 
the formidable army of Carthaginians, which consisted of 300,000 
men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus 
places this battle on the same day with that of Salamis. The cir- 
cumstances of that victory in Sicily I have related in the history 
of the Carthaginians. 

After the battle of Salamis,{ the Grecians being returned from 
pesrsiog the Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the islands that 
iad declared for them, to levy contributions and exact money from 
them. ‘The first he began with was that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants’ he required a considerable sum, speaking to them in 
this manner: I come to you accompanied with two powerful divini- 
ties, Persuasion and Force. The answer they made him was: 
We also have two other divinities on our side, no less powerful than 
yours, and which do not permit us to give the money you demand of 
«s, Poverty and Despair. Upon this refusal he made a feint of 
besieging them, and threatened that he would entirely ruin their 
city. He dealt in the same manner with several other islands, 
which durst not resist him as Andros had donc, and drew great ~ 
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‘sums of rnoney from them without the privity of the other com- 
manders; for he was estgemed a lover of money, and desirous of 
enriching himself. . 


SECTION IX. 
The battle of Plaize. 


ALM. 3525. Mardonius,* who had-stayed in Greece witha body 
Ant. J.C.479. of 300,000 men, let his troops pass the winter in Thes- 
galy,and in the spring following led them into Beotia. . There was 
a very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of Lebadia, which 
he thought proper to consult, in order to know what would be the 
success of the war. The priest, in his enthusiastic fit, answered ina 
Janguage which nobody that was present understood, as muchas to 


mMsinuate; that the oracle would not deign to speak intelligibly toa | 


barbariau. At the same time, Mardonius sent Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, with several Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by 
them, in the name of his master, made very advantageous pro- 
posals to the Athenian people, to detach them from the rest of 
their allies. The offers he made them were, to rebuild their city, 
which liad been burnt down, to supply them with a considerable 
sum of money, to suffer them to live according to their own laws 
and customs, and to give them the government and command of 
all Greece. Alexander exhorted them in his own name, as their 
ancient friend, to lay hold on so favourable an opportunity for re-esta- 
bhshing their affairs, alleging that they were not in a condition to 
withstand a power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much supcrior to Greece. On the first intelligence of this em- 
bassy, the Spartans also, on their side, sent deputies to Athens, in 
order to hinder it from taking effect. These were present when 
the others had their audience; where, as soon as Alexander had 
finished his speech, they began, in their turn, to address themselves: 
to the Athenians, and strongly exhorted them not to separate them- 
selves from their allies, nor to desert the common interest of their 
country; representing to them, at the same time, that union in 
the present situation of their affairs formed their whole strength, 
and would render Greece invincible. They added farther, that the 
Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved with the melan- 
¢holy state which the Athenians were in, who were destitute both of 
houses and retreat, and who for two years together had lost all 
their harvests; that in consideration of that calamity, she would 
engage herself, during the continuance of the war, to maintain and 
support their wives, their children, and their old men, and to furnish 
a plentiful supply for all their wants. They concluded by animad- 
verting on the conduct of Alexander, whose. discourse, they said, 


* Herod.) viil.e. 113—131, 136—140. 144. Plat. in Arist. p. 324. Diod. 1 xi. p. 22, 
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was such as might be expected from one tyrant who spoke im fa- 
your of another; but that he seemed to have forgotten, that the 

people to whom he addressed himself had showed themselves, om 
all oceasions, the most zealous defenders ef the common liberty of 
their country. 

Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, the principal 
ofthe Archons. Asit was therefore his business to answer, he 
aaid, that as to the barbarians, who made silver and gold the chief 
objects of their esteem, he forgave them for thinking they could 
corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large promises; but that he could 
not help being surprised and affected with some sort of indignation, 
to see that the Lacedemonians, regarding only the present dis- 
tress and necess:ty of the Athenians, and forgetting their courage: 
and magnanimity, should come to persuade them to persist in fight 
ing nobly for the common safety of Greece from motives of gain, - 
and by proposing to give them victuals and provision; he desired 
them to acquaint their republic, that all the gold in the world waa: 
- mot capable of tempting the Athenians, or of making them desert 
the defence of their common liberty ; that they were duly sensible. 
of the kind offers which Lacedwmon had made them; but that 
they would endeavour to manage their affairs so as not to be a bur- 
den to any of their allies. ‘Then, turning himself towards the am- 
bassadors of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to the sun, Ba 
assured, says he to them, that as long as that luminary shall con- 
tinue his course, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Persians, 
and will not cease to tae vengeance of them for ravaging their lands 
and burning their houses and temples. After which, he desired the 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, not 
to make himself any more the bearer of such proposals. to them, 
which would only serve to reflect dishonour upon bim, without ever 
producing any other eficct. 

Aristides wes not satisfied with having made this plain and pe- 
remptory declaration. But that he might excite a still greater hor- 
ror for such proposals, and for ever prohibit ail manner of inter- 
course with the barbarians through a principle of religion, he 
ordained, that the priests should denounce curses and execrations. 
upon any person whatsoever, that should presume to propose the 
making of an alliance with uhe Persians, or the breaking of their 
alliance with the rest of the Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned,* by the answer which the Athe- 
nians had sent him,} that they were not to be prevailed upen by 
any proposals or advantages whatsoever to sel! their liberty, he - 
marched with his whole army towards Attica, wasting and destroy 
ing whatever he found in his way. The Athenians, not being ina 
condition to withstand such a forrent, had retired to Salamis, and 
a second time abandoned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining 
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hopes of bringing them to some terms of accommodation, sent 
another deputy to them to make the same proposals as before. A 
certain Athenian called Lycidas, being of opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately stoned, and the 
Athenian women running at the same time to his house, did the 
same execution upon his wife and children; so detestable a crime 
did it appear to them to propose a peace with the Persians. But 
notwithstanding this, they paid respect to the character wherewith 
the deputy was invested, and sent him back without offering him ~ 
any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found that there 
was no peace to be expected with them. He therefore entered 
Athens, and burnt and demolished every thing that had escaped 
their fury the preceding year. 

The Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into Attica, 
according to their engagement, thought only of keeping themselves 
shut up within the Peloponnesus for their own security, and with 
that view had begun to build a wall over the Isthmus, in order to hin- 
der the enemy from entering that way, by which means they reckoned 
they should be safe themselves, and should have no farther occasion 
for the assistance of the Athenians. The latter hereupon sent depu- 
ties to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and neglect of ? 
their allies. But the Ephori did not seem to be much moved at their 

“remonstrances ; and as that day was the festival of Hyacinthus,* 
they spent it in feasts and rejoicing, and deferred giving the depu- 
ties their answer till the next day. And still procrastinating the 
affair as much as they could, on various pretexts, they gained ten 
days’ time, during which the building of the wail was completed. They 
were on the point of dismissing the Athenian envoys in a scanda- 
lous manner, when a private citizen expostulated with them, and 
represented to them, how base it would be to treat the Athenians 
in such a manner, after all the calamities and voluntary losses they 
had so generously suffered for the common defence of liberty, and 
all the important services they had rendered Greece in general. 
This opened their eyes, and made them ashamed of their perfidioug 
design. The very next night following, they sent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, 5000 Spartans, who had each of them seven 
heiots or slaves to attend him. On the following morning the 
deputies renewed their complaizits with great warmth and earnest- 
ness, and were extremely surprised when they were told that the 
Spartan succovrs were on their march, and by this time were not 
far from Attica. : 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time,j and was on bis return © 
into Beotia. As the latter was an open and flat country, he 


* Amongst the Lacedemonians the feast of Hyacinthus continued three days; the 
first and the last of which were days of sorrow and mourning for the death of Hyacin- 
Ahus; but the second wasa day of rejoicing, which was spent in feasting, sports, and 
spectacles, and all kinds of diversions. This festival was celebrated every year in the 
month of August, in honour of Apollo and Hyacinthug. 
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it would be more convenient for him to fight there than in 
which was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow 
passes, and which for that reason would not allow him space 

for drawing up his numerous army in battle array, nor 
leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came back into Beo- 
tia, he encamped by the river Asopus. The Grecians followed 
him thither under the command of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and 
of Aristides, general of the Athenians. The Persian army, 
according to Herodotus, consisted of 300,000, or, according to 
Diodorus, of 500,000 men. Thet of the Grecians did not 
amount to 70,000; of which there were but 5000 Spartans; 
but, as these were accompanied by 35,000 helots, viz. seven for 
each Spartan, they made up together 40,000; the latter of these 
were light-armed troops. The Athenian forces consisted but of 
8000, and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. The 
right wing of the army was commanded by the Spartans, and the 
left by the Athenians, an honour which the people of Tegra pre- 
tended to, and disputed with them, but in vain. 

Whilst all Greece was in suspense,* expecting a battle that 
should determine their fate, a secret conspiracy, formed in the 
midst of the Athenian camp by some discontented citizens, who 
intended either to subvert their popular government, or to deliver 
up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Aristides a great. 
deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emergency he had occa- 
sion for all his prudence: not knowing exactly how many might 
be concerned in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having 
eight of them taken up; and of those eight, the only two whom 
he caused to be accused, because they had the most laid to their 
charge, made their escape out of the camp, while their trial was ~ 
preparing. There is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, 
lest he should be obliged to punish them, and their punishment 
might occasion some tumult and disorder. ‘The others that were 
in custody he released, leaving them room to believe that he had 
found nothing against them, and telling them, that the battle with ~ 
the enemy should be the tribunal where they might fully justify 
their characters, and show the world how unlikely it was that they 
had ever entertained a thought of betraying their country. This 
well-timed and wise dissimulation, which opened a door for re- 
pentance, and avoided driving the offenders to despair, appeased 
ali the commotion, and quashed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his cavalry, in: 
which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The Megarians, 
who were encamped in the open country, suffered extremely by 
them; and in spite of all the vigour and resolution with which 
they defended themselves, they were upon the point of giving way, 
when a detachment of 200 Athenians, with some troops armed with 
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saeeatie, Wenpons, advanced to their succour. Masistins, the pe: 
uezai of the Persian horse, and one of the most considerable 
men. of his country, sceing them advance towards him in 
eréer, made his cavalry face about and attack them. ‘The Athe+ 
mians stood their -grouud, and waited to receive them. The shock 
was. very fierce aud violent, beth sides eqnalh endeavouring to 
show, by the issue of theiz encounter, what ne the success of 
the general engagement. The victory was along time disputed; 
but at last Masistius's horse, being wounded, threw. his master, 
who was instantly killed; upon which the Persians immediately 
ed. As soon as the news of his death reached the barbarians, 
their grief was excessive. They cut off their hair, as also the 
maues of their horses. and mules, filling the camp with their cries 
aud lanientations, having lost, in their opinion, the bravest man of 
their army. . 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, the two armies 
were a long time without coming to action; because the sooth- 
#ayers, upon inspecting the cttrails of the victims, foretold equally 
to both parties, that they should be victorious, provided they acted 
enly upon the defensive; whereas, on the other hand, they threat 
ened them cqually with a total overthrow, if they acted offensively, 
or made the first attack. ‘ 

They passed ten days in this manner, in view of each other. 
But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient temper, grew very 
uneasy at so long a delay. Besides, he had only a few days’ provi- 
sions left for his army; and the Grecians grew stronger every day 
by the addition of new troops, that were continually coming to join 
‘them. He therefore called a council: of war, in order to deliberate 
whether they showd give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of sin- 
gular merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they should 
not hazard a batile, but that they should retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to supply the army 
with provisions and forage. He alleged, that delays alone would 
Se capable of diminishing the ardour of the allies; that they would 
thereby have time to tamper with them, and might be able to draw 
some of tham of by gold and silver, which they would take care 
to distribute among the leaders, and among such as hed the great- 
est sway and authority in their several cities; and that, in short, 
this would be both the easiest and surest method of subjecting 
Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was everruled by Mar- 
donivs, whom the rest had not courage to contradict. ‘The result, 
therefore, of their deliberations was, that they should give battle 
the next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was on the 
side of the Grecians.in his beart, came sevretly, about midnight, te 
their camp, and informed. Aristides of all that had passed. 

Paysanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare them. 
selves for battle, and imparted to Aristides the design he had 
formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the Athenians 
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ithe right wing, instead of the left, in order to oppose them te 
the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed ‘to engage. 
Whether it was fear or prudence, that induced Pausanias to pro- 
‘this new disposition, the Athenians accepted it with pleasure.’ 
ing was heard among them but mutual exhcrtatioiis to acquit 
theraseives bravely, bidding each other remember, that neither they 
mor their enemies were changed since the battle of Marathon, an- 
ete victory had increased the courege of the Athenians, 
end het dispirited the Persians. We do not fight, said they, as 
m+ Set for a country only, or a city, but for the trophies erected 
at Marathon and at Salamis, that they moy not appear to be the 
work only of Miltiades and of Fortune, but the work of the Athe- 
mincns. Encouraging one another in this manner, they'went with 
ali the alacrity imaginable to change their post. But Mardonius, 
upon the intelligence he received of this movement, having made 
the like change in his order of battle, both sides ranged their troops 
again according to their former disposition. The whole day passed 
inthis manner, without their coming to action. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which it 
was resolved, that they should decamp from the place they were 
“am, and march to another, more conveniently situated for water. 
Night being come, and the officers endeavouring, at the head of 
their companies, to push forward to the camp marked out for them, 
great confusion arose among the truops, some going one way, and 
some anoflrer, without observing eny order or regularity in their 
march. At last they halted near the little city of Platew. : 
‘On the first news cf the Grecians having decamped, Mardonius: 
drew his whole army into order of battle, and pursued them with 
the hideous shouting and howling of his barbarian forces, who 
thought they were marching, not so much to fight, as to strip and 
plunder a fiying enemy: and theit general, likewise, making him- 
self sure of victory, proudly insulted Artabazus, reproaching him 
with his fearfal and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion 
he had conceived of the Lacedsemonians, who never fled, as he 
pretended, before an enemy; whereas here was an instance of the 
contrary. But the general quickly found this was no false or ill- 
grounded notion. Tie happened to fallin with the Lacede#monians, 
who were alone, and separated from the body of the Grecian army, 
to the number of 59,099 men, together with 3000 of tie Tegeans. 
The encounter was exceeding fierce: om both sides the. men 
fonght with the courage of lions; and the barbarians: perceived 
that they had to do with soldiers, who were determinex to conquer 
or die in the field. The Athenian troops, te whom Pausanias had 
sent on officer, were already upon their march to aid them: but 
the Greeks, who were on the side of the Persians, to the number 
of 50,000 men, went out to meet them,’and hindered them from 
proceeding any farther. Aristides with his little body of men bore 
cs i gm ia and withstood their attack, lettmg them. 
ox. I']. 
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see, how insignificant a superiority of numbers is against true 
’ courage and bravery. it 

_ The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in two differ- 
ent places, the Spartans were the first who broke in upon the Per- 
sian forces and put them into disorder. Mardonius, their general, 
falling dead of a wound he had received in the engagement, all his. 
army betook themselves to flight; and those Greeks, who were 
engaged against Aristides, did the same, as soon as they under- 
stood the barbarians were defeated. The latter had taken shelter 
in their former camp, where they had fortified themselves with an — 
inclosure of wood. The Lacedemonians pursued them thither, and 
attacked them in their intrenchment: but this they did weakly 
and irresolutely, like people that were not much accustomed to. 
sieges, and to storm walls. The Atherian troops, having advice 
of this, left off pursuing their Grecian adversaries, and marched to 
the camp of the Persians, which after several assaults they carried,. 
and made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent management had 

but too well foreseen the misfortune that befel them, after having 
distinguished himself in the engagement, and given all possible 
proofs of his courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the 40,000 men he commanded; and preventing his flight from being 
known by the expedition of his march, arrived safe at Byzantium, 
and from thence returned into Asia. Of all the rest of the Persian 
army, not 4000 men escaped that day’s slaughter; all were killed 
and cut to pieces Dy the Grecians, who by that means delivered 
themselves at once from all farther invasions from that nation, no 
Persian army having ever appeared after that time on this side 
the Hellespont. 
A. M. 3525. This battle was fought on the fourth day of the: 
Ant, J.C. 479. month Boedromion,* according to the Athenian man- 
ner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a testimony of their 
gratitude to Heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expense, which they placed in his temple at 
Olympia. The names of the several nations of Greece,} that were 
present in the engagement, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the statue; the Lacedemonians first, the Athenians 
next, and all the rest in order. 

One of the principal citizens of ‘na came and addressed him- 
self to Pausanias,{ exhorting him to revenge the indiguity that 
Mardonius and Xerxes had shown to Leonidas, whose dead body 
had been hung upon a gallows by their order, and urging Lim to 
use Mardonius’s body inthe same manner. As a farther motive 
for doing so, he added, that by thus satisfying the manes of those 
that were killed at Thermopyle, he would be sure to immortalize. 
his own name throughout all Greece, and make his memory pre- 


* This day answers to the nineteenth of our September. + Pausan. l. v. p. 53%. 
} Herod. |. ix. c.77, 78, 
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‘cious to the latest posterity. Carry thy base counsel elsewhere, 
replied Pausanias. Thou must havea very wrong notion of true 
glory, to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is by resembling 
a Merhicrione. If the esteem of the people of gina is not to be 
purchased but by such a praceeding, I shall be content with preserv- 
ing that of the Lacedemonians alone, amongst whom the base and 
ungenerous pleasure of revenge is never put in competition with that 
of showing clemency and moderation to their enemies, and especially 
after their death. As for the manes of my departed countrymen, - 
they are sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand Per- 
sians slain upon the spot in the last engagement. 

A dispute,* which arose between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians, to ascertain which of the two nations should have the 
prize of valour adjudged to them, as also which of them should 
have the privilege of erecting a trophy, had like te have sullied 
allthe glory, and imbittered the joy, of their late victory. They 
were just on the point of carrying things to the last extremity, and 
would certainly have decided the dispute with their swords, had 
not Aristides prevailed upon them, by the strength of his argu- 
ments, to refer the determination of the natter to the judgment of 
the Grecians in general. This proposition being accepted by both 
parties, and the Greeks being assemb :d upon the spot to décide 
the contest, Theogiton of Megara, speaking upon the question, 
gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valour ought to be adjudged 
neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city; unless 
they desired to kindle a zivil war, of more fatal consecuences than 
that to which they had just put anend. After he had finiched his 

_ speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, nobody doubted but he was 
going to claim that honour for the city of which he was a member 
and a native; for Corinth was the chief city of Greece in power 
and dignity after those of Athens and Sparta. But every body was 
agreeably deceived when they found, that all his discourse tended 
to the praise of the Plateans, and that the conclusion he made from 
the whole was, that in order to extinguish so dangerous a conten- 
tion, they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, against whom 
neither of the contending parties could have any grounds of anger 
or jealousy. This discourse and proposal were received with a 
general applause by the whole assembly. ‘Aristides immediately 
assented to it on the part of the Athenians, and Pausanias on the 
part of the Lacedemonians. 

All parties being thus agreed,+ before they began to Civide the 
spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore talents{ aside for the Pla- 
twans, who laid them out in building a temple to Minerva, in erect- 
ing a statue to her honour, and in adorning the temple with curious © 
and valuable paintings, which were still in being in Plutarch’s 
time, that is to say, above 600 years afterwards, and which were 


* Plut. in Arist. p. 331. t Herod. 1. ix. c. 79, 80. : 
+ Eighty thousand crowns French, and about 18,000/. sterling. 
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_ then.aa fresh as-if they had lately come out of the hands: of the 

rs, As for the trophy, which had been another article of the 

ispute, the Lacedwemonians erected one for themselves in pane 
lar, and the Athenians another. 

-'The-spoil was immense: in Mardoni1s's.camp they found prodi- 
gious sums of gold and silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, 
necklaces, and bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued or 
numbered. It is opserved by a certain bistorian,* that these spoils 
proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the instruments of introducing 

the love of riches and luxury among her inhabitants. According 
to the religious custom of the Grecians, before they divided. the © 
treasure, they appropriated the tenth part of the whole to the 
use of the gods. The rest was distributed equally amoung the cities 
and nations that had furnished troops; and the chief officers who 
had distinguished themselves in the field of battle were likewise 
distinguished i in this distribution. They sent a present of a golden 
tripod ' to. Delphi, in the imscription upon which Pausanias caused 

. these words to be inserted; Z'hat he lad defeated the barbarians at 
Platewz,¢ and thal in acknowledgment of that victory he had made 
this present to Apollo. 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour both 
of the victory and the oiferi g to himself alone, offended the Lace- 
demouian people, who, in order to punish: his pride im the very 
point in which hs thought to exalt himself, and at the same time te 
do justice to their confe derates, caused his name to be razed out, 
and that of the cities whictry had contributed to the victory to be 
put in the stead of it. Too ardent a thirst after glory on this ccca- 
sion did not give him leave to consider, that a man loses nothing by 
a diserect modesty, which forbears the setting too high a value 
upon ene’s.own services, and which, by screening aman from envy, 
serves rally to enhance his reputation. 

Pausanias: gave a more advantageous specimen of the Spartan 
temper and disposition, at an entert tainment which he gave a few 
days after the e engagement; ; Where one of ths tables was costly 
and magnificent, and displayed all the variety of delicacies and 
dainties “that used to be served at Mardonius’s table; ; aud the 
other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. Then 
comparing the two together, and causing his officers, whom he had 
invited on purpose, to observe ihe difference of them; WA&kt mad- 
ness, says he, was it in Mardonius, who was accustomed to sucha 
_ lucurious diet, lo come-and attack people like us, that lemew hew to 
live without any such superfliities 

All the Grecians seut to Delphi, to consult the oracle, concern- 
ing the sacrifice ub was proper tooifer, ‘Tle answer they received 


* Victo Mar¢onio, castra referta rezalis opulontice capta, unde: primar Greeces, divi- 
#0 inter se auro Persico, divitiarum luxuria cepit. Justin. L. ii. c. 14, 
{ Corn. Nep. in Pausan. ec. L. 
Ips dissimulatione famz famany auxit.. Tacit. §, Plut. in Arist. p. 231 92 
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from the god was, that’ they should erect an alter to Jupiter the 
Deliverer ; but that thoy should take care not to offer any sacrifice — 
upon it, before they had extinguished all the fire in the country, 
because it had been polinted and profaned by the barbnrians; and 
that they should come as far a3 Delon to fetch pure fire, which 
they were to take from the altar, called the Common alter. 4 
This answer being braught to the Grecians from tne oracle, 
the generals immediately dispersed themselves throughout the 
whole country, and caused all the fires to be extinguished: and 
Euchidas, a citizen of Plater, having taken upon himself to* go 
nad fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedition, made the best 
of his way to Delphi. On his arrival he purified himsclf, sprinkled 
his body with consecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, and 
then approachad the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he 
took the holy fire, and carried it with him to Plate, where he ar- 
rived before the setting of the sun, having travelled 1000 stadia 
which make 125 miles English) in one day. As soon as he came 
back, he saluted his fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, “ 
fell down at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards.’ His 
countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in.the temple of 
Diana, surnamed-Eucleia, which signifies, of good. renown, and put 
the following epitaph upon his tomb, in the compass ef one verse: 
Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphi, and returned 
back the same day. ce i 
Tn the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not long 
after this occurrence, Aristides proposed the following decree: That. 
all the cities of Greece should every year send their respective de- 
puties to Plates, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Deliverer, and 
to the gods of the city; (this assembly was still regularly held in the 
time of Plutarch:) that every five years there should be games celé- 
brated there, which should be called the games of liberty ; that the 
several states of Greece together should rais2 a body of troops, con- 
sisting of 10,600 foot and 1000 horse, and should equip a fleet of 100 
ships, which should be constantly maintained for making war 


“against the barbarians; and that the inhabitants of Plate, solely 


devoted to the sorvice of the gods, should be looked upon as sacred 
end inviolable, and be concerned in no other furction than that of 


_ offering prayers and sacrifices for the general preservation and 


prosperity of Greece, : 
All these articles being approved of and passed into a law, the 
citizens of Platez took upon them to solemnize, every year, the an= 
miversary festival in honour of those persons that were slain in the 
battle. The order and manner of performing this sacrifice was ag 
follows: The sixteenth day cf the month Maimac’e:ion,* which’ 
answers to our month of December, at day-break, they walked in 


* Three months afcer that in which tne batile of Plate was fought. Probabsy. 
these funeral rites were not at first performed till the enemy were entirely gone, and the 
coustry was free. ; . 
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a solemn procession, which was_preceded by a trumpet that sound- 
ed to battle. Next to the trumpet marched several chariots, filled 
with crowns ard branches of myrtle. After these chariots was led 
a black bull, behind which marched a company of young persons, 
carrying pitchers in their hands fui of wine and milk, the ordinary 
libations offered to the dead, and phials of oil and perfumes. All 
these young persons were free-men; for no slave was allowed to 
have any part in this ceremony, which was instituted for men who 
had lost their lives for liberty. In the rear of this procession fol- 
lowed the archon, or chief magistrate of the Plateans, for whom it 
was unlawful at any other time even so much as to touch iron, or 
to wear any other garment than a white one. But upon this occa- 
sion, being clad in purple raiment, having a sword by his side, and 
holding an urn in his hands, which he took from the place where 
they kept their prblic records, he marched through the city to the 
place where the tombs of his countrymen were erected. As soon 
as he came there, he drew water with his urn from the fountain, 
washed with his own hands the little columns that belonged to the 
tombs, rubbed them afterwards with essence, and then killed the 


bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that purpose. After having | 


offered up prayers to the terrestrial Jupiter* and Mercury, he in- 
vited those valiant souls deceased to come to their feast, and to 
partake of ther funeral libations; then taking a cup in his hand, and 
having filled 1t with wine, he poured it out on the ground, and said 
with a loud voice :—I present this cup to those valiant men, who died 
for the liberty of the Grecians. These ceremonies were annually 
performed even in the time of Plutarch. 

Diodorus adds,} that the Athenians, in particular, embellished the 
monuments of their citizens, who died in the war with the Persiana, 
with magnificent ornaments, instituted funeral games to their ho- 
nour, and appointed asolemn panegyric to be pronounced over them, 
which in all probability was repeated every year. 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how much 
these solemn testimonies and perpetual demonstration of honour, 
esteem, and gratitude for soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in 
the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, 
and of the services they rendered their country, and to inspire the 
spectators with emulation and courage; and how exceedingly well 
calculated all this was to cultivate and perpetuate a spirit of 
bravery in the people, and to make their troops victorious and in- 
vincible. 

' The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck, at seeing how 
wonderfully careful and exact these people wére to acquit theni- 
selves on every occasion of the duties of religion. The great event 
which I have just been relating, viz. the battle of Platee, affords 


* The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto: and the same epithet of terrestrial 
was also given to Mercury ; because it was believed to be his office to conduct departed 
souls to the infernal regions t Lib. xi. p. 26. 
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ms very remarkable proofs of this, in the annual and perpetual 
sacrifice they instituted to Jupiter the Deliverer, which was still 
continued in the time of Plutarch; in the care they took to con- 
secrate the tenth part of all their spoil to the gods; and in the decree 
proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival for ever, as an 
anniversary commemoration of that success. It isa delightful thing, 
methinks, to see pagan and idolatrous nations thus. publicly con- 
fessing and declaring, that all their expectations centre in the Su- 
preme Being; that they think themselves obliged to ascribe the 
success of all their undertakings to him; that they look upon him 
as the Author of all their victories and prosperities, as the sove- 
reign ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the source from 
whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage, are derived ; 
and as entitled, on all these accounts, to the first and best part of 
their spoils, and to their perpetual acknowledgments and thanks- 


givings for such distinguished favours and benefits. 


’ SECTION X. 
"The battle near Mycale. The defeat of the Persians. 


On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle of Platee,* 
their naval forces obtained a memorable victory in Asia over the 
remainder of the Persian fleet. For whilst that of the Greeks lay — 
at Avgina, under the command of Leotychides, one of the kings of 
Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ambassadors came to 
those generals from the [onians to invite them into Asia to deliver 
the Grecian cities from their subjection to the barbarians. On this 
invitation they immediately set sail for Asia, and steered their 


‘course by Delos. While they continued there, other ambassa- 


dors arrived from Samos, and brovght them intelligence that the 
Persian fleet, which had passed the winter at Cums, was then at 
Samos, where it would be an easy matter to defeat and destroy it ; 
earnestly pressing them at the same time not to neglect so favour- 
able an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon sailed away directly for 
Samos. But the Persians, receiving intelligence of their approach, 
retired to Mycale,a promontory of the continent of Asia, where 


their land army, consisting of 100,000 men, who were the remain- 
der of those that Xerxes had carried back from Greece the year 


before, was encamped. Here they drew their vessels ashore, which 
Was @ Common practice among the ancients, and surrounded them 
with a strong rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very 
pe and with the help of the Ionians defeated their land army, 
orced their rampart, and burnt all their vessels. 

The battle of Plates was fought in the morning, and that of 
Mycale in the afternoon on the same day: and yet all the Greek 
writers pretend that the victory of Plates was known at Mycale, 


* Herod |. ix. c. 8%—105. Dhod. |. xi. p. S—28, 
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before the latter engegemont was begun, though the whole Algear 
#ea, which requires several days sailing to eress it, was betwen 
those tw» places. But Diodorus Siculus explains *o us thismy ‘ery. 
He tells us, that Leotychides, observing his soldiers to be much 
dejected for fear their countrymen at Pistme should sink under 
the numbers of Mardonjus’s army, contrived a stratagem to reani- 
mate them; and thet, therefore, when he was just upon the point 
of making the first attack, he caused a rumour to be spread among 


his troops,* that the Persians were defeated at Platem, thouch at. 
ri d b] 


that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 

Xerxes,} hearing the news of these two great overthrows, left 
Sardis with as much haste as he had formerly quitted Athens, after 
the battle of Salamis, and retired with great precipitation into Per- 
sia, in order to put himsclf, as far as he possibly could, out of the 
reach of his victorious enemics. But before he set out, he gave 
orders to burn and demolish all the temples belonging té the Gre- 
cian cities in Asia: which order was so far executed, that not one 
escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. He acted im 
this manner at the instigation of the Magi,$ who were professed 
enemies. to temples and images. The second Zoroaster had 
thoroughly instructed him in their religion, and made him a 
zealous defender of it. Pliny informs us,j| that Ostanes, the head 
of the Magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained its 
maxims end interests with the greatest violence, attended Xerxes 
upon this expedition into Greece. This prince,fas he passed 
through Babylon on his return to Susa, destroyed also all the tem- 
ples in that city, as he had done those of Gresce and Asia Minor; 
doubtless, through the same principle, and out of hatred to the sect 
of the Sabxans, who made use of images in their divine worship, 
which was a thing utterly detested by the Magi. Perhaps, alse, 
the desire of making himself ainmends for the expenses incurred in 
his Grecian expedition by the spoil and plunder of those temples, 
might be another motive thet induced him to destroy them; for it 
ig certain, he found immense riches and treasure in them, which 
had been amassed through the superstition of princes and people 
guring a long series of ages. 

The Greciaii fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set sail toward the 
Hellespont, in order to possess themselves of the bridges which 
Aerxes had caused to be laid over that narrow passage, and which. 

“they supposed were sti!l entire; but finding them broken down by 
tempestuous weather, Leotychides and his Peloponnesian forces 
returned towards their own country. As for Xanthippug, he stayed 

‘with the Athenians and their Ioman confederates, and they made 
themselves masters of Sestus and the Thracian Chersonesus, in 


* What we are told also of Paulus £milius’s victory over the Macedonians, which 


was known at Rome the very day it was obtained, without doubt happened iu 
gaine manner. t Biod. 1... p, 23. } Big. b xiv. p. 634, 
% (ic 1. ii. de Leg, n, 52. i Plin. Loaxxy cc. 1, W Arrian. |. vii, 
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which places they found great booty, and took a vast numberof 
esi After which, on the approach of winter, they returned 
their own cities. | ‘ 
From this time all the cities of fonia revolted from the Persians 
and having entered into 2 confederacy with the Grecians, mest oi 
them preserved their liberty during the time that empire subsisted. 


SECTION XI. | 
The barbarous und inhuman:revenge of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes. 


A.M. 3525. During the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis,* he 
Ant. 5. C. 479. conceived a violent passion for the wife of his brother 
Masistes, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had always 
served the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had never.done 
any ‘thing to diseblige him. ‘The virtue of this lady, and her great 
affection and fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable to all the 
king’s solicitations. However, he still flattered himeelf, that bya 
rofusion of favours and liberalities he might possibly gain upon 
ee and among other favours which he conferred upon her, he 
_ married his eldest son Darius, whom he intended for his successor, 
to Artainta, this princess’s daughter, and ordered that the mar- 
riage should be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But 
Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable, in spite of all his - 
temptations and attacks, immediately changed his object, and fel. 
passionately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate the 
glorious example of her mother’s constancy and virtue. Whilst 
this intrigue was carrying on, Amestris, wife to Xerxes, presented 
him with a rich and magnificent robe of her own making. Xerxes, 
being extremely pleased with this robe, thought fit to put it om upon 
the first visit he efterwards made to Artainta; and in conversation 
pressed her to let him know what she desired he should do for her, 
assuring her, at the same time, with an oath, that he would grant 
her whatever she asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him 
to give her the robe he had on.. Xerxes, foresecing the ill conse- 
quences that would necessarily ensue upon his making her this 
present, did all that he could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, 
and offered her any thing in the world in lieu of it. But not being 
able to prevail upon her, and thinking himself bound by the im- 
t promise and oath.he had made to her, he gave her the 
robe. The lady no sooner received it, than she put it on;,and wore 
it publicly by way of trophy. ' 
Amesiris, being confirmed in the suspicions she had entertained 
by this action, was enraged to the last degree. But instead of 
ee ee engoance fall upon the daughter, who was the only 
, 8he resolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom she 
looked upon as the author of the whole intrigue, though she was. 
eutirely innocent of the matter. For the better executing of hex 
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purpose, she waited until the grand feast, which was every year 
celebrated on the king’s birth-day, and which was not far off; on 
which occasion the king, according to the established custom of 
the country, granted her whatever she demanded. This day then 
being come, the thing which she desired of his majesty was, that the” 
wife of Masistis should be delivered into her hands. Xerxes, who- 
apprehended the queen’s design, and who was struck with horror 
at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his brother, as on ac- 
count of the innocence of the lady, against whom he perceived his 
wife was violently exasperated, at first refused her request, and 
endeavoured all he could to dissuade her from it. But not being 
able either to prevail upon her, or to act with steadiness and reso- 
lution himself, he at last yielded, and was guilty of complaisance 
equally weak and cruel; making the inviolable obligations of 
justice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws of a custom, 
that had been established solely to give occasion for the doing of 
good, and for acts of beneficence and generosity. In consequence 
then of this compliance, the lady was apprehended by the king’s 
guards, and delivered to Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, 
nose, ears, and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the 
dogs in her own presence, and then sent her home to her husband’s 
house in that mutilated and miserable condition. In the mean 
time Xerxes had sent for his brother, in order to prepare him for 
this melancholy and tragical adventure. He first gave him to 
understand, that he should be glad he would put away his wife; 
and, to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters 
in marriage in her stead. But Masistes, who was passionately 
fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himself to divorce her: 
whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that since he refused 
his daughter he should neither have her nor his wife, and that he 
would teach him not to reject the offers his master had made him; 
and with this inhuman reply dismissed him. 
This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the greatest anxiety, 
thinking he had reason to apprehend the worst; he made all the 
haste he could home to see what had passed there during his ab- 
_ gence. On his arrival he found his wife in that deplorable condi- 
tion we have just been describing. Being enraged thereat to the 
degree we may naturally imagine, he assembled all his family, his 
servants and dependants, and set out with all possible expedition 
for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, as soon as 
he arrived there, to raise an army and make war against the king, 
in order to avenge himself for his barbarous treatment. But 
Xerxes being informed of his hasty departure, and from thence 
suspecting his design, sent a party of horse to pursue him; which, 
having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together with his children 
and all his retinue. J do not know whether a more tragical ex- 
ample of revenge than that which I have now related, is to be 
found in history. 
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There is still another action,* no less cruel nor impious than the 
former, related of Amestris. She caused fourteen children of the 
best families in Persia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the in- 
fernal gods, out of compliance with a superstitious custom practised 
by the Persians. 

Masistes being dead,t Nerxes.gave the government of Bactriana 
fo his second son Hystaspes, who being by that means obliged to 
live at a distance from the court, gave his youngest brother Arta- 
xerxes the opportunity of ascending the throne to his disadvantage, 
after the death of their father, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Here ends Herodotus’s history, viz. at the battle of Mycale and 
the siege of the city of Sestos by the Athenians. 


SECTION XII. 


The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Lacedemonians. 


A. M. 3526. The ‘war, commonly called the war of Media,f 
Ant. J.C. 478. which had lasted but two years, being terminated in 
the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians, on their return to 
their own country, sent for their wives and children, whom they 


had committed to the’ care of their friends during the war, and 


began to think of rebuilding the city, which had veen almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the Persians, and of surrounding it with strong 
walls, in order to secure it from future violence. The Lacede- 
monians having intelligence of this, conceived a jealousy, and_ 
pos rg to apprehend, that if Athens, which was already very pow- 
erful by sea, should go on to increase her strength by land also, 
she might take upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to de- 
prive the latter of that authority and pre-eminence, which she had - 
hitherto exercised over the rest of Greece. They therefore sent 
an embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was to repre- 
sent to thei, that the common interest of Greece required, that 
there should be no fortified city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in 
case of a second irruption, it should serve for a place of arms for 
the Persians, who would be sure to settle themselves in it, as they 
had done before at Thebes, and who from thence would be able to 
infest the whole country, and to make themselves masters of it 
very speedily. 'Themistocles, who since the battle of Salamis was 
greatly considered and respected at Athens, easily penetrated into 
the real design of tle Lacedemonianc, though it was gilded over 
with the specious pretext of the public good: but, as the latter 
were able, with the assistance of their allies, to hinder the Athe- 
nians, by force, from carrying on the work, in case they should. 
positively and absolutely refuse to comply with their demands, 
advised the senate to make use of cunning and dissimulation as w 


© Hered. |. vil.« 114. t Diod. 1. xi. p. 53. 3 Thucyd. t. i. p. 9-62. Diow 
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asthe Lacedemonians. The answer therefore they made.thevene _ 
woys was, that they would send an embassy to Sparta, to-satisfy the — 
commonwealth with respect to their apprehensions and.suspicions. 
Themistocles caused himself to be nominated one.of the ambassa~ 
dors, and warned the senate not to let his colleagues set out.al 

with him, but to.sena them one after another, in order to gam 
ume for carrying cn the work. The matter was executed pure 
suant to his advice; and he accordingly went alone to Lacedemeon, 
where he let a great many days pass without waiting upon the . 
magistrates, or applying io the senate. And, upon their pressing 
him to do it, andasking him the reason why he deferred it so long, 
he made answer, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, 
that they might all have their audience .of the senate together, 
and seemed to be very much surprised that they were so long in 
coming. At length they arrived; but all came singly, and at » 
good distance of time one from another. During all this ‘interval, 
the work was carried on at Athens with the utmost industry and 
vigour. The women, children, strangers, and slaves, were all 
employed in it; nor was it interrupted night or day. The Spar- 
tans were not ignorant of the matter, and made great complaints _ 
of it to Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, and. presse& 
‘them to. send other deputies to Athens, in order'to mform them- 
selves better o: the subject, desiring them not to give credit to 
vague and flying reports, without foundation. At the same time 
he secretly advised the Athenisns to detain the Spartan envoys as 
so many hostages, until he and his colleagues were returned fromm 
their embassy, fearing, not without good reason, that they them- 
selves might be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, 
when all his colleagues were arrived, he desired an audience, and 
declared, in full senate, that it was really true that the Athemians 
had resolved to fortify their city with strong walls; that the work 
was almost.completed; that they had judged it to be absolutely 
necessary for their own security, and for the public good of the 
allics; telling them, at the same time, that. after the great expe= 
rience they had had of the Athenian people’s behaviour, they 
could not well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for the -com- 
mon interest of their country; that,.asthe condition and privileges 
of all the allies ought to be equal, it was just the Athenians should 
provide for their own safety by all the methods they judged neces- 
sary, as well as the other confederates; that they had thought of. 
this expedient, and were in a condition to defend their city against 
whosoever should presume to attack it; anid that es for the Lace- 
demonians,* it was not much for their honour that they should 
desire ‘to establish their power and superiority rather upon the 
‘weak and defenceless.condition of their allies, than upon theirown 
strength and valour. The Lacedemonians were extremely dis- 


* Graviter castigat eos, qudd.non vistute, sed imbesillitate sociorm poteatiam.que- 
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eased with this discourse: but either out-of a sense of gratitude 
md esteem for the Athenians, who had rendered such important 
vices to the country, or out of a conviction of their inability to 
e their enterprise, they dissemLied their resentment; and the 


returned ‘to their respective cities. ) 
’ "‘Themistocles,* who had always his thoughts fixed upon raising 
and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian commenwealth, 
did not pontine his views to the walls ofthe city. He wenton withthe 
same vigorous application to finish the building and fortifications of 
the Pireeus; for, from the time that he had entered into office, he had 
an that great work. Before his time they had no other port at 
Athens than that of Phalerus, which was neither very large nor 
commodious, and consequently not capable of answering the preat 
designs of Themistocles. For this reason he had cast his eye 
upon the Pireeus, which seemed to invite him by its advantageous 
sliuation, and by the convenience of its three spacious havers, that 
were capable of containing above 400 vessels. ‘This undertaking 
was prosecuted with co much diligence and vivacity, thet the 
- work was considerably advanced in a very little tine. Themisto= 
cles likewise obtained a decree, that every year they should build 
twenty vessels for the augmentation of their fleet; and in order 
to engage a greater number of workmen and sailors to resort to 
Athens, he caused particular privileges and immunities to be granted 
in their fayour. His design was, as I -have already observed, to 
make the whole force of Athens maritime; in which he followed @ 
very different scheme from what had been pursued by their an- 
cient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to alienate the minds. 
of the citizens from seafaring business, and from war, and to make 
them apply themselves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable em- 
ployments, published this fable: that Minerva, disputing with Nep- 
tune, to know which of them should be declared patron of Attiva, 
and give their name to the city, newly built, she gained her cause 
by showing her judges the branch of an blive-tree, the hapry 
symbol of peace and plenty, which she had planted: -whereas 
eptune had made a fiery horse, the symbol of war and confusion, 
rise out of the earth before them. 


SECTION XIII. 
“The black design of Themistocles rejected unanimously by the people .of Athens. in 


Aristides’s condescension to the people 


Themistocles,} who had conceived in his breast the design of - 


the Lacedemonians, and of taking the government of - 


reece out of their hands, in order to put it into those of the Athe- 
= Thucyd p-€2,03. “‘Diod. 1. xi. p. 32,33 Put, in ‘Themist. p 121,322, 
Vor. Ill. F 


on both sides, having all suitable honours paid them, — 
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nians, kept his eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that 
great project. And he was not very nice or scrupulous in the 
choice of his measures, whatever tended towards the accomplish- 
ing of the end he had in view, he looked upon as just and lawful. 
Ona certain day, then, he declared, in a full assembly of the people, 
that he had planned a very important design; but that he could not 
communicate it to the people ; because, in order to ensure success, 
it was necessary that it should be carried on with the greatest 
secrecy: he therefore desired they would appoint a person to whem 
he might explain himself upon the matter in question. Aristides was 
unanimously pitched upon by the whole assembly, and they refer- 
red themselves entirely to bis opinion of the affair; so great a con- 
fidence had they both in his probity and prudence. Themistocles, 
therefore, having taking him aside, told him, that the design he had 
conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest of the Gre- 
cian states, which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this 
means Athens would certainly become mistress of all Greece. 
Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, and only declared to 
them, that indeed nothing could be more advantageous to the com- 
monwealth than Themistocles’ project; but that, at the same 
time, nothing could be more unjust. All the people unanimously 
ordained, that Themistocles should entirely desist from his project. 
We see, in this instance, that it was not without some foundation. 
_ that the title of Just was given to Aristides, even in his lifetime ; 
a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior to all those which con 
querors pursue with so much ardour, and which in some measure 
approximates a man to the Divinity. 

I know not whether all history can afford us a fact more worthy 
ef admiration than this. It is not a company of philosophers (te 
whom it costs nothing to establish fine maxims and sublime notions 
of morality in the schools,) who determine on this occasion, that the 
consideration of profit and advantage ought never to prevail in pre- 
ference to what is honest and just. It isan entire people, who are 
highly interested in the proposal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the state, and 
who, notwithstanding, reject it with unanimous consent and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and that for this only reason, that it is - 
contrary to justice. How black and perfidious, on the other hand, 
was the design which Themistocles proposed, of burning the fleet 
of their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, solely to 
aggrandize the power of the Athenians! Had he a hundred times 
the merit that is ascribed to him, this single action would be suffix 
cient to sully all the brilliancy of his glory. For it is the heart, that 
is to say, integrity and probity, that constitute true merit. — 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things with 
great justness, does not seem, on this occasion, to condemn The- 
mistocles. After having spoken of the works he had constructed 
in the Pireeus, he goes on to the fact in question, of which he says, 
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Themistocles projected something st1Lu GREATER, for the augmen- 
fation of their maritime power.* 

The Lacedemonians having proposed, in the council of the Am- 

ictyons, that all the cities which had not taken arms i 

erxes should be excluded from that assembly, Themistocles, who 
was apprchensive that, if the Thessalians, the Argives, and the 
Thebans were excluded that couneil, the Spartans would by that 
means become masters of the suffrages, and consequently deter- 
mine all affairs according to their pleasure, made a speech in behalf 
of the cities whose exclus:on was proposed, and brought the deputies 

that composed the assembly over to his sentiments. He represented 
to them, that the greatest part of the cities that had entered into 
the confederacy, were but one-and-thirty in the whole, were very 
small and inconsiderable; that it would therefore be a very strange, 
as well as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all the other 
cities of Greece of their votes and places in the grand assen.bly of 
the nation, and by that means suffer the august council of the Am- 
phictyons to fall under the direction and influence of two or three 
of the most powerful cities, which for the future would give law to 
all the rest, and would subvert and abolish that equality of power, 
whieh was justly regarded as the basis and soul of all republics. 
Themistocles, by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, drew 
upon himself the hatred of the Lacedemonians, who from that time 
became his professed enemies. He had also incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the rest of the allies, by the rigorous and rapacious 
manner in which he had exacted contributions from them. 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt,t the people, finding 
themselves in a state of peace and tranquillity, endeavoured by every 
method to get the government into their own hands, and to make 
the Athenian state an absolute democracy. This design of theirs, 
though planned with the utmost secrecy, did not escape the vigi- 
lance and penetration of Aristides, who saw all the consequences 
with which such an innovation would be attended. But, as ha 
considered on one hand, that the people were entitled to some re- 

ard, on account ef the valour they had shown in all the battles 
which had been lately gained; and, on the other, that it would be 
no easy matter to curb and restrain a people, who still, in a manner, 
had their arms in their hands, and who were grown more insolent 
than ever from their victories ; on these considerations, he thought 
it proper to observe measures with them, and to find out some me- 
dium to satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, 
by which it was ordained, that the offices of government should be 
open to all the citizens, and that the archons, who were the chief 
magistrates of the commonwealth, and who used to be chosen only 
out of the richest of its members, viz. from amongst those only who 
received at least 500 medimni of grain as the produce of their 
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‘ands, should for the future be elected indifferently from the general - 
body of the Athenians, without distinction. By ‘thus givmg wap 
commo- 


#omething ‘to the people, he prevented ell dissensions a 


‘tions, which might have proved fatal, not only to the Athenian state, 
ut to all Greece. ei 


SECTION XIV. 


‘Phe Lacedemontans lose the chief command, through ‘the pride and ignorance of - 
Pausanias. 


A.B. 3523. The Grecians,* encouraged by the happy success 
Ant. J. C.476. which had every where attended their victorious arms, 
determined to send a fleet to sea, in order to deliver such of their 
allies as were still under the yoke of the Persians, out of their hands. 
Pausanias was the commander of the flect for the Lacedemonians; 
and Aistides, and Cimon, the son of Miltiades, commanded ‘for 
the Athenians. They first directed their course to the isle of Cy- 
prus, wherethey restored all the cities to their liberty ; then, steer- 
ang towards the Hellespont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, 
of which they made themselves masters, and took a vast number 
of prisoners, a great part of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable families ef Persia. . 
Pausanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of betraying 
his country, judged it proper to make use of this opportunity to 
gaim the favour of Xerxes. To this end he caused a report to be 
spread among his troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he 
had committed to the guard and care of one of his officers, had 
made their escape by night, and were fled; whereas he had set 
them at liberty himself, and sent a letter by them to Xerxes, 
wherein he otiered to deliver the city of Sparta, and all Greeec, 
into his hands, on condition he would give him his daughter ia 
marriage. ‘I'he kine did not fail to give him a.favourable answer, 
and to send him very large sums of money also, in order to win 
over as many of the Grecians as he should find disposed to enter 
intohis designs. ‘The person he appointed to manage this intrigae 
with him was Artabazus; and in order to enable him to ‘transact 
the matter with the greater ease and security, he made him 
governor of all the sea coasts of Asia Minor. . 
_Pausanias,} who was ‘already dazzled with the prospect of his 
future greatness, began from this moment to change his-whole 
conduct and behavieur. The poor, modest, and frugal way of 
living at Sparta; the subjection to rigii and austere laws, which 
neither spared nor respected any man, but were altogether as m= | 
exorable and inflexible to the greatest as to those of the meanest 
condition; all this became insupportable to Pausanias. He could 
not bear the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after having pos- 
zessed such high commands and employments, to return to a state 
- -®"Phuoyd.1. i. p. 63. 84. 86, f Plut. in Arist. p. 332, 333, 
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6 “nest , that would eo a him with the meanest of the 
this was his inducement to enter into a treaty with the 
barbarians. He entirely laid aside the manners and behaviour of 
‘his country; assumed both the dress and haughtiness of the Per- 
sians, end imitated them in all their expensive Tuxur y and ‘magnifi- 
eence. He treated the allies with insufferable rudeness and inso- 
fence; never spoke to che officers but with menaces and arrogance; 
required ery honours to be paid to him, and by his whole 
Behaviour rendered the Spartan government odious to all the con- 
federates. On the other hand, the courteous, affable, and en- 
feeing depertment of Aristides and Cimon; an infinite remoteness 
all imperious and haughty airs, which tend only to alienate 
the affections; a gentle, kind, and beneficent disposition, which 
showed itself in all their actions, and which served to temper 
the authority of their commands, and to render it both easy and 
jable; the justice and humanity, conspicvous in every thing 
they did; the great care they took to offend no person whatsoever, 
dto do kind offices to all about them; all this hurt Pausaniag 
_exeeedingly, by the contrast of their opposite characters, and in- 


ereased the general discontent. At last this dissatisfaction pub- . 


broke out; and all the allies deserted him, and put themselves 

r the command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 

‘ Aristides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and 
samc which he opposed to the arrogance and roughness of 
amias, and by inspir.ng Cimon his colleague with the same 
sentiments, insensibly draw off the minds of the allies from the 
Leeedemonians without their perceiving it, and at length deprived 
them of the command; not by open force, or by sending out armies 
and fleets against them, and still less by ‘naking use of any artifice 
or perfidions »ractices; but by the wisdom and moderation of his 


conduct, and by rendering the government of the Athenians 


amiable. 

{t must be confessed, at the same time, that the Spartan people 
on this occasion showed o greatness ef soul, and a spirit of mode- 
ration, that cam never be sufficiently admired: for when they were 
convinced, that their commanders grew haughty and insolent from. 
their too great authority, they willingly renounced the ruperiority 
which they had hitherto exercised over the rest of the Grecians,, 
and forbore sending any more of their generals to command the 
Grecian armies ; choosing rather, adds the historian, to have their 
citizens wise, eedent: and seafeahignves to the discipline and laws of. 
the commonwealth, than to maintaia their pre-eminence and supe 
rior.ty over all the other Grecian states. 


SECTION XV 
Pausanias’s sceret conspiracy with.the Persians. His death: 
A. BM. 352%). Upon the repeated complaints which the Syartan 


Ant. J.C.475.. commonwealth reccived on all hands against Pausae 
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nias,* they recalled him home to give an account of his conduct 
But not having sufficient evidence to convict him of having carried 
on a correspondence with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him 
on his first trial; after which he returned of his own private au- 
thority, and without the consent and approbation of the republic, 
to the city of Byzantium, from whence he continued to carry on 
his secret practices with Artabazus. But, as he was still guilty of 


many viclent and unjust proceedings whilst he resided there, the — 


Athenians obliged him to leave the place; from whence he retired 
to Colon, a small city of the Troad. There he received an order 
from the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, in 
case of disobedience, 2 public enemy and traitor to his country. 
He complied with the summons, and went home, hoping he should 
still be able to bring himself off by dint of money. On his arrival he 
was Committed to prison,and was soon afterwards brought again upon 
his trial before the judges. The charge brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong presumptions. 
Several of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to give 
them their liberty,in case they would entér into his designs, and serve 
him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, as it 
was the custom for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence of death 
egainst a Spartan, without a full and direct proof of the crime laid 


to his charge, they looked upon the evidence against him as in-. 


sufficient ; and the more so, as he was of the royal family, and was 
actually invested with the administration of the regal office; for 
Pausanias exercised the function of king, as being the guardian 
and nearest relation tv Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was theretore acquitted a second time, 
and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear and 
plain evidence against the offender, a certain slave, who was called 
the Argilian, came to them, and brought them a letter, written by 
Pausanias himself to the king of Persia, which the slave was -to 
have carried to Artabazus. It must be observed, by the way, that 
this Persian governor and Pausanias had agreed together, imme- 
diately to put to death all the couriers they mutually sent to one 
another, as soon as their packets or messages were delivered, that 
there might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering their 
correspondence. ‘The Argilian, who saw none of his fellow-ser- 
vants, that had been sent, return back again, had some suspicion; 
and when it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was in- 
trusted with, in which Artabazus was positively desired to kill him 
as soon as he delivered it. This was the letter the slave put into 
the hands of the Ephori; who still thought even this proof insuf 
ficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corrobo 


rate it by the testimony of Pausauias himself. The slave, in con © 
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_ cert with thom, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at Tenarus, 
as to a secure asylum. ‘Two small closets had been purposely 
made there, in which the Ephori and some Spartans hid them- 
selves. The instant Pausanias was informed that the Argilian 
had fled to this temple, he hasted thither, to inquire the reason. 
The slave confessed that he had opened the letter; and that find- 
ing by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he had fled to 
that temple to save his life. As Pausanias could not deny the 
fact, he made the best excuse he could; promised the slave a great 
reward, and obliged him to engage not to mention what had passed 
between them to any person whatsoever. Pausanias then left him. 

Pausanius’s guilt was now but too evident. The moment he wus 
returned to the-city, the Ephori were resolved to seize him. From 
the aspect of one of those magistrates, and from a signal which he 
made him, he plainly perceived that some evil design was meditated 

“against him, and therefore he ran with the utmost speed to the 
temple of Pallas, called Chalcimcos, near that place, and got into 
it before the pursuers could overtake him. The entrance was im- 
mediately stopped up with great stones; and history informs us, 
that the criminal’s mother was the first who brought one. They 
also took off the roof of the chapel, and, as the Ephori did not dare 
to take him out of it by force, because this would have been a viola- 
tion of that sacred asylum, they resolved to leave him exposed to 

the inclemencies of the weather, and accordingly he was starved 
to death. However, a few minutes before he died, they drew him 

out of the temple. His corpse was buried not far from that place: 
but the oracle of Delphi, which they consulted soon after, declared, 
that to appease the anger of the goddess, who was justly offended 
onaccount of the violation of her temple, two statues must be set 
up there in honour of Pausanias, which was done accordingly. 
Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition had stifled 
in him all sentiments of probity, honour, love of country, zeal for 
liberty, and of hatred and aversion for the barbarians; sentiments 
which, in some measure, were innate in all the Greeks, and particu- 
larly in the Lacedemonians. 
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SECTION XVI. 


Themistocies, being prosecuted by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, as an accom- 
plice in Pausanias’s conspiracy, flies for shelter to king Adimetus. 


. 


A. M. 3531. Themistocles was also implicated in the charge 
Ant J.C. 473. brought against Pausanias.* He was then in exile. 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire of arbitrary power, 
had made him odious to his fellow-citizens. He had built, ve 
near his house, a temple dedicated to Diana, under the title 
Diana Aristobula, that is to say, the giver of good counsel ; as hint- 


* Thucyd. |. |. p. $9, 90. Plut. in Themist. °23, 124. Corn. Nep. in Themist. 6. vill 
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ing tothe Athenians, that he had given good counsel to their 4 
and to all Greece; and he also had placed bis statue im it. which’ 
was standing in Plutarch’s time. It appeared, says he, from this 
“statue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as his valour. Finding 
that men listened with pleasure to all the caluinmnies which his 
enemies spread agamst him, in order to silence them, he was fer 
ever expatiating, in all public assemblies, on the services he had 
done Ins country. As they were st last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often, How! says he to them, are you 
weary of having good offices frequently done you by the same persons? 
‘He did not consider, that putting them so often in mind of his 
Bervices,* was in 2 manner reproaching them with their having for- 
gotten them, which was not very civil; and he seemed not to know 
that the surest way to acquire applause, is to leave the bestowing 
of it to others, and to resolve to do such things only as are praise- 
worthy ; and that a frequent mention of one’s own virtue and ex- 
alted actions, is so far from appeasing envy, that it only inflames it. 
- "Phemistocles,} after having been banished from Athens, by the 
ostracism, withdrew to Argos. He was there when Pausanias was 
rosecuted as a traitor who had conspired against his country. 
He had at first concealed his ‘machinations from Themistocles, 
though he was one of his best friends; but as soon as he saw that 
he was expelled his country, and highly resented that injury, he. 
disclosed his projects to him, and pressed hirn to jom in them. To 
induce him to comply, he showed him the letters which the king of 
Persia wrote to him; and endeavoured to animate him against the 
Athenians, by painting their injustice and ingratitude in the strong. 
est colours. However, Themistocles rejected with indignation the 
proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to take any part 
in hisschemes: but then he concealed what had passed between 
them, and did not discover the enterprise he had formed; whether 
it was that he imagined Pausanias would renounce it of himself, or 
was persuaded that it would be discovered some other way; it not 
-being possible for so dangerous and ill-concerted an enterprise to 
pe successful. . 
After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other things were 
found among his papers, which exéited violént suspicions of The- 
mistocles. ‘The Lacedemonians sent deputies to Athens to accuse 
and have sentence of death passed upon him; and such of the citi- 
#ens who envied him joined these accusers. Aristides had now @ 
fair opportunity of revenging himself on his rival, for the injurious 
treatment he had received fromhim, had his soul been capable of 
so crue] a satisfaction; but he refused absolutely to join im so hor-, 
rid.a combination; being as little inclined to delight in the misfor- 
tunes of his adversary,as he had before been to regret his sue 
cesses. ‘Themistocles answered by letters all the ethnics with 


* Hac inolestum est.. Nam isthec commemoratio quasi exprobratio est immemoris 
beneticii. erent. in adr. t Plut. in Themist. p. 112. 
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ich. he was charged, and represented to the Athenians, that ag 

@ had ever been fond of ruling,.and his temper was such as. would 

a eg to be lorded over by others, it was highly improba- 

t he should have a design to_deliver up himself, and. alll 
Greece, to enemies and barbarians. 

In the mean time, the people wrought upon by his accusers, sent 
‘some persons to seize him and bring him home, that he might be 
tried by the council of Greece. Themistocles, having timely notice 
of it, went into the island of Corcyra, to whose inhabitants he for- 

had done some service: however, not thinking himself safe 
there, he fied to Epirus; and finding himself still pursued by the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, in despair he adopted a very dan- 
; plan, which was, to fly to Admetus, king of the Molossians, 
rrefuge. This. prince having formerly desired the aid of the Athe- 
mans, and being refused with ignominy by Themistocles, who at 
that time. presided in the government, had retained the deepest. . 
resentment on that account, and declared that he would reven 
himself, should a favourable opportunity ever occur. But Themis- 
tecles, imagining that in the unhappy situation of his affairs, the 
_ recent envy of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared tham the. 
ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to.run the hazard of it. 
When he caine into the palace of that monarch, upon being inform- 
ed that he was absent, he addressed himself to the queen, who. re- 
ceived him very graciously, and instructed him in the manner in 
which it was proper for him to make his request. Admetus being 
returned, 'Themistocles takes the king’s son in his arms, seats him- 
self on his hearth amidst his household gods, and there, telling him 
who he. was, andthe cause why he fled to him for refuge, he im- 
plores. his clemency, owas. that his life is in ns hand, entreats him 
to forget the past, and represents to him, that ne action can ba. 
more worthy of a great king than to exercise cleraency. Admetua,, 
surprised and moved with compassion in secing ai his feet, in sa 
humble a. posture, the greatest man of all Greece, and the con- 
queror of all Asia, raised him immediately from the ground, and 
promised to protect him against all his enemies. Accordingly,, 
when the Athenians and Lacedemonians came to demand him, he 
refused absolutely to deliver up a person who had taken refuge in 
hie palace, in the firm persuasion that. it would be a sacred and 
inviolable asylura. | 

Whilst he was at the court cf this prince, one of his friends 
found.an opportunity to carry oi his wife and children from Athens, 
and to send them to him; for which that person was some time. 
after seized and condemned to dic. With regard to Themustocles’s 
effects, his friends secured the greatest part of them. for him, which. 
they afterwards found anovportunitytore ttohiminhisretirement; 
but all that could be discovered, which amounted to 100 talents,* 


* A hundred thousand crowns French, about 22,5061. sterling, 
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‘was carried to the public treasury. When he entered upon ‘the 
administration of the republic, he was not worth three talents. 
I shall leave this illustrious exile for some time in the court of 
king Admetus, to resume the sequel of this history. Sati 


4 \ 
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SECTION XVII. 


Aristides’s disinterested administration of the public treasure. His death and eulogium. 


’ [ have before observed, that the command ef Greece had passed 
from Sparta to the Athenians.* Hitherto the cities and nations of 
Greece had indeed contributed some sums of money towards carrying 
on the expense of the war against the barbarians; but this assessment. 
had always occasioned great feuds, because it was not made in a 
just or equal proportion. It was thought proper, under this new 
government, to lodge in the island of Delos the common treasure of ~ 
Greece ; to enact new regulations with regard to the public mo- 
neys ; and tolay such a tax as might be regulated according to the 

- revenue of each city and state; in order that the expenses being 
equally borne by the several members who composed the body of 
the allies, no one might have reason to murmur. ‘The great point 
was, to find a person capable of discharging faithfully an employment 
of such delicacy, and attended with such danger and difficulty, the 
due administration of which so nearly concerned the public wel- 
fare. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides; accordingly they 
invested him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax om 
each of them, relying entirely on his wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. ~- He presided over’ 
the treasury with the fidelity and disinterestedness of a man,t who 
Jooks upon it as a capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of 
another’s property; with the care and activity of a father of a 
family, who manages his own estate; and with the caution and in- 
tegrity of a person, who considers the public money as sacred. In 
fine, he succeeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, viz. 
in acquiring the love of all, in an office in which he that escapes 
the public odium gaine a great point. Such is the glorious charac- 
ter which Seneca gives of a person charged with an employment of 
almost the same kind, and the noblest eulogium that can be given 
of such as administer the public revenues. It is the exact picture 
of Aristides. He discovered so much probity and wisdom in the ex- 
ercise of this office that no man complained ; and those times were 
considered ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in which 
Greece had attained its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. 
‘And, indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in the whole, at 460 ta. 


* Plut. in Arist. p. 333, 334. Diod. 1. xi. p. 36. I 

t Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes administras; tam abstinenter quam alienas,_ 
tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religiosé quam publicas. In officio amorem conseque 
ris, in quo odium vitare difficile est. Sencc. lib. de Brevit. Pit. cap. xviii. 
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Jents,* was raised by Pericles to 600, and soon after to 1300 ta- 
lents: not that the expenses of the war were increased, but because: 
the treasure was employed to very useless purposes, in manual dis- 
tributions to the Athenians, in solemnizing of games and festivals, 
in building of temples and public edifices; not to mention, that the 
hands of those who superintended ‘the treasury were not always 
so clean and uncorrupt as those of Aristides. This wise and equit- 
able conduct secured him, to the latest posterity, the glorious sur- 
name of the Just. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, which. 
shows that the Greeks (and the same may be said of the Romans). 
had a very narrow and imperfect idea of just.ce. They confine 
the exercise of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society; and 
acknowledged that individuals were bound to observe strictly 
its several maxims in their intercourse with each other: but with re- 
gard to their country, to the republic (their great idol, to which they 
referred every thing,) they thought in a quite different manner, and. 
imagined themselves obliged to sacrifice to it, through principle, 
net only their lives and possessions, but even their religion and the 
most sacred engagements, in contempt of the most solemn oaths. 
This will appear evidently in what I am now going to relate. 

After the assessment of the contributions, of which I have just. 
spoken,} Aristides, having settled the several articles of the al- 
liance, made the confederatgs take an oath to observe them punctu- 
ally, and he himself swore in the name of the Athenians; and when 
denouncing the curses which always accompanied the oaths, he 
threw into the sea, pursuant to the usual custom, large bars of red-- 
hot iron. But the ill state of the Athenian affairs forcing them af- 
terwards to infringe some of those articles, and to govern a little 
more arbitrarily, he entreated them to transfer those curses on him, 
and exonerate themselves thereby of the punishment due to such 
as had forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to it by the 
unhappy situation of their affairs. Theophrastus tells us, that in. 

eneral (these words are borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, 
in all matters relating to himself or the public, prided himself upon. 
displaying the most impartial and rigorous justice, used to act, du- 
ring his administration, in several instances, according as the exi- 
gency of affairs and the welfare of his country might require; it. 
- being his opinion, that a government, in order to support itself, is, 
on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to injustice, of which . 
he gives the following example. One day, as the Athenians were 
debating in their council about bringing to their city, in opposition 
to the articles of the treaty, the common treasures of Greece which | 
were deposited in Delos, the Samians having opened the debate, . 
when it was Aristides’s turn to speak, he said, that the removal. 
of the treasure was an unjust action, but useful; and made this, 


* The talent is worth a thousand French crowns ; or about 2251. sterling. 
+ Plut. in Arist. p. 333, 334 
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opinion take place, This incidert shows; with how. groat abe 
acarity and ercor the pretended wisdom of the heathens was over- 


_ spread. 
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itewas. scarce possible to have a greater contempt for richesthaa 
Avistides had. Themistocles, who was not pleased with the enco- 
miums. bestowed on. other men, hearing Aristides applauded for the 
noble disiaterestednesz with which he managed the public treasures, 
aid but laughatit: andsaid, that the praises bestowed upon him, show- 
ed that he possessed no greater merit than that of astrong box, which 
faithfully preserves. all the moneys that are shut up in it, without 
retaining any. .This low sneer was by way of revenge for asiroke 
of raillery that had stung him to the quick. Themistocles one day 
saying, that, in his opinion, the greatest qualification a general 
could possess, was to be able to foresee the designs of an enemy: 
This qualification, replied Aristides, is necessary ; but there ts ane- 
thex no less noble and worthy of a generzl,—that is,to have clean 
hands, and a soul superior to venality and views of interest. Aris- 
tides:might very justly answer Themistocles. in this manner, since 
he was' really very poor, though he had possessed the highest.em- 
ployments in the state. He seemed to have an innate love for po- 
verty; and so far from being ashamed of it, he thought it reflected 
asimuch giory on him, as all the trophies and victories he had won. 
History gives us a shining instance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, ond the mest 
wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the judges. 
The accuser, laying vory little stress on the cause itself, reproach- 
ed him especially with permitting Aristides, and his wife and chil- 
dren, to live in poverty, at a time when he himself rolled in riches. 
Callias, perceiving that these reproaches. made a strong impression 
on the judges, summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
he had not otten pressed him to accept of large sums of money, and 
whether he had not obstinately refused te accept of his offer, giving 
for answer, that he had more reason to boast of his poverty than Cal- 
lias of his riches: that many persons were to be found whe made a 
good use of their wealth, but that there were few who bere their 
poverty with magnanimity and even with joy; and that none had 
eause to blush at their condition, bat such as had reduced them- 
selves 'to-it by their idleness, their intemperance, the profusion, or. 
dissolute conduct. Aristides declared that his kinsman had teld 
nothing but truth ;* and added, that a mam whose frame of mind is 
such, as to suppress every wish for superfluities, and who confines 
the wants.of life within the narrowest limits,. besides its freeing hira. 
from a thousand importunate cares, and leaving him so much mas- 
tor of his time, as: to devote it entirely to the public, it approxi- 
mates him, im some measure, to the Deity, who is wholly void ef 
cares or wants. There was no manin the assembly, but,.at his 


* Piut. fn compar. Arist. & Caton. p 355. 


leaving itywould Lave chosen to be Aristides, though so poor, ra 
than Callias.with all hisriches... ». ...,,... ranted sh, 

) Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious testimory. 
Atistides's: virtue, for which he looks upon him as, infinitely supe- 
rier to all.the islustrious men who were his.contemporaries. 'T e- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, (says he,) filled indeed their city 
withsplendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, rich_ ornaments, a : 
other vain superfiuities of that kind; but Aristides did all that Jay 
imhis power to enrich every part of it with virtue: now to raise @ 
= to true happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich. 

ban takes notice of another circumstance in Aristides’s life, 
which, though of the simplest kind, reflects the greatest honour on 
him, and may serve as an excellent lesson. It isin that beautiful 

ise,;* in which he inqu:res, whether it is proper for‘old men te 

concern themselves with affairs of government; and where he 
points out admirably well, the various services they may do the 
State, even in anadyanced age. We are not to fancy, says he, that 
inorder to render services to one’s fellow-citizens, it is necessary 
to make great exertions, to harangue the people, to preside in the 
government, orto head armies : an old man, whose mind is informed. 
with wisdom, may, without going from his house, exercise a kind ~ 
of magistracy in it, which, though secret avd obscure, is not there- 
fore the less important , and that is, in training up youth by good 
counsel, teaching them the various eprings of policy, and the path 
they ought to pursue in the management of public affairs. Aris- 
tides, adds Plutarch, was not always in. office, but was always of 
#ervice to his country. His house wasa public. school ef virtue, 
wisdom, and politics. Ji was open to all young Athenians who 
were lovers of virtue,and these used to consult him as an oracle. 
He gave them the kindest reception, heard them with patience, A 
instructed them with familiarity, and endeavoured, above all 
things, to animote their couiage, and inspire them with confi- 
dence.. It is observed particularly, that Cimon, afterwards so 
famous, was obliged to him for this important service. 

Plutarch divided the life of statesmen into three ages.{ In the 
first, he would have them learn the principles of government; in 
the second, reduce them to practice; and in the third, instruct 
others. 

History does not mention the exact time when,} nor place where, 
Aristides died; but then it pays a glorious testimony to his memo- 
ry, when it assures us, that this great man, who had possessed the 
highest employments im the republic, and had the absolute disposal 
of its treasures, died poor and did not leave money enough to ce- 


* Pag. 795. 797. 

{ Heapplies on t)is occasion the custom used tn tome, where the Vestals spent the 
Grst ten years in fearning their office, and this was a‘kiad of noviciate ; the next tem 
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fray the expenses of his funeral; so that the 3 eee was 
obliged to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His — 
daughters ‘Were married, and Lysimachus his son was subsisted at 
the expense of the Prytaneum; which also gave the daughter of. 
tae latter, after his death, the pension with which those were 
honoured who had been victorious at the Olympic games. Plutarch: 
relates, on this occasion, the liberality of the Athenians in favour: 
of the posterity of Aristogiton, their deliverer, who had fallen to 
decay ; and he adds, that even in his time (almost 600 years after): 
the same goodness and liberality still subsisted. It is glorious for 
a city to have preserved for so many centuries its generosity and 
gratitude; and a strong motive to animate individuals, who were: 
assured that their children would enjoy the rewards which death: 
might prevent themselves from receiving. It was delightful to see 
the remote posterity of the defenders and deliverers of the com- 
monwealth, who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but the 
glory of their actions, maintained for so many ages at the expense: 
of the public, in consideration of the services which their families 
had rendered the state. They lived in this manner with much more’ 
honour, and called up the remembrance of their ancestors with 
much greater splendour, than a multitude of citizens whose fathers 
had been anxious only to leave them great estates, which generally 
_ do not long survive those who raised them, and often leave to their: 
posterity nothing but the odious remembrance of the injustice and 

oppression by which they! were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have dene to Aristides 
is the having bestowed on him the glorious title of the Just. He 
gained it, not by one particular occurrence of his life, but by the 
whole tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a reflec- 
tion on this occasion, which being very remarkable, I think it in- 
cumbent on me not to omit. 

Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this judicious 
author,* that for which he was most renowned was his justice; 
- because this virtue is of most general use; its benefits extendto a 
greater number of persons; and it is the foundation, and in a man- 
ner the soul, of every public office and employment. Hence it was 
tnat Aristides, though in jow circumstances, and of mean extrac- 
tion, merited the title of Just ; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or rather truly divine; but one of which princes are seldom ambi- 
tious, because they are ignorant of its beauty and excellency.. 
They choose rather to be called the takers of cities,} the thunder-. 
bolts of war, victors and conquero¥s, and sometimes even eagles and 
lions; preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, whica convey 
no other idea than violence and slaughter, to the solid glory of 
those expressive of goodness and virtue. They do not know, con- 
tinues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of the Deity, of 


* Plué. in vit. Arist. p, 321,322, t Pollorcetes, Ceraunus, Nicator.. 
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‘whom kings boast themselves the image, I mean immortalit 
‘power, and justice; that of these three attributes, the first 
‘which excites our admiration and desire, the second fills us with 
‘dread and terror, and the third inspires us with love and respect; 
‘this last is the only one truly and personelly communicated to man, 

andthe mly one that can conduct him to the other two; it bein 
impossible for man to become truly immortal and powerful, but by 
ing just. See 

A. M. 3532. Before [ resume the sequel of this history, it may 
A. Rom: 302. not be improper to observe, that it was about this 
period that the fame of the Greeks, who were still more renowned 
for the wisdom of their polity than the glory of their victories, in- 

duced the Romans to have recourse to their lights and knowledge. 

Rome, formed under kings, was in want of such laws as were 

necessary for the good government of a commonwealth. For this 
purpose the Romans sent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of 

Greece,* and particularly those of Athai 3, which were still better 

adapted to the popular government that had been established after 

the expulsion of the kings. On this model, the ten magistrates, 
called Decemviri, wh) were invested with absoluce authority, 
digested the laws of the ''welve Tables, which are the basis of the 

Roman law. 


SECTION XVII. 
Death of Xerxes, who is killed by .Artabanus. His character. 


A. M. 3531. The ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against 
Ant. J.C. 473. the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at length 
discouraged him.t Renourcing all thoughts of war and conquest, 
he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, and was studious 
of nothing but his pleasures. Artabanus,{ a native of Hyrcania, 
captain -of his guards, who had long been one of his chief favourites, 
found that his dissolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt 
of his subjects. He therefore imagined that this would be a favour- . 
able opportunity to conspire against his sovereign; and he carried 
his ambitious views so far as to flatter himself with the hopes of 
succeeding him in the throne.§ It is very likely, that he was ex- 
cited to the commission of this crime from another motive. Xerxes 
had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son; but for what 
cause history is silent. As this order had been given at a banquet, 
and when the company was heated with wine, he did not doubt but 
that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore was not in haste to obey 
it; however, he was mistaken, for the king complained of his dis- 


* Missi legati Athenas, jussique inclytas leges Solonis describere, et aliarum Grecie 
civitatum instituta, mores, juraque noscere. Decem tabularum leges perlate sunt 
(quibus adjecte postea due) qui nunc quoque in hoc iimmenso aliarumrsuper alias pri- 

. Watarum legum cninulo, fons omnis publici privatique est juris. Liv.1. iii. n. 31 34s 

! Ctes. c.ii. Diod. 1}. xi. p. 52. Justin. 1. iii. c. 1. 

This was not Artabanus the uncle of Xerxes. $ Arist. Polit. 1. v, ¢, 10, p. 404 
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jbedience, whih made Artabanus dread his resentment, and there-— 

ore he resolve. to prevent bim._ pepe eth te Bae 0) 
ithridates, one of the eunuchs of the pelants and bigs-cliauber 
Idina, to. engage in his conspiracy; and by his means entered. tl 

. chamber where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. He 
then’ went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third son of Xerxes, He. 
informed hia.of the murder, charging Darius his eldest brother 
with it; as if impatience to ascend the throne had prompted him — 
to that execrable deed. He added, that to secure the crown to 
‘himself, he was resolved tc murder him also, for which reason it 

- would be absolutely necessary for him to keep upon his guard. 
These words having mede the impression on Artaxerxes, who was 
still a youth, which Artabanus desired, he went immediately into 
his brother's apartment, where, being assisted by Artabanus and 

is guards, he murdered him. Hystaspes, Xerxes’s second son, 

was next heir to the crown after Darius: but as he was then in 
Bactriana, of which he w»s governor, Artabanus seated Artaxerxes 
on the throne, with the di.sign of sufiering him to enjoy it no longer 
than till he had formed a faction strong enough to drive him from 
it, snd ascend it himself. His great authority had gained hima 
multitude of dependants; besides this, he had seven sons, who 
were tall, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised to tae highest 
employment= in the empire. The aid he hoped to receive from 
trem, was the chief motive of his raising his views so high. But 
whilst he was attempting to complete his design, Artaxerxes being 
informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who had married one of his 
sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him before he 
had an opportunity of putting his treason in execution. His death 
established this prince in the possession of the kingdom. 

Thus we have scen the end of Xerxes, who was one of the most 
powerful priaces that ever lived. !t would be necdless for me to an- 
ticipaie the reader, with respect to. the judgment he ought te form 
ofhim. Wesee him surrounded with whatever is greatest and 
mest brilliant in the opinion of-mankind; the most extensive em- 
pire at that time in the world: immense treasures, and forces both 
by jand and sea, whcse number appears incredible. All these 
things, however, are round him, not in him, and add no lustre te 
hi3 natural qualities: but, by.a blindness too*common to princes 
end great men, born in the midst of abundance, heir to boundless 
power, and a lustre that had cost him nothing, he had accustomec 
himseif to judge of his own talents and personal merit from the ex 
terior of his exalted station and rank. He disregards the wise 

. councils of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had 
courage enough to speak truth to him; and he abandons himself to 
courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, whose whole study it was to 
soothe his passions. H« proportions, and pretends to regulate, the 
success of his enterprises, by the extent of his power. The slavisk 
submission of so many nations no longer soothes his ambition; and 
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disgusted with too easy an obedience, he takes pleasure in exer- 
_tismg his povysr over the elements, in cutting his way through - 
mountains, and making them*navigable; in chastising the sea for 
having broken down his bridge, and in feelishly attempting to shac- 
kle the waves, by throwing fetters into them. Puffed up witha 
childish yanity and ridiculous pride, he looks upon_ himself as the 
arbite of nature: he imagines, that not a nation in the world will 
dare to wait his arriva’; end fondly and presumptuously relies on 
the millions of ren and ships which he drags afterhim. But when, 
after the battle of Salamis, he beholds the sad ruins, the shameful 
remains, of his wumberless troops scattered over afl Greece ;* he 
thenis sensible of the wide difference between an army and a crowd 
ofmen. Ina word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need 
but contrast him with a plain citizen uf Atbens, a Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, or Aristides. In the latter we find all the good sense, 
prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatness of soul; in the for- 
mer we see nothing but vanity, pride, obstmacy; the meanest and 
Ls grovelling sentiments, and sometimes the most horr:. bar- 
arity. 


* Btratusque per totam passim Greciam Xerxes intellexit, quantum ab exercit turba 
@utaret.. Senec, de Benef. 1. vi. ¢, 32. S i 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tats chapter includes the history of the Persians and Greeks, 
from the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes to the Peloponne 
sian war, which began in the 42d year of that king’s reign. 


SECT:iON I. 
Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artabanus, and that of Hystaspes his elder brother. 


A. M, 3531. The Greek historians give this prince the surname 
Ant. J.C. 473. of Longimanus. Strabo says,* it was because his hands 
were so long, that when he stood upright he could touch his knees 
with them: but according to Plutarch,} it was because his right hand 
was longer than his left. Had it not been for this blemish, he 


- would have been the most graceful man of his age. He was still 


more remarkable for his goodness and generosity. He reigned 
about forty-nine years. 

Although Artaxerxes,{ by the teath of Artabanus, was delivered 
from a dangerous competitor, there still were two obstacles in his 
way, before he could establish himself in the quiet possession of hig 
throne; one of which was his brother Hystaspes, governor of Bac- 
triana ; and the other, the faction of Artabanus. He began by 
the latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great number of partisans, 
who soon assembled to revenge his death. ‘These and the adhe- 
rents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody ‘attle, in which a great num- 
bez df Persian nobles lost their lives. Artaxerxes having at last 


* Lib. xv. p. 735 ¢ In Artax. p. 1011. ¢ Ctes. co. xxx. 
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entirely defeated his enemies, put to death all who had engaged in | 
this conspiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of those who 
were concerned in his father’s murder, and particularly of Mithri-. 
dates the eunuch, who had betrayed him: he made him suffer the 
punishment of the Troughs, which was executed in the following 
manner. He was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners of it.* Every part of him, 
except his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at holes made 
for that purpose, was covered with another trough. In this hozrid 


_ situation victuals were given him from time to time; and in case of 


his refusal to eat, they were forced down his throat: honey mixed 
with milk was given him to drink, and all his face was smeared with 
it, which by that means attracted a numberless multitude of flies, 
especizlly as he was perpetually exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun. The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon 
his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpressi- 
ble torments. 

Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Artabanus,} was row- 
erful enough to send an army into Bactriana, which had declared 
in favour of his brother, but he was not equally successful on this 
occasion. The two armies engaging, Hystaspes stood his ground 
80 well, that if he did not gain the victory, he at least sustained no 
loss; so that both armies separated with equal success ; and each 
retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes having raised 
greater army than his brother, and having besides the whole em- 
pire in his favour, defeated him in a second engagement, and en- 
tirely ruined his party. By this victory he secured to himself the 
quiet, possession of the empire. 

To maintain himself on the throne,t he removed from their em 
ployment all such governors of cities and provinces as he suspected 
of holding a correspondence with either of the factions he nad over- 
come, and substituted others on whom he could rely. He after- 
wards applied himself to reform the abuses and disorders which 
had crept into the government. By this wise conduct and zeal for 
the public good, he soon acquired great reputation and authority, 
together with the love of his subjects, the strongest support of 
sovereign power. 


SECTION II. 
Themistocles takes refuge with Artaxerxes. 


A. M. 3531. According to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to this 
Ant. J.C. 473. prince in the beginning of his reign: but other au- 
thors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under Xerxes 
his predecessor. Dean Prideaux is of the latter opinion; he like- 
wise thinks, that the Artaxerxes in question is the same who is 


# Put. in Artax. p. 1019, t Ctes. c. xxxi. t Diod. 1. xi. p. 54.) 
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“-ealled Ahasterts in Scriptnre, and who married Esther: but we 
' ‘pose, with the learned archbishop Usher, that it was Daring the son 
of Hystaspes who espoused this Hlustrious Jewess. i havealready 
“declared more than once, that F would not engage in controversies 
OF this kind; and therefore, with regard to this flight of: Themis- 
toclés into Persia, and the history of Esther, T shall follow the 
‘Ozinion of the learned Usher, my usual guide on these occasions.’ 
-* We have seen that Themistocles had ‘fled to Admetus,* king of 
_ the Molossi, and had met with a gracious reception from him; but 
‘the Atirenians and Lacedemonians would not suffer him to remain. 
“there in peace, and required that prince to deliver him up; threat- 
ening, in case of refusal, to carry their arms into his country. Ad- 
metus, who was unwilling to draw such formidable enemies upon 
imself, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him 
’ for refuge, informed him of the great danger to which he was ex- 
posed, and favoured his flight. Themistocles went as far by land 
as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on board a 
Mmerchant-ship which was bound to Ionia. None of the passen- 
get~ knew him. A storm having carried this vessel fear the 
island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians; the imminent 
danger to which Themistocles was exposed, obliged him to dis- 
“cover himself to the pilot and master of the ship; after which, by 
entreaties and menaces, he forced them to sail towards Asia. — - 
Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind an expression 
which his father had made use of,f when he was very young, in 
order to warn him to luy very little stress on the favour of the 
<ommon people. They were then walking together in the har-~ 
bour. His father pointing to some rotten gaj}leys that lay neglected 
on the strand, Lovk there, says he, son, pointing to them, thus do 
the people treat their rovernors, when they can do them no farther 
service. 
~ He arrived at Cum, a city of Molia in Asia Minor. The kmg 
of Persia had set a price upon his head, and promised 200 talentej 
toany ;erson who should deliver him ep. The whole coast was 
‘covered with people, who were watching for him. He’ fled to 
Aig, a little city of Ache, where no one knew him except Nieo- 
genes, at whose house he lodged. He was the most wealthy man 
in that country, and very intimate with all the lords of the Persian 
court. Themistocles was concealed some days in his house, till 
Nicogenes sent him, under a strong guard, to Susa, in one of those 
covered chariots in which the Persians, who were extremel 
jealous, used to carry their wives; those who conducted him. tell- 
ing every body, that they were carrying a young Greek lady to a 
courtier of great distinction. 2 went 
Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon the captain of 


* Thncyd. |i. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Themist. p. 125. 127. Dio * «t 9, 42.44. Comm 
Nep_ in Themist. c. viii. x. { Piat. in Themist. p. 112, : 
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r ards, and told him, that he was a Grecian by birth, stem 


the king would admit him to audience, as he had matters of 
‘importance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
of a ceremony which he knew was offensive to some Greeks, but. 
without which none were allowed to speak tothe king; and this was, 
tofall prostrate before him. Our laws, says he, command us to honour 
the king in that manner, and to worship him as the living image of 
the immortal God, who maintains and preserves all things. The- 
mistocles promised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he ~ 
fell om his face before the king, after the Persian manner; and 
~ afterwards rising up, Great king,* says he by an interpreter, Iam 
Themistocles the Athenian, who having been banished by the Greeks, 
am come to your court in hopes of finding an asylum. Ihave in- 
deed brought many calamities on the Persians; but, on the other side, 
FT have done them no less services, by the salutary advice I have given | 
them more than once ; and Iam now able to do them more important 
services than ever. My life isin your hands. You may now exert 
your clemency, or display your vengeance: by the former you will 
preserve your suppliant; and by the latter you will destroy the 
greatest enemy of Greece. 
The kine made him no answer at this audience, though he was 
struck with admiration at his great sense and boldness; but his- 
tory informs us, that in company of his friends, he congratulated 
himself upon his good fortune, ind considered Themistocles’s arri- 
val as a very great happiness; that he implored his god Arimaniug 
always to inspire his enemies with such thoughts, and to prompt 
them to banish, and-thus to deprive themseves of, their most illus- 
trious personages. [t is added, that when this king was asleep, he 
started up three times through excess of joy, and cried, [have got 
Themistocles the Athenian ! ¥ 
The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the greatest lords 
of his court, and commanded Themistocles to be brought before 
him, who expected nothing but destruction; especially after what 
one of his guards, upon hearing his name, had said to him the- 
night before, even in the presence-chamber, just as he had left the 
king, Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, | 
the good genius of our prince brings thee hither? However, the 
serenity which appeared in the king’s face seemed to promise him 
a favourable reception. Themistecles was not mistaken; for the 
ing began by making him a present of 200 talents,f which som 
he had promised to any one who should deliver him up, which con- 
sequently was his due, as Themistocles had brought him his head, 
by surrendering himself to him. He afterwards desired him to 
give an account of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles., 
could not express his thoughts to the king without the assistance — 


* 
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of an interpreter, he desired time might be allowed him to learn 
the Persian tongue; hoping he then should be able to explam 
those things which he was desirous of communicating to him, bet- 
ter than he could by the aid of a third person. It is the same, says - 
he, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, which 
must be spread out and unfolded, to show the figures and beauty. 
of the work. His request being granted, Themistocles, in the 
space of twelve months, made so great a progress in the Persian 
language, that he spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians. 
themselves, and consequently could converse with the king without 
the help of an interpreter. This prince treated him with uncom- 

mon marks of friendship and esteem; he made him marry a lady 
descended from one of the noblest families in Persia; gave him a 
palace and an equipage suitable to it, and settled a noble pension 
on him. He used to carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, 
and invited him to every banquet and entertainment; and sometimes 
conversed privately with him, so that the lords of the court grew 

jealous and uneasy upon that account. He even presented him tothe 
princesses, who honoured him with their esteem, and received his 
visits. It is observed as a proof of the peculiar favour showed 
him, that by the king’s special order, Themistocles was admitted 

to hear the lectures and discourses of the Magi, and was instructed 

by them in all the secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. Demaratus of 
Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the king to 
ask any thing of him, he desired that he might be suffered to make 
his entry on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal tiara 
on his head: a ridiculous vanity! equally unworthy of the Gre- 
cian grandeur, and the simplicity of a Lacedemonian! The king, 
exasperated at the insolence of his demand, expressed hiz disgust 
in the strongest terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon him; but 
Themistocles having interceded, the king restored him to favour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles was so great, 
that under the succeeding reigns, in which the affairs of Persia 
were still more mixed with those of Greece, whenever the kings 
were desirous of engaging any Greek in their service, they used 
to declare expressly in their letters, that he should be in greater 
favour with them than Themistocles had been with Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles, when in his most flourishin 
condition in Persia, honoured and esteemed by all the world, who 
were emulous of making their court to him, said one day, when his 
table was covered magnificently: Children, we should have been 
ruined, if we had not been ruined. 

But at last,as it was judged necessary for the king’s interest that 
Themistocles should reside in some city of Asia Minor, that he 
might: be ready on any occasion which should present itself, he 
was accordingly sent to Magnesia, situated on the Meander; and 
besides the whole revenues of that city (which amounted to fifty 
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talents,* every year,) he had those of Myus and Lampsacus assign- 


ed him for his maintenance. One of the cities was to furnish him 


with bread, anovher with wine, and 1 third with other previsions. 
Some authors add two more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. 


Such was the custom of the ancient kings of the Kast: instead 


ef settling pensions on persons whom they rewarded, they gave 
them cities, and sometimes even provinces, which under the name 
of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly with all 
things necessary for supporting, in a magnificent manner, their 
household establishment. Themistocles lived for some years in 
Magnesia in the utmost splendour, till he came to his end in the 
manner which will be related hereafter. 


SECTION IIL 


Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens. His first achievements. A double victory 
gained over the Persians, near the river Eurymedon. Death of Themistocles. 


M. 3533. The Athenians having lost one of their most dis- — 


A. 

Ant. J.C. 471. tinguished citizens,t as well as ablest generals, by 
the banishment of Themistocles, endeavoured to retrieve that loss, 
by bestowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who was not 
inferior to him in merit. 

/ Hespent his youth in such excesses as did him no honour, and 
presaged no good with regard to his future conduct. The example 
of this illustrious Athenian,t who passed his juvenile years in so 
dissolute a manner, and afterwards rose to so exalted a pitch of 
glory, shows, that parents must not always despair of a son, when 
wild and irregular in his youth; especially when nature has endued 
him with genius, goodness of heart, generous inclinations, and an 
esteem for persons of merit. Such was the character of Cimon. 
The ill reputaticn he had drawn upon himself having prejudiced 
the people against him, he at first was very ill received by them; 
when, being discouraged by this repulse, he resolved to lay aside 


all thoughts of concerning himself with public business. But. 


Azistides perceiving, through all his faults, that he possessed many. 
fine qualities, consoled him, inspired him with hope, pointed out 
the path he should take, instilled good principles into him, and did 
not a little contribute, by the excellent instructions he gave him, 
and the affection he expressed for him on all occasions, to make 
him the man he afterwards appeared. What more important ser- 
vice could he have done his country ? 

Plutarch observes,} that after Cimon had laid aside his juvenile 
extravagances, his conduct was in every respect great and noble: 
and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either in courage and in- 
trepicity, nor to Themistocles in prudence and sense; but thathe 
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was more just. and virtuous. than either of them; and that withott 

being at all inferior to them in military excellence, he far surpassed 

hem: in. the practice of the mural virtues, ibaria Some er 

“It-would be of great advantage to a state, if those who exeeE _ 
im particular professions would take pleasure, and make it their 
duty. to fashion. and instruct. suvh youths as are remarkable for the 

' pregnancy of their parts and goodness of disposition. They 
would. thereby have an opportunity of serving their country evem 
after their deatli,and of perpetuating, in the: person of their pupils, 
a.taste and inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wisest 
maxims. (tis SR 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left: his country, 
having put to sea a fleet under the command of Cimon the son of 

Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, 

and other places of Thrace; and as this was a very fruitful coun- 

try; Cimon’ planted 2 colony in it, and sent 10,000 Athenians thither 
for that purpose. 

_ Phe fate of Kion is too singular to be omitted here. Boges} 
was governor of it under the king of Persia, and acted with such # 
zeal and fidelity for his sovereign, as have few examples. When 
besieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was-im his power to have 
capitulated upon honourable terms, and to have returned to Asta 
with his: family and all his effects. However, being persuaded he 
could not do this with honour, he resolved to die rather ‘than sur= 
render. /'he city was assaulted with the utmost fury, and he de- 
fended it with incredible bravery. Being at last in the utmost 
want of provisions, he threw from the walls into the river Strymor 
all the gold and silver in the place; then caused fire to be set to @ 
pile, and having killed his wife, his children, and his: whole family, 
he threw them,into the midst of the flames, and afterwards rushed. 

-into them himself. The king of Persia could nov but admire, and - 
at the same time bewail, so surprising an example of generosity. 
The heathens, indeed, might give this name to what is rather 
savage ferocity and barbarity. , 

Aimon made himself master also of the island of Scyres, where 
he found the bones of Theseus, the son of ASgeus, who had fled 
from Athens to that city, and there ended his days. An oracle 
had: commanded that search should be made after his bones: Ci- 
mon put them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, and 
carried them to his native country, near 800 years after Theseus 

‘had left it. The people received them with the highest. expres- 
sions of joy; and, to perpetuate the remembrance of this’ event, 
‘they instituted games im which the tragic poets were to try their 

-skill, which became very famovs, and contributed exceedingly to” 
the improvement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it ex= 


* Herod. 1. vii. c. 107. Plut. p. 482. a pacakt ln ce nc ee 
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ing the tragic poets, whose pieces were represented: on 
ge. For Sophocles, who was then ® young man, having” 
brought his first play on the stage, the archon, who presided st these” 

umes, observing there was a strong faction among the spectators, 
) with Cimon and the rest of the generals, his colleagues, 
. ‘were tem in number, and chosen one out of each tribe,)to sit ag 
- Judges. The prize was adjudged to Sophocles, which so deeply: 

_ afflicted Aeschylus, who till then had been considered as the 
greatest dramatic poet, that Athens becarre insupportable to him, 
‘and he withdrew to Sicily, where he died. ; 

‘The confederates had taken a great number of barbarians: pri~ 
soners in Sestus and Byzantium;* and, asa proof of the high re~ 
gard they had for Cimon, entreated him to distribute the booty. 
Aceordingly, Cimon placed all the captives (stark naked) on one 
side, and on the other all thew riches and spoils.. The allies. com- 
plained of this partition ‘as too unequal; but Cimon giving them 
the ehoice, they immediately took the riches which belonged to the 
Persians, and left the prisoners for the Athenians. Cimon there« 
fore set out with his portion, and was considered very little qu:li- 
fied to scttle the distribution of prizes: for the allies carried of a 
great number of chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold; a large: 
quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; whilst the Athe~ 
nians had for their share only a multitude of human creatures, 
— naked, and unfit for labour. However, the relations and 

riends of these captives came soon after from Phrygia and Lydia, 
and purchased them all at a very hign price; so that, with the 
money arising from their ransom, Cimon had enough to maintain. 
his tleet four months; besides a great sum of money which was 
put into the public treasury, not to mention what he had himeelf 
for kis own share. He afterwards used to take exceeding pieasure, - 
im relating this adventure to his friends. 

He made the best use of his riches,f as Gorgias the rhetoriciam 
has happily expressed it in few, but strong and elegant words. 
Cimon, says he,t amassed riches only to use them; and he employed 
them soas to acquire estecm and honovr. We may here perceive 

(by the way) what was the scope and aim of the most exalted 

actions of the heathens; and with what justice Tertullian detined 
® Pagan, how perfect soever he: might appear, a vain-glorious 
“animal, animal glorie. The gardens and orchards of Cimon 

were always pen, by his order, to the citizens in general; who 
were allowed tu gather whatever fruits they pleased. His tables 
was daily covered in a frugal bit polite manner. 1t was entirely» 
different from those delicate anti sumptuc as tables, to which only» _ 

a few’ persons of great distinction are admitted; and which ere) 
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covered merely to display a vain magnificence or elegance of, 
taste. ‘That of Cimon was plain, but abundant; and all the poor 
citizens Were received at it without distinction. In thus banish- 
ing from his entertainments whatever had the least air of ostenta- 
tion and luxury, he reserved to himself an inexhaustible fund, not 
only for the expenses of his house, but for the wants of his friends, 
his domestics, and a very great number of citizens; demonstrating, 
by this conduct, that he knew much better than most rich men the 
true use and value of riches. 

He was always followed by some servants, who were ordered to. 
slip privately a piece of money into the hands of such poor as they 
met, and to give clothes to those who were in want of them. He 
often buried such persons as had not left money enough behind 
them to defray the expenses of their funeral: and what is worthy 
of admiration, and which Plutarch doves not fail to observe, he did 
not act in this manner to gain credit among the people, nor to pur- 
chase their voices: since we find him, on all occasions, declaring 
for the contrary faction, that is, in favour of such citizens as were 
most considerable for their wealth or authority. 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his time enrich 
themselves by the plunder and oppression of the public,* he was 
always incorruptible, and his hands were never stained with extor- — 
tion, or the smallest present; and he continued, during his whole 
life, not only to speak, but to act, gratuitously, and without the 
least view of interest, whatever he thought might be of advantage 
to the commonwealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities, Cimon united 
sound sense, extraordinary prudence, and a profound knowledge of 
the genius andcharacters of men. The allies, besides the sums of 
money m which each of them was taxed, were to furnish a certain 
number of men and ships. Several amcug them, who, ever since 
the retreat of Xerxes, were studious of nothing but their ease, and 
applied themselves entirely to the cultivation of their lands, in 
order to free themselves from the ‘toils and dangers of war, chose 
to furnish their quota in money rather than in men, and left to the 
Athenians the care of manning with soldiers and rowers the ships 
they were obliged to furnish. The other generals who had no 
forecast and penetration into the future, gave such of the allies 
as. acted in this manner some uneasiness at first, and were for 
obliging them to observe the treaty literally. But Cimon, when 
in power, acted in a quite different manner, and suffered them to 
enjoy the tranquillity they chose; plainly perceiving, that the 
allies, instead of being, as formerly, warlike in the field, would in- 
sensibly lose their martial spirit, and be fit for nothing but husband- 
ry and trade; whilst the Athenians, by exercising the oar, and 
having arms in their hands perpetually, would be more and more 
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inured to the fatigues of war, and daily increase in power. What 
Cimon had foreseen, happened; these very people purchased them- 
selves masters at their own expense; so that they who before had 
‘been companions and allies, became in some measure the subjects 
d tributaries of the Athenians. . 
A. M. 3534. No Grecian general evar gave so great a blow to 
Ant. J.C. 470. the pride and haughtiness of the Persian monarch as 
Cimon.* After the barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he 
did not give them time to take breath ; but sailed immediately after 
them with a fleet of upwards of 200 ships, took their strongest 
cities, and brought over ail their allies; so that the king of Persia 
had not one soldier left in Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still 
pursuing his point, he had the boldness to attack the enemy’s fleet, 
though much stronger than hisewn. It lay near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon, and consisted of 350 sail of ships, supported by 
the land army on the coast. It was soon put to flight, and more 
than 200 sail were taken, besides those that were sunk. A great 
number of the Persians had left their ships, and leaped into the sea, 
in order to join their land army, which lay on the shcre. It was 
very hazardous to attempt a descent in sight of the enemy ; and to 
lead on troops, which were already fatigued by their late battle, 
against fresh forces much superior in number. However, Cimon, 
finding that the whole army was eager to engage the barbarians, 
thought proper to take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, 
who were greatly animated with their first success. Accordingly 
he landed,j and raarched them directly against the barbarians, 
who waited resolutely for their coming up, and sustained the first 
onset with much valour; however, being at last obliged to give 
way, they fled. A great slaughter ensued, and an infinite number 
of prisoners and immensely rich spoils were taken. Cimonhaving, 
in one day, gained two victories, which almost equalled those of 
Salamis and Platewe to crown all, sailed out to meet a reinforce- 
ment of eighty-four Phoenician ships, which were coming from 
Cyprus to join the Persian fleet, and knew nothing of what had 
passed. They were all either taken or sunk, and most of the 
soldiers were killed or drowned. ‘ 
- Cimon, after these glorious exploits, returned in triumph to 
Athens; and employed part of the spoils in fortifying the harbour, 
and in beautifying the city. The riches which a general amasses 
in the field, are applied to the noblest uses when they are disposed 
ofin this manner, and reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, 
than if he expended them in building magnificent palaces for him- 
self, which must one time or other devolve to strangers; whereas 
works, built for public use, are his property, in some measure, for 


* Plut, in Cim. P. 485—487. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 66. Diod. 1. xi. p. 45—47. 

t We do not find that the ancients made use of long-boate in making a landing; the 
season of which perhaps was, that as their galleys were flat bettomed, they raa in te 
thore without any difficulty 
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yever, anc transmit his name to the latest posterity. Tt iswell known 
#hati such embellishments in a city give infinite pleasure to ti 
people,* who are always struck with works of this kind; and this, 
Plutarch observes in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, and,. 
at the same time, the most lawful, methods of acquiring their 
fiiendship and esteem. . 
&. MY, 3535. The year following,} this general sailed towards. 
Aut, J.C. 459. the Hellespont; and having driven tne Persians out 
ef the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they had made themselves 
masters, he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he 
himself had more right to it, as Miltiades his father had been its 
sovereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the island of 
'Thrasus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their 
fleet. They maintained their revolt with an almost unparalleled 
obstinacy and ‘ury. As if they had been in arms against the most 
eruel and barlarous cnemies,} from whom they had the worst of evils — 
to fear, they made 2 law, that the “rst man who should only men- 
tion the concluding a treaty with the Athenians, should be put to 
death. ‘The siege was carried on three years, during which the 
. inhabitants suffered all the calamities of war with the same otsti- 
nacy. The women were no less inflexible than the men;§ for, 
when the besieged wanted ropes for their military engines, all the 
women cut off their hair with the greatest readiness, and applied 
itto that purpose. The city being reduced to the utmost distresg 
by famine, which daily swept away a great number of the inhabi- 
tants, Hegetorides, a Thrasian, deeply affected with seeing such 
niultitudes of his fellow-citizens perish, resolutely determined to 
_ sacrifice his life for the preservation of his country. Accordingly, 
he’ put a halter round his neck, and presenting himself to the assem- ~ 
bly, Countrymen, says he, do with me as you please, and do not 
spare me, if you judge proper; but tet my death save the rest of the 
people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel law you have enact- 
ed, so contrary to your welfare. The Thrasians, struck with these 
words, abolished the law, but would not suffer it to cost so generous. 
a citizen his life. ‘They surrendered themselves to the Athenians, 
who spared their lives, and only dismantled their city. 

‘After Cimon hed Janded his troops on the shore opposite to 
Thrace, he seized on all the gold-mines in that quarter, and sub- 
dued every part of that country as far as Macedonia. He might 
have attempted the conquest of that kingdom; and, in all proba- 
bility, could have easily possessed himself of part of it, had he 
thought fit to improve the opportunity. And indeed, for his ne-_ 

leet in this point, on his return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as 

avine been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of 
Alexander, their king. But Cimon had a soul superior to all tempta. 
tions of that kind, and proved his innocence in the clearest light, , 
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thenians, which increased every day, gave Arta 
xerxes great uneasiness. ‘Io prevent the consequences, he resolved, 
to send ‘Themistocles into Attica, with a creat <ymy, and accord> - 
ingly proposed it to him. a aap 
‘Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion. On one 
side, the remembrance of the favours which the king had heaped 
npon him; the positive assurances he had given that monarch to 
serve liim with the utmost zeal on all occasions; the urgenty of the 
king, who claimed his promise; all these considerations would not 
permit him to refuse the commission. On the other side, the love of 
his country, which the injustice and ill treatment of his fellow-citi-—. 
zens could not banish from his mind; his strong reluctance to sully 
.2e glory of his former laurels and mighty achievements by soigno- 
min.ous a step; perhaps, too, the fear of bemg unsuccessful in & 
#ar in which he should be opposed by excellent generals, and par- 
.i¢ularly by Cimon, who hitherto had been as successful as valiant ; 
‘these different reflections would not suffer him to declaie aguinst 
hig country, in an enterprise which, whether successful or not, 
could not but reflect shame on himself. x 
- Torid himself at once of all these inward struggles, he resolved 
to put an end to his life,t as the only method he could devise not 
to be wanting in the duty-which he owed his country, nor to the 
i he had made the prince. He therefore prepared a solemn 
uctifice, to which he invited all his friends; when, after embracing 
them all, and taking a last farewell of them, he drank bull’s blood; 
ir, according to others, swallowed a dose of poison, and died in this 
anner at Magnesia, aged threescore and five years, the greatest 
* of which he had spent either in the government of the repub- 
ic, or the command of the armies. When the king was told the 
cause and manner of his death,{ he esteemed and admired him still ° 
more, and continued hi. favour to his friends and domestics. Bat 
the unexpected death of 'Themistocies proved an obstacle to the 
design that he meditated of attacking the Greeks. The Magne- 
sians erected a splendid monument to the memory of that great . 
general inthe public square, and grai.ted peculiar privileges and 
honours to his descendants. They continued to enjoy them im 
Plutarch’s time, that is, near 609 years after, and his tomb was:still 
standing. | 
Altticus,) in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitleé Brutus, re- 
futes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragical end which 
some writers ascribe to Themistocles, as related above ; pretending 
thatthe whole isa fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, or the bare. 
tumour that this great man died by poison, had uf themselves added 
all the other particulars to embellish the story, which otherwise 
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would have been very dry and unjnteresting. He appeals for this 
to Thucydides, that judicious. historian, who was an Athenian, and 
almost contemporary with Themistoecles. This author indeed 
owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had poisoned 
himself; however, his opinion was, that he died a natural death 
and that his friends conveyed his bones secretly to Athens, where, 
in Pausanias’s time,* his mausoleum was standing near the great 
harbour. This account seems much more probable than the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced. He had a great soul, and invincible courage, which 
‘was even inflamed by danger; was fired with an incredible thirst 
for glory, which sometimes his patriotism would temper and allay, 
but which sometimes carried. him too far; his presence of mind 
was such,} that it immediately suggested whatever course it was 
most necessary to pursue: in fine, he had a sagacity and penetration 
that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most secret designa 
of his enemies; and caused him to adopt long beforehand the seve- 
ral measures which wcre requisite to disconcert them, and inspire 
him with great, noble. bold, extensive views with regard tu the 
honour of his country. The most essential qualities of the heart 
were, however, wanting in him; I mean, probity, sincerity, equity, 
and good faith; nor was he altogether free from suspicions of ava- 
rice, which is 3 great blemish in the character of a statesman. é 

Nevertheless,{ a noble sentiment as well as action is related of 
fim, which speak a great and disinterested soul. His daughter 
being asked of him in'marriage,} he preferred an-honest poor man, 
to a rich one of an indifferent character; and gave for his reason, 
That in the choice of a son-in-law, he would much rather have merit 
eithout riches, than riches without merit. 


SECTION IV. 
The revolt of the Egyptians against Persia, supported by the Athenians. 


A. M. 3544. The Egyptians,|| in the mean time, to free them- 
Ant. J. C. 468. selyes from a foreign yoke: which was insupportable 
to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of the 
Libyans, their king. They called in to their assistance the Athe- 
nians, who, having at that time a fleet of 200 ships at the island of 
Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, and immediately set 
sail for Egypt; judging this a very favourable opportunity to weak- 
en the power of the Persians, by driving them out of so great a 
kingdom. 


_ * Lib. i. p. 1. 

¢ De instantibus, ut ait Thucydides, verissimé judicabat, et de futuris callidizsimé 
conjiciebat. Corn. Nep. in Themist. c. i. } Plut. in Themist. p. 121. 

§ Themistocles, cm consuleretur utram bono viro pauperi, an isinhe probato diviti 
filiam collocaret: Eao vero, inquit, MALO VIRUM QUIPECUNIA KGEAT, QUAM fECUNIAR 
que vino. Cic. de Offc.|. il.e. 71. 

i! Thucyd. 1.i p 68, and 71, 72. Ctes. c.32—35 Diod | xi. p. 54-59 
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M. 545. Advice being’brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he 
J.C. 499. raised an army of 300,000 men, and resolved to march 
in person against the rebels. But his friends advising him not to 
venture himself in that expedition, he gave the command of it to 
Achemenes, one of his brothers. The latter being arrived in 
Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks of the Nile. During 
this interval, the Athenians having defeated the Persian fleet, and 
either destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, went up that river 
landed their forces under the command of Charitimis their general, 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged Ache- 
meres, and defeated him in a. great battle, in which that Persian 
“sept and 100,000 of his soldiers were slam. Those who escaped 
ed to Memphis, whither the conquerors pursued them, and imme-. 
diately made themselves masters of two quarters of the city: but the 
Persians having fortified themselves in the third, called the white 
wall, which was the largest and strongest of the three, they were be 
siegedin it near three years, during which they made a most vigorous 
defence, till they were at last delivered by the forces sent to their aid. 
A. M. 3546. Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army, and 
Ant. J. 6.453. how much the Athenians had contributed to it; in 
order to make a diversion of their forces, and hinder them from 
acting against him, sent ambassadors to the Lacedemonians, with 
a large sum of money, to engage them to proclaim war against the 
Athenians. But the Lacedemonians having rejected the offer, 
A. M. 3547. their refusal did not abate his ardour, and accordingly 
Aut. J.C. 457. he gave Megabyzus and Artabazus the command of 
the forces destined against Egypt: These generals immediately 
raised an army of 300,000 men in Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were 
A. M. 3548. obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped. which was 
Ant. J. C. 456. not till the next year. Artabazus then took upon 
him the command of it, and sailed towards the Nile, » hilst Mega- 
byzus, at the head of the land army, marched towards Memphis. 

e raised the siege of that city, and afterwards fought Inarus. . 

* All the forces on both sides engaged in this battle, in which Inarus | 
was entirely defeated; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, suffer- 
ed most in this slaughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabyzus, re- 
treated with the Athenians, and such Egyptians as were willing to 
follow him; and reached Byblos, a city in the island of Prosopitis, 
which is surrounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which are 
navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into one of these arms, 
where it was secured from the attucks of the enemy, and held out 
a siege of a year and a half in this island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the con- 
— and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, except 

yrteus, who had still a small, party in the fens, where he long 
supported himself, through the difficulty the Persians found in pe 
netrating far enough to reduce him. 
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)Antd.C, 44 Persians finding that they made no progress by the 
usualmethods of attack, because they had to deal with persons 
~who were not deficient either in courage or skill to defend them- 
selves, had recourse to an extraordinary expedient, which soon pro- 
duced whet force-had not been able to effect. They turned the 
“course, by different canals, of that arm of the Nile in which the 
Athenians lay, and by that means opened themselves a passage for 
their whole army to enter the island. Inarus, seeing that all was 
lost, capitulated with Megabyzus for himself, for all his Egyptians, 
and about fifty Athenians, and surrendered upon condition that 
their lives should be spared. The remainder of the auxilia 
forces, which formed a body of 6000 men, resolved to hold. out. 
Jonger ; and for this purpose they ect fire to their ships, and draw- 
ing up in/ order of battle, resolved to die sword in hand, and sel} 
their lives as dear as they could, in imitation of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who refused to yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermo- 
pyle. The Persians hearing they had taken so desperate a reso- 
Jntion, did not think it advisable to attack them. A peace was 
therefore offered them, with a promise that they should all be per- 
mitted to leave Egypt, and have free passage to their native coun- 
try either by sea or land. They accepted these conditions, put the 
fonquerors in possession of Byblos and of the whole island, and 
went by land to Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece: but 
most of the soldiers who had served in this expedition perished in it. 
» But this was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on this 
#ecasion. Another fleet of fifty ships, which they sent to the aid 
of their besieged countrymen, sailed up one of the arms of the 
Nile (just after the Athenians had surrendered) to disengage them, 
mot knowing what had happened. But the instant they entered, 
the Persian cet, which kept out at sea, followed them and attack- 
ed their rea:, whilst the army discharged showers of darts upon 
them from the banks of the river; only a few ships escaped, which ; 
opened themselves a way through the enemy’s fleet, and all the 
rest were lost. ‘Thus ended the fatal war carried on by the Athe- 
nians for six years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again 
to the Persian empire, and cofitinned so during the rest of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year. But the pri- 
A. M. 3550. soners who were taken in this war met with the most 
Ant J.C. 454. unhappy fate. 


SECTION V. 


Inarus is delivered up to the king’s mother, contrary to the articles of the treaty. The! 
df . aifiction of Megabyzus, who revolts, 


¢ 


A.M. 2558 Artaxerxes,* after having for five years refused to 
Aut.J.C. 448. gratify the ‘request of his mother, who daily impor- 
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1.him. to put Inarus aud the Athenians who had been taken 
him-into her hands, in order that she might,sacrifice them te 
of Achemenes her son, at last. yelded to.her solicita- 
>, Bat how blind, how.barbarously weak, must this king have 
-4o break through the most solema engagements merely. 
through complaisance ; who (deaf to remorse) viclated the law of 
mations, solely to avoid offending a most unjust mother. . This in. 
Wal princess * without regard to the faith of the treaty, caused 
rus to be crucified, and beheaded all the rest.. Megabyzus wae 
in the deepest affliction on that account; for ashe had promised 
that-no injury should be done them, the dishonour reflected princi- 
yonhim. He therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, 
ef which he was governor; and his.discontent was so great, that 
he raised an army and revolted openly. y i shgw 
AWM. 3557. The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest 
Aut. J.C. 47. lords of the court, against him with an army of 200,000 
men. Megabyzus engaged Osiris, wounded him, tcok him: priso- 
mer,end put his army to flight. Artaxerxes sending to demand 
Osiris, Megabyzus generously dismissed him, as seon as his wounds 
were cured. 
A. M. 3558. The next year Artaxerxes sent another army 
Ant. J.C. 446. against him, the command of which he gave to Me- 
nostanes, son to Artarius the king’s brother, and governor of Ba. — 
len. This general was not more fortunate than the former. He 
was defeated and put to Hight, and Megabyzus cained as signal 
a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him by force of arms, sent 
his brother Artarius and Amytis his sister, who was the wife of Me- 
ceases, with several other persons of the first quality, to persuade 

im to return to his allegiance. They succeeded in their negotia- 
tion; the king pardoned him, and he returned to court. th 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raising himself on hia 
hinder feet, was going to rush upon the king, when Megabyzus 
seeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and affection for his 
sovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which killed him. But Arta- 
xerxes, upon pretence that he had affr ‘nted him, in darting at the 
lion first, commanded Megabyzus’s head to be struck off. Amytia 
the king’s sister, and Amestris his mother, with the greatest diffi- 
culty prevailed upon the king to change his sentence into perpetual 
banishment. Megabyzus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on 
the Red sea, and condemned to end his days there: however, five 
years after, disguising himself like a leper, he made his escape and 
returned to Susa, where, by the assistance of his wife and niothere 
in-law, he was restored to favour, and continued so til! his death, 
which happened some years after, in the seventy-sixth year of hig 
age. Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the king and the 
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whole court. He was a man of the greatest abilities in the king- 
dom, and at the same time the best general. Artaxerxes owe 

both his crown and life to him :* but it 1s of dangerous consequence 
for a subject, when his sovereign is under too many obligations te 
him. This was the cause of all the misfortunes of Megabyzus. | 
- It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxerxes should 
have been so imprudent, as to be fired with jealousy against a no- 
bleman of his court, merely because, in a party of hunting, he had 
wounded the beast they were pursuing before him! Can any thing 
be so weak? And is this placing the point of honour in a manner 
worthy a king? Nevertheless, history furnishes us with many in- 
stances of this kind. Iam apt to believe, from some expressions 
of Plutarch,} that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury to 
which this false delicacy had raised’ him, and that he made some 
kind of public atonement for it: for, according to this author, he 
published a decree, importing, that any man who was hunting with 
the king, should be allowed to throw his javelin first at the beast, 
if opportunity should offer; and he, according to Plutarch, was the 
first Persian monarch who granted such a permission. 


SECTION VI. 


Artaxerxes sends Ezra, und afterwards Nehemiah, to Jerusalem. 
) ’ 


_ © Before I proceed in the history of the Persians and Greeks, I shalf 
relate in few words, what events happened among the people of 
God, during the first twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an es- 
' sential part Of the history of that prince. 
A. M. 3537. In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes,f 
Ant. J.C. 467. Ezra obtainéd of the king and his seven counsellers, 
an ample commission, empowering him to return to Jerusalem with 
all such Jews as would follow him thither, in order to re-establish 
the Jewish government and religion, and to regulate both agreeably 
to their own laws. Ezra was descended from Saraia, who was high- 
priest of Jerusalem, at the time when it was destroyed by Nabuchodo- 
nosor, and was put to death by hiscommand. Ezra was avery learn- 
ed and pious man, and was chiefly distinguished from the rest of 
the Jews, by his great knowledge in the Scriptures; on account-of 
which it is said of him, That he was very ready in the law of Moses 
that was given by the God of Israel.§ He set out from Babylon 
with the gifts and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and 
such Israelites as had stayed in Babylon, had put into his hands for 
the service of the temple,and which he gave to the priests upon his 
arrival in Jerusalem. It appears by the commission which Arta- 
xerxes gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for the God’ 
of Israel ; as, in commanding his officers to furnish the Jews with 


* Beneficia ed usque leta sunt; dum videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi multim antevertére, 
pro gratia odium redditur. Tacit. Annal. |. iv. c. 18. 
t Plut. in Apophthegm. p.173, = $_ Ezra, vii. &c. § 1 Esdras, viii, 3. } 
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all things necessary for their worship, he adds, Let all things be 
rea the law of God diligently, unto the most high God, 
wrath come not upon the kingdom of the king and his son.* 
This commission, as I observed, empowered him to settle the re- 
ligion and government of the Jews, pursuant to the law of Moses; 
to appoint magistrates and judges to punish evil-doers, not only by 
imprisoning their persons and confiscating their possessions, but also 
by sending them into banishment, and even sentencing them to 
death, according to the crimes they should commit. - Such was the 
power with which Ezra was invested, and which he exercised faith- 
A.M. 3550. fully during thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new 
Ant. J. C. 454. eommission from the Persian court. » ' 

- Nehemiah was also a Jew,+ of distinguished merit and piety, and’ 
one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This was a very con- 
siderable employment in the Persian court, because of the privi- 
lege annexed to it, of being often near the king’s person, and of 
being allowed to sp ak to him in the most favourable moments. 
However, neither this exalted station, nor the settlement of his 
family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his mind the 

~ country of his ancestors, nor their religion: neither his love for the 
one, nor his zeal for the other, was abated; and his heart was still 
in Zion. Some Jews who were come from Jerusalem having in- 
formed him-of the sad state of that city, that its walls lay in rum,” 
its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby exposed to- 
the insults of their enemies and the scorn of their neighbours; the af- 
fliction of his brethren, and the dangers with which they were me- 
naced, made such an impression on his mind, as might naturally be 
expected from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting upon - 
the king, the latter observing an unusual air of melancholy«in Ne 

“hemiah’s countenance, asked him the cause of it; a proof that this — 
monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely found in those of his 
high rank, which nevertheless is much more valuable than the most 
shining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint 
him with the calamitous state of his country; owned that to be 
the subject of his grief; ang,humbly entreated that leave might be 
given him to go to Jerusalem, in order to repair the fortifications 
of it. The kings of Persia his predecessors, had permitted the 

Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. But 
Artaxerxes immediately caused a decree to be drawn up, that the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as: 

| governor ef Judea, was appoi™ted to put this decree into execution. 
he king, to do him the greater honour, ordered a body of horse, 
commanded by an officer of distinction, te escort him thither. He 
likewise writ to aJl the governors of the provinces on this side the’ 

_ Euphrates, to give him all the assistance possible in forwarding the 
work for which he was sent. This pious Jew executed every part 

f his commission with incredible zeal and activity. 
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ot Tt is from, thys deeree,* enacted. by- santa site twentiet s 
year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the wallsof Jerusalem, that _ 
ee Heh the beginning: of the seventy weeks mentioned in the fa- 
mous prophecy of Daniel, after which the Messiah was to appear, — 
andto be put to death. ishall here insert the wiole prophecy, 
but avithout giving the explication of it, as it may be found mother 
‘writers, and is nol. a part of this history. thy hea Te 

‘Thou art. greatly beloved, therefore: understand the noptten; and 
consider the vision.4 Seventy weeks are determined upon thy: people, 
ead upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an 
end.of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring im 
everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, 
and to anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand, 
HAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE 
AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, untothe Messiah the Prince, shall be seven — 
weeks, and ihreescore and two weeks: the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times. And after threescore and two 
woceks. shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: aad the people 
of the priace that shall come, shall destroy the city and the sanctu- 
ary, and the end thereof shall be with a flood : and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined. And he shall confirm the covenant 
with many for one week ; and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease ; and for ‘he overspreading of 
abominations he shall make it desclate; even until the consummation, 
and that determined shaii be poured upon the desolate. 

When Ezra was im power,{ as his chief view was to restore re- 
ligion to its ancient purity, he arranged the books of Scripture in 
their proper order, revised them all very carefully, and collected 
the ancient documents relating to the people of God, in order to 
compese out of them the two ~ books of Chronicles, to which he 
added the history of his own times, which was finished by Nehe- 
miah. With their books ends th long history which Moses had 
begun, and which the writers who came after him continued in a 
regular series, till the repairing of Jerusalem. ‘The rest of the sa- 
cred history i is not written in that uninterr upted order. Whilst 
Ezra and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part of that great 
work, Herodotus, whom profane authors call the father of history, — 
began to write. ‘Thus we find that the latest authors of the books 
of Scripture flourished about the same time with the first author 
of the Grecian history; ond when it began, that of God’s people, 
to. compute only from ‘Abraham, inc: .ded already fifteen centuries. 
Herodotus made no riention of the Jews in his history; for the- 
Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as were famous 
for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; so that as Judea was, 
then but just rising from its ruins, it did not excite the attention - 
that people. 


® Dan. ix. 23~27. { Shia. ¢ Bossuct's Universal History. 
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| Wharacter of Pericles. The methods employed by him io gain the affection of 
<= 4 the people. rs 


_Lnow-return to Greece: Since the banishment of Themistocles, 
and the-death of Aristides (the exaet:time of which is not Sone 
twe citizens, Cimon and Pericles, divided all influence and 
authority in Athens.. Pericles was much younger than Cimon;,. 
and of a quite different character. Ashe will make a very consi~ 
derabie figure in the following history, it is.of importance to the: 
reader to know who he was, in what manner he had been educated,. 
and his scheme and method of government. ie 

Pericles descended,* by the mother’s as well as father’s side; 
frem the greatest and most illustrious families of Athens. His: 
father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale tne king of Persia‘: 
lieutenants, married Agarista, niece to Clistnenes, who expelled: 
the Pisistratide, or descendants of Pisistratus the tyrant, and. 
established a popular government in Athens, Pericles had long 
prepared himself for the design he had formed of engaging in state 
affairs 


He was brought up under the most learned men of his age, and 
particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, surnamed the Intelligences. 
from his being the first, as we are told, who ascribed human events, 
as well the formation and government of the universe, not to 
chance, as some philosophers, nor to a fatal necessity, but toa su- 
perior Intelligence, who disnosed and governed all things. with wis« 
dom. This tenet, cr opinion, subsisted ‘ong -before his time; but: 
he, pezhaps, set it in a stronger light than all others had done, and 
taught it methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras tho- 
roughly instructed his pupil in that part of philosophy which re- 
lates to nature, and which is therefore called physics.+ This study: 
gave hina strength and greatness.of soul, which raised him above: 
an infinite number of vulgar prejudices and vain practices genorally 
observed in his time; which, in affairs of state and military enter- 
prises, often disconcerted tle wisest and most necessary measures, — 
or defeated them by scrupulous delays, authorized and: covered 
with the specious veil of religion. These were:sometimes dreams 
or augurivs, at other times dreadful phenomena, as eclipses:of the 
sun ormoon, or else omens and presages; not to mention the wild 
chimeras.of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of nature, free: 
from the grovelling and weax superstition to which. ignorance — 
gives both, inspired him, says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety 
towards the gods, attended with a strength of mind that was. im- 


| Plat. im.vit, Pertel. p.153—156. 
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moveable, and a calm hcpe of the blessings to be expected from 
them. Although he found infinite charms in this study, he did not 
however devote himself to it as a philosopher, but as a statesman; 
and he had so much power over himself (a very difficult thing) as 
to prescribe to himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the greatest care, be- 
cause he looked upon it as the most necessary instrument of all 
to those who are desirous of conducting and governing the people, 
was eloquence. And indeed, those who possessed this talent, in a 
free state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the assem- 
' blies, engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, and exercising @ 
kind ef absolute power over the hearts and minds of the people. 
He therefore made this his chief object, and the mark to which al} 
his other improvements, as well as whatsoever he had learnt from 
Anaxagoras, were direet-d;* suffusing, to borrow Plutarch’s ex- 
pression, over the study of philosophy the dye of rhetoric; the 
meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellish and adorr. his dis- 
course, heightened the strength and solidity of reasoning with the 
colouring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed so much time on 


this study, for his success far exceeded his utmost hopes. The 


poets,} his contemporaries, used to say, that he lightened, thunder- 
ed, and agitated all Greece; so powerful was his eloquence. It 
had those piercing and lively strokes,{ that reach the inmost 
soul; and his discourse left always an irresistible incentive, a kind 
of spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors. He had the art of 
uniting beauty with strength; and Cicero observes, that at the 
very time he opposed, with the greatest tenaciousness, the inclina- 
tions and desires of the Athenians, he had the art to make even 
severity itself, and the, kind of harshness with which he spoke 
agaist tke flatterers of the people, popular. ‘There was no resist- 
ing the solidity of his arguments, or the sweetness of his -vords; 
whence it was said, that the goddess of persuasion, with all her 
graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, as Thucydides,} his rival 
and adversary, was one day asked, whether he or Pericles was the 
best wrestler: Whenever, says he, I have given him a fall, he 
_ affirms the contrary, in such strong and forcible terms, that he per- 

suades all the spectators that I did not throw him, though they them- 
selves saw him on the ground. Wor was he less prudent and re- 
served than strong and vehement in his speeches; and it is related, 
that he never spoke in public, till after he had besought the gods 


* Bagn rh puroginn tiv QuTtorcyiay emoxetuevos. 
¥ Ab Aristophane poeta fuigurare, tonare, permiscere Greciam dictus est. Cic. im: 
Orat. n. 29. 


¢ Quid Pericles! De cujus dicendi copia sic accep*mus, ut, cum contra voluntatem - 


Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute patria, severius tamen id ipsum, quod ille contra 
populares homines diceret, populare omnibus et jucundum videretur: cujus in labris 
veteres comici—leporem habitasse dixerunt. tantamcae vim in eo fuisse, ut in eorum: 
mentibus, qui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relinqueret. Cie. lib, iil. de Ores, me 
138, § Not the historian. 
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not to suffer any expression to drop from him, either incongruous 
to his subject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he was to 
appear in the assembly,* before he came out of his house he used. 
to say to himself; Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to speak 
to men born in the arms of liberty ; to Greeks, tu Athenians. . 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to histo- 
rians, used, in order to improve his mind by the study of the 
scienc.s, and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 
lesson to such persons as are one day to fill the important offices 
of state; and a just censure of those,f who, disregarding whatever 
is called study and learuing, sring into those employments (upon 
which they enter without knowledge or eae! nothing but a 
ridiculous self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. Plu- 
tarch,f ina treatise where he shows, that it is to statesmen that a 


' philosopher ought chiefly to attach himself preferably to any other 


class of men, (because in instructing them, he at the same time 
teaches whole cities and republics,) verifies his assert‘on from the 
example of the greatest men both of Greece and Italy, who derived 
this help from philosophy. Pericles, of w! om we now write, was 
taught by Anaxagoras; Dion of Syracuse by Plato; many princes 
of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, the famous censrr, travelled to the 
place where Athenodorus lived, for the same purpose; and lastly, 
the famous Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, always kept Pane- 
tius the philosopher near his person. 

One of the chie* endeavours cf Pericles also was, to study 
thoroughly the genius and disposition of the Athenians, that he 
might discover'the secret springs which were.to be employed in 
order to se‘ them in motion, and the manner in ¥ ‘lich it was proper 
to act for acquiring their confidence; for it was in that principally 
that the great men among the ancients used to make their skill 
and politics consist.) He found by the reflections he had made on 
the several transactions of his time, that the predoniinant passions 
of this people were, a violent aversion to tyranny, and a strong 
love of liberty, which inspired them with sentiments of fear, 
jealousy, and suspicion, of all such citizens as \vere too conspicu- 
ous for their birth, their personal merit, their own credit and au- 
thority, or that of their friends. He not only was very like Pisis- 
tratus, with regard to the sweetness of his voice and fluency of 
expression, but he also resembled him very much in the features 
of his face, and his whole air and manner; and he observed, that 
the oldest of the Atheniaus who had seen the tyrant, were prodi- 
giously struck at the resemblance. Besides, he was very rich, was 


* Plut. in Symp. lib. i. p. 620. 
} Nunc contra plerique ad honores adipiscendos, et ad remp. gerendam, nudi veniunt 
et ete rg cognitione rerum, nulla scientia ornati. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 136, 
lut. p. 777. ’ 
Olim noscenda v'iigi natura, et quibus modis temperanter haberetur : senatusque 
et optimatium ingenia qui maximé perdidicerant, callidi temporum et sapientes habe- 
bantur. Tacit. Anal. lib. iv. cap. 33. 
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‘descended from an ilustrious family, and had very powerful friends, 
To: prevert, therefore, his being obnoxious to the suspicion and 
jealousy of the people, he at first shunned public business, which 
required a constant attendance inthe city; and was solely intent 
upon distinguishing himself in war. and dangers. . 

But: when he saw Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, and 
Cimon engaged almost continually in foreign wars, and absent from 
Greece, he began to appear in public with greater confidence 
than before; and entirely devoted himself to the party of the peo-- 
ple; but not:out of inclination, for he was far from affecting popular 
power, but to remove all suspicions uf his aspiring to the tyranny, 
and still more, to raise a strong bulwark against the influence and 
authority of Cimon, who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way of life; 
and assumed, in all things, the character of a statesman, wholly 
busied in affairs of government, and entirely devoted to the ser- 
vice of his:country. He was never seen in the streets, except 
when he was going either to:the assembly of the people, or to the 
eouncil. He onasudden left off going to banquets, assemblies, 
and other diversions of that kind, which he had used to frequent ; 
and during the many years that he presided in the administration, 
he was never seen to go to supper with his friends, except once at 
the nuptials of a near relation. ; 
~ He knew that the people,* who are naturally fickle and incon- 
stant,} commonly disregard those who are always in their sight ; 
and that too strong a desire to please them, grows at last tiresome 
and importunate; and it was observed that such a behaviour was 
very prejudicial to Themistocles. To avoid this error, he used to 
go very rarely to the assemblies; and never appeared before the 
people but at intervals, in order to make himseif desired; and to 
preserve such an ascendant over their minds as might be always 
new, and not worn and in a manner withered by an over-gTeat assi- 
duity; wisely reserving himself for great and important occasions. 
Hence it was said that he imitated. Jupiter,j who, in the goyern- 
ment of the world, according to some philosophers, busied himself 
in gveat events alone; and left the direction of those of less impor- 
tance tc subaltern. deities. And indeed, Pericles used to transact 
all petty affairs by his friends, and bv certain orators that were en 
‘tirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 

Pericles employed his whole industry and application to gain the 
favour-and esteem of the people,} in order to counterbalance the > 
fame and influence of Cimon. However, he could not equal the 
magnificence and liberality of his rival, whose immense richee 
gave him an opportunity of bestowing such largessesas appearte , 
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* Plut. de suilaude, p. 441. 

f Istanostva assiduitas, Servi, nescis quantum. interdum affevat. hominibus fastidii 
quantem satietatis-——Utrique nostrim. desiderium: nihil bofwisset..Cie.pro.JMur , n. Qh, 

t Plut. de ger. rep. p. 811. § Plut, in Periel. p.J56. 
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us almost incredible, so much do they differ from our customs in 
that respect. Finding it impossible for him to rival Cimon in this 
gabe? he had recourse to another expedient’ (in order to gain 
e love of the populace,) no less effectual perhaps, but certainly 
not so legitimate and honourable. He was the. first who caused 
the conquered lands to be divided among the citizens ; who distri- 
buted among them the public revenues for the expense of their 
games and shows, and annexed pensions to all public employments; 
80 that certain sums were bestowed on them regularly, as well to 
procure them a place at the games, as for their attendance in the 
courts of justice, and the public assemblies. It is impossible to say 
how fatal this unhappy policy was to the republic, and how mary 
évi's it drew after it. For these new regulations, besides draining 
the public treasury, gave the people a fondness for expense, and a 
dissolute turn of mind; whereas they before were sober and modest, 


and contented themselves with getting a livelihood by their sweat . 


and labour. 


By such arts as these Pericles had gained so great an ascendant — 


over the minds of the people,* that he may be said to have attained 
a monarchical power under a republican form of government; 
moulding the citizens into what shape he pleased, and presiding 
with unlimited authority in all their assemblies. And indeed, Vale- 
tius Maximus makes scarce any other difference hetween Pisistra- 
tus and Pericles, than that the one exercised a tyrannical power by 
force of arms,and the other by the strength of’ his eloquence, in 
which he made a very great progress under Anaxagoras. ae 
This credit and authority, enormousas it was, could not yetrestrain 
the comic writers from throwing out against him very many severe 
strokes of satire in their theatres; and it does not appear that any 
of the poets who censured Pericle: with so much boldness, were 
ever punished, or even called to account for it by the people. Perhaps 
it was through prudence and polity that he did not attempt to curb 
this licentiousness of the stage, nor to silence the poets; that he 
re. tn amuse and content the people by this vain shadow of liberty, . 
and prevent their discovering that they really were enslaved. 
Pericles,j the more to strengthen his own influence, engaged in 
@ design no less hazardous than bold. He resolved to weaken the 
authority of the tribunal of the Areopacus, of which he was not a 
member, because he had never been elected either Archon,t Thes- 
motheta, king ef the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. ‘These were, dif- 


* Pericles felicissimus nature incremeatis, sib Anaxagor’a praceptore summo studio 
perpolitus et instructus, uberis Athenarum cervicibus jagum servitutis imposuit: egiz 
enim ille urbem et versavit arblirio suo—Quid inter Pisistratum et Periciem isterfuit, 
wisi quéd itle armatus. hic sine armis tyrannidem exercuit? Kad. Max. |. viii. c..9. 

7 Piut. in Pericl. p. 157. tn Cim. p. 488. 

’ t Aftersome changes had been made in the form oi the Athenian governmient, the 
supreme authority was at lest invested in nine magistrates, called archons, and lasted 
but one year. (ne was called Rex, another Polemarchus, anda third Archon, ang 
this magistrate was poperly at tue head-of the rest, and gave his name to the year 3 
and six Thesnwihete, whe presided immediately overthe laws and decrees. 
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ferent employments in the republic, which from time immemorial 
had been given by lot; and none but those who had behaved up- 
rightly in them, were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Pericles, 
taking advantage of Cimon’s absence, set Ephinltes, who was his 
creature, at work clandestinely ; and at last succeeded in lessening 
the power of that illustrious body, in which the chief strength of 
the nobility consisted. The people, emboldened and supported by 
so powerful a faction, subverted all the fundamental laws and an- 
cient customs; took from the senate of the Areopagus the cogni- 
zance of the greater part of the causes that used to be brought 
before it, leaving it very few, and such valy as were of little conse 
quence, and made themselves absolute masters of ali the tribunals 

Cimon, on his return to Athens, was afflicted to see the dignity 
of the senate trampled under foot, and therefore set every engine 
at work to restore it to its pristine authority, and to revive the 
aris.ocracy, in the same form as it had been established under Clis- 
thenes. But now his enemies began to exclaim and excite the 
people against him; reproaching him, among many other things, 
for hia strong attachment to the Lacedemonians. Cimon had him- 
self given some room for this reproach, by his not paying sufficient. 
regardto the Athenian delicaey: for, in speaking to them, he 
would for ever extol Lacedemonia; and whenever he’ censured 
their conduct on any occasion, he used to cry, The Spartans do not 
act in this manner. - Such expressions as these drew upon him the 
envy and hatred of his fellow-eitizens: but an event, in which he 
nevertheless had no share, made him the object ‘of their utmost 
detestation. 


SECTION VIII. 


An earthquake in Sparta. Insurrection of the Helots. Seeds of division between the 
Athenians and Spartans. Cimon is sent into banishment. 


A. M. 3534. In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus,* there 
Ant. J.C. 470. happened the most dreadful earthquake in Sparta that 
had ever been known. In several places the country was entirely 
swallowed up; Taygetus, and other mountains were shaken to 
their foundations ; many of their summits. being torn away, came 
tumbling down; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houses 
only excepted. ‘To heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were 
slaves to the Lacedemonians, looking upon this as a favourable 
opportunity to recover their liberty, flew up and down every part 
of the city, to murder such as had escaped the earthquake: but 
finding .them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by 
theprudent foresight of Archidamus, whe had assembled them 
round him, they retized into the neighbouring cities, and com- 
menced that very day open war, having entered into alliance with 


* Piut in Cim. p. 488, 489 
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several of the neighbouring nations, and being strengthened by the 
Messenians, who at that time were engaged ina war with the 
rtans. 

The Lacedemonians in this extremity sent to Athens to implore 
Succours ; but this was opposed by Ephialtes, who declared that it 
would be no way advisable to assist them, nor to rebuild a city that 
was the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be left in its 
ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled for ever. But 
Cimon being struck with horror at these politics, did not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedemonians to the aggran- 
dizing of his country, declaring, in the strongest terms, that it was 
absolutely improper fo ave Greece lame of one of its legs, and 
Athens without a counterpy se: the people came into his opinion, 
and accordingly a succour was voted. Sparta and Athens might 
indeed be considered as the two limbs on which Greece stood; so 
that if one of them was destroyed, Greece would inevitably be cri>- 
pied. It is also certain, that the Athenians were se elate w:th 
their grandeur, and were become so proud and enterprising, that 
they wanted a curb to check their impetuosity; and none was so 
proper as Sparta, that state being the only one that was capable of 
being a counterpoise to the headstrong disposition of the Athe- 
nisns. Cimon therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedeemonians 
with 4000 men. 

We have here an example of the powerful influence which a 
man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, when a great fund 
of merit is united in his person with a well-established reputation 
for probity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the good of his country. 
Cimon, with very little difficulty, succeeds in inspiring the Athe- 
nians with noble and magnanimous sentiments, which in outward 
appearance interfered with their interest; and this in spite of the 
suggestions of a secret jealousy, which never fails to show itself in 
the most sensible manner on these occasions. By the ascendant 
and authority which his virtue gives him, he raises them above 
the grovelling and unjust (though too common) political views, that 
prompt the people to consider the calamities of their neighbours as 
an advantage, which the interest of their own country permits and 
even enjoins them to lay hold of. The counsels of Cimon were 
perfectly wise and equitable; but it is surprising how he could pre- 
vail so far as to make a whole people approve them, since this is all 
that could be expected from an assembly of the wisest and gravest 
senators. : 

Some time after,* the Lacedemomans again implored the aid a 
the Athenians against the Messenians and Helots, who had seized 
upon Ichome. But these forces being arrived under the command 
of Cimon, the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their 
power, and great fame; and affronted them so far, as to send them 


* Piutin Cim. Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 67, 68 
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“back, upon suspicion of their harbouring il] designe, andof mtend- 
ing to turn their arms sainst them. =~ meet uy 
The Athenians being returned full of anger and resentment, 
they declared themselves, from that very day, enemies to all who 
should favour the Lacedwmonian interest: for which reason they 
banished Cimon by the ostracism, on the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for that purpose. This is the first time that the mis- 
understanding between these two nations, which afterwards in- 
creased through mutual discontent, displayed itself inso strong a 
manner. It was nevertheless suspended for some years, by truces 
and treaties, which prevented its consesuences; but it at last 
broke ott in the most violent manner in‘ .c Peloponnesi:n war. 
Those who had shut themselves ur un [thome, after making a 
ten years’ defence in it, surrendered at iast tothe Lacedwmonians, 
_ who gave them their lives upon condition that they should never 
“return to Peloponnesus. The Athenians, to exasperate the Lace- 
‘d~monians, received them with their wives and children, and 
settled them in Naupactus, of which they had just before possessed 
themselves. The inhabitants of Megara at the same time went 
over from the Spartans to the Athenians.* In this manner several 
leagues were concluded on both sides, and many battles were 
fought; the'most famous of which was that of Tanagra in Boiotia, 
which Diodorus equals with those of Marathon and Platee, and im 
which Myronides the Athenian defeated the Spartans, who came to 
the aid ef the Thebans. 
‘A. M. 25:8. It was on this occasion that Cimon,} thinking him- 
Ant.J. © 456. self’ dispensed from his proscription, repaired in arms 
with some soliiers to his tribe to serve his country, and to fight in 
the Athenian army against the Lacedmemonians: but his enemies 
caused him to be ordered to retire. However, before he went 
away, he exhorted Its companions, who were no less suspected 
than himself of favouring the Lacedmmonians, to exert themiseives. 
to the utmost, and fight with the greatest courage, to prove their 
imnocence ; and if possible, to efface from the minds of their citizens 
‘@. suspicion so injurious to them all. Accordingly, ‘those brave 
soldiers, who were 100 irnumber, fired by his words, requested him 
to give them his whole armour, which they pleced in the centre 
-of their little battalion, in order to have him in a manner present and 
before their eyes. "They fought with so much valour and fury, that 
they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians, 
who deeply repented their having accused them so unjustly. 
I omit several events of little importance. 


* Thucyd. Li. p. 69. 71, Diod.1. xi. p. 59—65. { Plut. in Cim. p; 499 
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; SECTION FX. 
€imon-is recalied. He establishes peace between-the two cities. He gains severak 
victories, which reduce Artaxerxes to the necessity of concluding a treaty highly: 
Honourable to the-Greeks. Cimon’s death. ; 


_ The: Athenians,* perceiving the great. occasion they hed: for 


Cimon, recalled him from banishment, in which he had spent: five: , 


_— It was: Pericles. himself who. proposed and drew up. that: 
80: moderate in those times, says Plutarch, were feuds and: 
animosities, and so easy to be appeased when the. public-welfare: 
required it; and so happily did ambition, which is one: of the: 
strongest and most lively passions, yield to.the necessity of the: 
times, and. comply with the occasions of the public. 
A.M. 3554. The instant. Cimon. returned,} he stifled the sparks: 
Ant. J.C.450. of war which were going to. break out among the 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and. prevailed with them to con- 
elude a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who: 
were grown haughty in consequence of the many victories, they: 
had gained, from haying an opportunity, or harbouring a design, 
to attack their neighbours or allies, he thought it advisable to lead: 
them at a great distance from home against the common enemy; 
thus endeayouring, in an honourable way, to. inure the citizens ta: 
war, and enrich them at the same time. Accordingly, he put to sea. 
with a fleet of 200 sail. He sent sixty of these into Egypt to the 
aid. of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest against the: 
island of Cyprus. .Artabazus was at that time in those seas with 
afleet of 300 sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Artaxerxes, 
with an army of 300,000 men, on the coast of Ciliciaw As soon as: « 
the squadron which Cimon had sent into Egypt had jomed his fleet, 
he sailed and attacked Artabazus, and took 100 of his ships. He 
sunk many of them, and chased the rest as far as the coast of Phe- 
nicia. And asif this victory had been only a prelude to.a second, 
he made a descent on Cilicia in his return, attacked Megabyzus, 
defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops.. 
He afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, and 
laid siege co Citium, a strong city of very great. importance. His 
design, after he had completed the conquest of that island, was 
to sail for Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the barbarians;, 
for he had very extensive views, and meditated ne less a project — 
than that of entirely subverting the mighty empire of Persia. The 
rumours which prevailed, that Themistecles was to command 
against him, added fresh fire to-his. courage; and, almost assured of 
success, he was infinitely pleased with the occasion of trying hia 
strength against that general. But we have already seen that. 
Themistocles laid violent hands on himself about this time. 
Artaxerxes,{ tired with a war in which he had sustained suchgreat: 


* Plut: in Cim. p: 490, =f’ Plat. ibid’ Diod: 1. xiii p. 73,74. } Diod. p. 74; 75 
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losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, to put an erd to it. 
Accordingly, he sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace 
with the Athenians, upon the most advantageous conditions they 
could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent ambassadors to Athens to 
propose an accommodation. Plenipotentiaries were chosen on both 
sides, and Callas was at the head of those of Athens. The condi- 

_ ‘tions of the treaty were as fol.ows: 1. That all the Grecian cities 

» of Asia should enjoy their liberty, with such laws and forms of 
government as they should think fitto choose. 2. That no Persian 
ship of war should be allowed to enter the seas between the Cya- 
mean and Chelidonian islands, that is, from the Euxine sea to the 
coasts of Pamphylia. 3. That no Persian general should advance any 
troops within three days’ march of thoseseas. 4. That the Athenians 
should not invade any part of the dominions of the king of Persia. 
‘These articles being ratified by both parties, peace, was proclaimed. 
A. M. 3555. Thus ended this war, Which, from the burning of 
Ant, J.C. 449. Sardis by the Athenians, had lasted fifty-one years 
complete, and in which infinite numbers of Persians as well as 
Greeks had perished. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating,* Cimon died, either of sick- 
mess, or.of a wound he had received at the siege of Citium. When 
he was near his end, he commanded his officers to sail with the 
fleet immediately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the ut- 
most care. Accordingly it was executed with so much secrecy, 
that neither the enemy nor the allies once suspected it; and they 
returned safe to Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of - 
‘Cimon, though he Lad been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted ;— which is no wonder, since 
the was possessed of all those qualities that dignify the soul; a most 
tender son, a faithful friend; a citizen zealous for the good of his 
‘country ; a great politician, an accomplished general; modest when 
raised to the highest employments and most distinguished bonours ; 
liberal and beneficent almost to profusion; simple and averse to 
ostentation of every kind, even in the midst of riches and abun- 
dance ; in fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, as to share his 
‘whole estate with them, without being ashamed cf such companions 
of his fortune. History mentions no statues or monuments erected 
to his memory, nor any magnificent obsequies celebrated after his 
death; but the greatest honour that could be paid him was the 
sighs and tears ot the people; these were permanent and lasting 
tatues,t which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of weather, 
‘or the injuries of time, and endear the memory of the good and 
‘virtuous to the remotest ages. For the most splendid maugoleums, 
tthe work of brass and marble, that are raised in honour of wicked 


_ * Plut. in Cim. p. 491. ‘ 

{ Bic se gerendo, minimé est mirandum, si et vita ejus fuit secura,et mors acerbo. 
Corn... Nep. in Cim. c. iv. ome é 

t Hw pulcherrime effigies et mansura. Nam, que saxa strunntur, si jud.ciam pos- 
sesorum in odiam vertit, pro sepulchris spernuntur. © Tactt. Annal. lib. iv. ¢, 38. 
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men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres which enclose 

ing but vile dust and putrefaction. ; 
What followed proved more strongly the loss which Greece had 
sustained by his death; for Cimon was the last of all the Grecian 
pore who. did any thing considerable or glorious against the 
arbarians. Excited by the orators, who gained the strongest 
ascendant over the minds of the people, and sowed the seeds of divi- 


sion in their public assemblies, they turned their animosity against | 


each other, and at last proceeded to open war, the fatal conse- 
quences of which no one endeavoured to prevent ; a circumstance 
that was of great advantage to the king of Persia, and of the ut- 
most prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 


SECTION X. 


Thucydides is opposed to Pericles. The envy raised against the latter. He clears 


himself, and succeeds in procuring-the banishment of Thucydides. 


The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the highest de- 
gree of power,+ and far above all the rest of the citizens, resolved 
to oppose to him a man who, in some measure, might make head 
against him, and yrevent his authority from growing up to mo- 
narchy. Accordingly, they opposec to him Thucydides, Cimon’s 
brother-in-law, a man who had displayed his wisdom on numberless 
occasions. He did not indeed possess the military talents of Peri- 
cles; but then he had as great influence ever the people; shapi 
their opinions, and directing their assemblies, as he pleased: me 
as he never stirred out of the city, but continually combated Peri- 
cles in all his designs, he soen restored things to an equilibrium. 
On the other side, Pericles was solicitous of pleasing the people 
on all occasions, and slackened tie rein more than ever; enter- 
taining them as often as possible with shows, festivals, games, and 
other diversions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in the year, a 
great number of poor citizens, by putting them on board a fleet 
consisting of threescore ships, which he fitted out every year; and 
thereby did his country an important service, by training up a great 
number of excellent seamen for its defence. He also pianted seve- 
ral colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in Andros, and among the 
Bisalte in Thrace. He sent a very numerous one to Italy, of which 
we shall soon have occasion to speak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had various views in settling those colonies, besides the 
particular design he might have of gaining the affections of the 
people by that means. His chief motives were to clear the city of 
a great nunber of idle persons who were ever ready to disturb 
the government ; to relieve the wants of the lowest class of people, 


- who before were unable to maintain themselves; in fine, to awe 


* Plut. ia Peric. p. 153-16) 
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_the‘allics, by settling native Athenians among- them, as so mMangy 


garrisons, which might prevent their engaging in any measures” 
contrary tothe interest of that people. ‘Ihe Romans acted in the» 
sane manner; and it may be said, that so wise a policy was’ one: 
of the most effectual methods used by them to secure the tranquillity 
of the'state.. ; | 

But the circumstance which did Pericles the: greatest’ honour im 


theopinion of the people, was bis adorning the city with magnifi- 


cent edifices and other works, which raised the admiration ané® 
astonishment of foreigners and gave them grand idea of the power 
ofthe Athenians.. Itis surprising that imso short a space so many’ 
works of architecture, sculpture, engraving, and panting, should be 
performed, and at the same time be carried to the highest perfec- 
tion: for it is generally found, that edifices, raised in haste, boast 
neither a solid and dugable grace, nor the regular accuracy of per- 
fect beauty. Commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to as- 


_ siduous Jabour, can give them such a strength as may preserve 
" 3 5 > 


and make them triumph overages; and this raises our wonder:still 
more in regard to the works of Pericles, wlich were finished with 
so much rapidity, and have nevertheless subsisted through-so great 
a length of time. "or each of those works, the yery instant it was 
finished, had the beauty of an antique; and at this very day, says Plu. 


_ tarch, above 500 years after, they retain a freshness and. youth as 
_ ifjust come out of the artist's hands; so happily do they preserve 


the graces and charms of novelty, which will not suffer time to: 
diminish their lustre; asi if an ever-blooming spirit, and a soul 
exempt from age, were diffused into every part of these works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration of the: 
whole world, raised the jealousy of the people against Pericless 
His enemies were for ever cryi g aloud in the assemblies, that it: 
was dishonourable to the Athen.ans, to appropriate to themselves: 
the bank of all Greece, which he had sent for from Delos,.where it. 
had been deposited ; that the allies must necessarily consider such 


~an attempt ss a manifest tyranny, when they found that the. sums 


which had been extorted from them upon pretence of their beng 
employed in the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding 
end embellishing their city, in making magnificent statues, and 
raising temples that cost millions. They did not exaggerate om: 
these: occasions, for the temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon,. 
had alone cost 3,000,060 livres.* 


ee. 
» See 


Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the Athenians, that 
they wee obliged to give the allies. an account of the moneys they . 


had received from them; that it was enough they defended then» 


ther soldiers,.horses, nor ships; and were excused for sume: summ 
of money, which, from the instant they were paid in, were: ne» 


* About 145, OO! sterling: 


from, and repulsed, the barbarians, whilst. the allies furnished-nei+ 


erty of the donors, but of those who received them, 
‘performed the conditions agreed upon, and in-con+- 
ef which they were received: He added, that as the» 
Atheaians were sufficiently provided with all things necessary for~ 
war, it was but just that they shouid employ the rest of their riches» 
‘nm edifices and other works, which, when finished, would give im- 
mortal glory to the city; and which, during the whole time they” 
were carrying on, diffused a general plenty, and gave bread to an: 
infinite number of citizens; that they themselves had all kinds of 
materials, as timber, stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress 
wood; and all sorts of artificers capable of working them, as car- 
enters, masons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, gold-smiths, artificers’ 


in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners; men fit to convey ~ 
these materials by sea, as merchants, sailors, and experienced pi- — 


lots; others, for land carriage, as cartwrights, wagoners, carters, _ 
rope-makers, stone-hewers, paviers,; and miners. That it was for 
the advantage of the state to employ these different artificers and’ 
- workmen, who, as so many separate bodies, formed, when united, a: 
kind of peaceable and domestic army, whose different functions and’ 
employments diffused gain and increase throughout all sexcs. and 
ages: lastly, that whilst men of robust bodies, and of an age fit to 
bear arins, whether soldiers or mariner ', and those w ..: were in the 
different garrisons, were supported with the public moneys, i. was 
but just that the rest of the people, who lived in the city, should 
also be maintained in their way; and that, as il were members of — 
the same republic, they all ought to rean the same advantages, by 
doing it services, which, though of a difforent kind, did however all 
contribute either to its security or ornament. 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles offered to 
defray all the expense of these buildings, provided it should be de- 
clared in the public inscriptions, that he elone had been at the 
charge of them. At these words, the people, either admiring his 
magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and detei:mined not to let 
him engross that glory, cried with one vcice, that he might take 
out of the public treasury all the sums necessary for his purpose. 

Phidias the celebrated sculptor, presided cver all these works as 
director-general. It was he in particular who formed the statue’ 
of Pallas, which was so highly valued by all the judges of anti- 
quity. It was made of gold and ivory,* end was twenty-six cubits, 
or thirty-nine feet, in height. ‘There arose an incredible ardour 
and emulation among the several artificers; who all strove to excel 
each ether, and immortalize their names by master-pieces of art. 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great number of rows: 
of seats and columns within it, and whose roof grew narrower by 


degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as history informs us, — 


* Non Minerve Athenis facta amplitudine: utermir,. cam. ea sit) cubitorum: xxv 
Kbore hacet auroiconsiat. Plin 1 xxxvi, o S ; 
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after the model of king Xerxes’s tent, according to the direction of | 
Pericles. It was at that time he proposed, with great warmth, a de- 
cree, by which it was ordained, that musical games should be cele- . 
brated on the festival called Panathenea; and having been cl.usen 
the judge and distributor of the prizes, he reguleted the manner in 
which musicians should play on the fute and the lyre, as well as 
ging. From that time, the musical games were arways exhibited 
in this theatre. . 

‘I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and splen- 
dour of these works were admired, the greater envy and clamour 
were raised against Pericles. The orators of the opposite faction 
_ were eternally exclaiming against him; accusing him of squander- 
ing the public moneys, and laying out very unseasonably the re- 
venues of the state in edifices, whose magnificence was of no use 
At last, the rupture between him and Thucydides rose to such a 
height, that cne or other of them must necessarily be banished by 
the ostracism. He got the better of Thucydides; prevailed to 
have him banished; crushed by inat means the faction which opposed 
him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city and government 
of Athens. He now disposed at pleasure of the public moneys, 
troops, and ships. The islands and sea were subject to him; and 
he reigned si..gly and alonc in that wide domain, which extended 
not only over the Greeks, but the barbarians also, and which was 
cemented and strengthened by the obedience and fidelity of the 
conquered nations, by the friendship of kings, and treaties conclu- 
ded with various princes. 

Historians highly extol the magrificent edifices and other works 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have related faithfully 
their testimony ; but I donot know whether the complaints and mur- 
murs raised against him were so very ill grounded. Was it, indeed, 
just in him to expend, in superfluous buildings and vain decorations, 
the Immense sums intended as a fund for carrying on the war ?* and 
would it not have been better to have cased the allies of part of 
the contributions, which, in Pericles’s administration, were raised 
to a third part more than before? Cicerof considers only such 
edifices and other works worthy of admiration, as are of use to 
the public, as aqueducts, city walls, citadels, arsenals, sea-ports; 
and among these we must rank the work made by Pericles to join 
Athens to the port of Pireeus. But Cicero observes, at the same 
time, that Pericles was biamed for squandering away the public 
treasure, merely to embellish the city with superfluous ornaments. 
Plato,{ who formed a judgment of things, not from their outward 
splendour, but from truth, observes (after his master Socrates,) that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other works, had not im- 
proved the mind of’ one of the citizens in virtue, but rather cor- 
rupted the purity and simplicity of their ancient manners. 


* They amounted to upwards of 10,000,006 French — 
1 Lab. i Offic. n. 60, | $ In Gorg. p. 315. In Alcib. o L p. 110, 
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SECTION XI. 


Pericles changes his conduct towards the people. His prodigious authority. His 
; _ disinterestedness. 


When Pericles saw himself thus invested with the whole au- 
thority,* he began to change his behaviour. He now was not, so 
mild and affable as before, nor did he submit or ebandon himself 
any longer to the whims and caprice of the people, as.to so many 
winds ; but drawing in, says Plutarch, the reins of this too loose, 
popular government, in the same manner as we screw up the strings 
of an instrument when too slack, he changed it into an aristocracy, 
or rather a kind of monarchy, without departing however from the 
public good. Choosing always what was most expedient, and be- 
coming irreproachable in all things, he gained so mighty an ascen- 
dant over the minds of the people, that he turned and directed tem 
at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare advice, and by persuasive 
methods, he wouid win them over gently to his will, and gain their 
assent spontaneously; at other times, when he found them obsti- 
nate, he would ina manner drag them forward against their will, 
to those measures which were most expedient; imitatirg in this 
respect a skilful physician, who, in a tedious and stubborn disease, 
knows at what time it is proper for him to indulge his patient in 
innocent things that are pleasing to him; at what time afterwards 
he must administer medicines of a strong and violent nature, which 
owe put him to pain, but are alone capab‘e of restoring his 

ealth. 

And, indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and abilities were 
required to manage and govern a populace Laughty from their 
power and exceediugly capricious; and m this respect Pericles 
succeeded wonderfully. He used to employ, according to the dif- 
ferent situation of things, sometimes hope and at other times fear, 
as a double helm, either to check the wild transports and impetu- 
asity of the people, or to raise their spirits when dejected and de- 
sponding. By this conduct he showed, that eloquence, as Plato 
ebserves, is only the art of directing the minds of the people at 
will; and that the chief excellency of this art consists in moving, 
seasonably, the various passions, whether gentle or violent; which 
being to the soul what strings are to a musical instrument, need 
only to be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand to produce 
their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance which 
gave Pericles tuis great authority, was, not orly the force of his 
eloquence, but, as Thucydides observes, the reput tion of hus life, 
and great probity. cfapehad 

Plutarch points out in Fericles one quality which is very essen- 
tial to statesmen ;{ a quality well adapted to win the esteem and 


* Plat. in Pericl. p. 161. t Piut. in prac. de rep ger. p. 212 
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confidence of the public, and which supposes a great superiority. 4 


of mind; and that is, for a man to be fully persuaded that he 
‘wants the counsels of others, and is. not able to manage and direct 


: 
: 


all me alone; to associate with. himself in his labours persons 
¥) 


of merit, to employ each of these according to his talents; and to 
teave to them the management of small matters, which only con- 
sume time, and deprive him of that liberty of mind wuich is so neces- 

rim the conduct of important affairs. Such aconduct, says Plu- 
tarch, 1s productive of two great advantages. First, it extinguishes. 
or at leest deadens, the force of envy and jealousy, by dividing, in 
some measure, a power which is grating and offensive to our self: 
love when we sce it united mn one single person, as if all merit 


centred’ in him alone. Secondly, it forwards and facilitates the 


execution of affairs, and makes their success more certain. Plu- 
tare ),the better to explain his thought, employs a very natural and 
beautiful comparison. he hand, says he, from its being divided 


into five finevers, is so far from being werker, that it is the stronger,. 
Do ? > ) g ba 


the more active, and better adapted to motion, on that. very ae- 
count. [tis .nesame with a statesman, who has the skill to divide 
his‘cares and functions in a proper manner, and who by that means 
makes his authority more active, more extensive and. decisive: 
whereas, the iniiscreet eagerness of a narrow-minded man, whe 
takes umbrage at, and wishes to engross every thing, serves'to ne. 
other purpose but to set his weakness and incapacity in a stronger 
ight, and to disconcert his affairs. But Pericles, says Plutarch, 
did not act inthis manner. Like a skilful pilot, who, though he 
stand almost motionless himself, however puts every thing in 
motion, and will somnctimés seat subaltern officers at the helm; so 
Pericles was the soul of the government; and, seeming to do 
nothing of himself, he actuated and governed all things; employ- 
.ing the eloquence of one man, the credit and interest of another, 
the prudence of a third, and the brovery and courage of a fourth. 
o what has been here related,* we may add another quality, 
which is no less rare and valuable, I mean, a noble and disinterest 


edsoul. Pericles was so averse to the receiving of gifts, had such 


an utter contempt for riches, and was so far above all rapaciousness 
and avarice, that though he had raised Athens to the richest and 


most flourishing state; though his power surpassed that of many’ 


tyrants and kings; though he had long disposed im an absoiute 
manner of the treasures of Greece, he did not, however, add a 


single drachma to the estate he inherited from his father. This 


was the source, the true cause, of the supreine authority of Pericles 


‘in. the republic: the just and deserved fruit of lis integrity and’ 


perfect disinterestedness. 


It was not only for a few short moments, nor during the first um- 


pressions of rising favour, which are generally short-lived, that. he: 


* Plat. in vit. Pericl. p. 161, 162. 
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this authority. He maintained it forty years, notwith- 
Standing the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, 
and many others, who had all declareu against him; and of these 
forty years he spent the last fifteen without a rival, from the time of 
Thacydides’s banishment, and disposed of all affairs with absolute 
power. Nevertheless, in the midst of this supreme authority, 
which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his own person, 
his soul was always superior to the charms and allurements of 
wealth, though he never neglected improving his estate to the ut- 
most of his powcr. For Pericles did not act like those rich men, 
who, notwithstanding their immense revenues, either through ne- 
gligence or want of economy, or pompous and absurd expenses, 
are always poor in the midst of their riches ; unable and unwilling 
to do the least service to their virtuous friends, or their faithful and 
zealous domestics; and at last die overwhelmed with debts, leiv- 
ing their name and memory to the detestation of their unfortunate 
creditors, of whose ruin thev have been the cause. JI shall not ex- 
patiate.on another extreme, to which this neghgence and want of 
economy gencrally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts, and exac- 
tions; for here, as well as in the management of the public moneys, 
the maxim of Tacitus holds good,* viz. that when a man has 
squandered away his estate, he then makes it his whole study to 
retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of methods, not excepting the 
most criminal. . 

Pericles knew much better the use which a statesraan ought to 
make of riches. He was sensible that he ought to expend them 
in the service of the public, in procuring of able men to assist him 
in the administration; in relieving good officers, who too often are 
destitute of the favours of fortune; in rewarding and encouragin 
merit of every kind, and a thousand such things; to which doubt- 
less, either on account of the exquisite joy they give, or the solid _ 
glory that results from them, no one will be so thoughtless as to 
compare the expenses ‘lavished away in the entertamments, equi- 
pezcs, or gaming. In this view, Pericles managed his own estate 
with the utmost economy; having himself taught one of his old 
servants to take care of his domestic concerns; anj he always. 
had the account brought him, it stated times, of all sums that had 
been received as well as expended; confining himself and his 
family to a decent subsistencé (from which he banished severely all 
superiuities of a vain and ostentatious kind,) suitable to his estate 
and condition. This way of life, indeed, did by no means please 
his children when they were come to years of maturity, and much 
less his wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a sufiivient 
expense for persons of their rank; and murmured at that low and 
sordid economy, as they called it; which carried no air of the plenty 
which generally reigns in houses where riches and authority are 


* Si ambitioue #rarium exhauseriimus, per scelera supplendum erit. Tacit. 4nnaj 
1 ii. ¢. 33. r . 
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united. However, Pericles paid little regard to these eomplaints 
and directed his conduct by far superior views. 
[believe we may apply, on this occasion, a very just remark of 


Plutarch, in his paralle: of Aristides and Cato. After saying, that 


political vievt%, or the art of governing cities and king oms, is the 
greatest and most per‘ect that man can acquire, he adds, that eco- 
nomy is not one of the least considerable branches of this virtue. 
And indeed, as riches are one of the means which may most con- 
tribute to the security or ruin of a state, the art that teaches to 
dispose and make a good use of them, and which is ealled econe- 
my, is certainly a branch of politics; and not one of the least 
considerabie branches of it, since great wisdom is required, in 
order to the ouserving a just medium on these occasions, and to 
the banishing poverty and too great opulence from a country. It 
is this art, which, by avoiding industriously all trifling and needless 
expenses, prevents a magistrate from being forced to overburden a 
people with taxes; and keeps always in reserve, in the public 
coffers, moneys sufficient for the supporting a war that may break 
out, or for providing against an unforeseen emergency. Now 
what is said of a kingdom or a city, may be said also of individuals. 
For a city, which is composed ef an assemblage of houses, and 
which forms a whole of several parts united, is ei’ her powerful or 
weak in the aggregate, in proportion as all the members of which 
it consists are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly acquitted 
himself well with regard to that part of this science which relates 
to the government ofa family: but I do not know whether the same 
may be said of his administration of the public revenues. 


SECTION XII. 


Jzalousy and contests arise between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. A treaty of 
peace is concluded for thirty years. ” 


Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his domestic 
concerns :* and his administration of public affairs is no less worthy 
of admiration. The Lacedemonians beginning to grow jealous of the 
prosperity of the Athenians, and to take umbragé at it, Yericles, to 
inspire his citizens with greater courage and magnanimity, published 
a decree, importing, that notice should be sent to all the Greeks in- 
habiting either Europe or Asia, and to all the cities great or small, 
to send immediately deputies to Athens, to debate on the means of 

| rebuilding the temples that had been burnt by the barbarians; and 
of performing the sacrifices which they had engaged themselves to 
offer up, for the preservation and safety of Greece, when war was 
pt bg on against them; as also, to consider the necessary expe- 
dients for establishing such an order and discipline in their navy, 
that all ships might sail in safety, and the Greeks live in peace 
one with another. 
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Accordingly, twenty persons were chosen for this embassy, 
each of whom was upwards of fifty’years of age. Five of these 
were sent to the IJonians and Do~ians of Asia, and the inhabitants 
of the islands as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the countries 
ofthe Hellespont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five were 
ordered to go to Baotia, to Phocis, and Peloponnesus; and from 
thence, by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to the several 
cities of the upper continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia. 
The last five were ordered to cross Kubaia, and to go to the people 
of mount Ckta, and those of the gulf of Malea, and to the in- 
habitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Thessaly; to induce the 
several nations to come to the assembly convened at Athens, and to 
assist at the debates which should be there carried on concerning 
peace and the general affairs of Greece. I judged it necessary to 
€:.ter into this detail, as it shows how far the power of the Greeks 
~ agi and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among 
them. 

Bat all these solicitations were in vain; as the cities did not 
send their deputies, which, according to historians, was owing to 
the opposition made by the Lacedemonians, a circumstance we 
are not to wonder at. ‘They were sensible that Pericles’s design 
was to have Athens acknowledged as mistress and sovereign of all 
the Grecian cit'es; and Laced#mon was far from allowing it that 
honour. A secret leaven of dissension had, for some years, b 
to disturb the tranquillity of Greece; and we shall find by the se- 
quel, that this discord augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with which he 
formed and conducted his enterprises. The troops reposed the high- 
est confidence in him, and followed him with full assurance of success. 
His chief maxim in war was, never to venture a battle unless he 
were aimost certain of victory, and not to lavish the blood of the 
citizens. He used to say frequently, that were it in his power they 
should be immortal; that trees when felled shoot to life again in a 
little time, but when ouce men die they are lost for ever. A vic- 
tory that was only the effect of fortunate temerity, appeared to him 
little worthy of praise, though it often was much admired. | 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him great ho- 
nour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks of that country ; 
for he not only strengthened the Grecian cities of that penin- 
sula, by the colonies of Athenians which he carried thither, but 
also shut up the isthmus with a strong wall, with forts at proper 
distances, from sea to sea ; securing by that means the whole coun- 
try from the perpetual incursions of the Thracians, who were 
very near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with 100 ships round Peloponnesus, vis 
the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the success 0 
which was not once interrupted on this occasion. 

Ile advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a large, well 
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manned, and magnificent fleet, and granted the Grecian cities all 
they thought fit to ask of him. At the same time he displayed to 
the barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings and 
princes, the greatness of the power of the Athenians; and proved 
to them, by the security with which he sailed to all parts, that 
they possessed the empire of the seas without a rival. . 
But so constant and shining a fortune began to dazzle the Athe- 
nians.* Intoxicated with the idea of their power and grandeur, 
.they now revelved nothing but the beldest and most lofty projects — 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon Egypt; of attack- 
ing the maritime provinces of the great king; of carrying their 
arms into Sicily (a fatal end unhappy design, which at that time 
did not take effect, though it was revived soon after;) and of ex- 
tendicg their conquests towards Hetruria on one side,and Car- 
thage on the other. Pericles was far from giving in to such idle 
views, or supporting them with his credit and approbation. On the 
contrary, his whole study was to damp that restless ardour, and 
check an ambition which no longer knew either bounds or measure. 
It was his opinion, that the Athenians ought to employ their forces 
for the future, only in securing and. preserving their present acqui- 
sitions ; and he thought he had gained a great point in restraini 
the power of the Lacedemonians, the reducing of which he always 
Meditated ; and this was particularly seen in the sacred war. 

. This name was given to the war which was raised on account 
of Delphi.t The Lacedemonians having entered armed into the 
country where that temple is situated, had dispossessed the people 
of Phocis of the superintendence of that temple, and bestowed it on 
the Delphians. As soon as they had left it, Pericles went thither 
‘with an army and restored the Phocians. ‘ 

Eubeea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was obliged 

to march thither with an army. ,He was no sconer arrived there, - 
than news was brought that the inhabitants of Megara had taken 
up arms, and that the Lacedsmonians, heated by Plistonax their 
king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This obliged him to quit 
Eubeea, and to go with all possible expedition to defend his coun- 
try. The Lacedemonian army being retired, he returned against 
the rebels, and again subjected all the cities of Eubea tothe 
Athenians. 
A. ™. 3558. After this expedition,{ atrace of thirty years wag 
Ant. J.C. 448. concluded between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians. This treaty restored tranquillity for the present; but as it 
did not descend to the root of the evii, nor cure the jealousy and 
enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of long duration. 


* Plut-inPercl. p. 164  t Ib.p. 164, =} Thucyd. 1. i,p. 75. Diod. p, £% 
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SECTION XIII. 


New subjects.of contention between the two nations, occasioned by the Athenianslay: 
p oi to Samor; by their succouring. the people of Corcyra,.and besieging Pati. 
. An open rupture ensues. 


Ay M. 2504. ~The Athenians,* six years after, took up arms 
‘Aut. JC. 440. against Samos in favour of Miletus. These two cities 
were contesting for that of Priene, to. which each claimed.a right. 
It is pretended that Pericles kindled this war to please a, famous 


courtesan,of whom he was very fond; her name was Aspasia, a 


native of Miletus. After several events and pattles,. Pericles be- 


sieged the capital of the island of Samos. [° is said, that this was. 


the first time he used military engines, as battaring rams and tor- 
toises, invented by Artermon the engineer, who was lame, and 


therefore was always carried in a chair to the batteries, whence he 


was surnamed Periphoretus. The use of these machines tad been 


long known in the East. The Samians, afier sustaining a nine: 


month's siege, surrendered ; Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed 


them oftheir ships, and demanded immense sums to defray the ex- 


penses. ofthe war. Part of these sums they paid down: agreed to 
disburse the rest at a certain time, and gave hostages by way of 
security for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being returned to Athens, 
in a splendid manner celebrated the obsequies of those who had lost 
their lives in this war, and pronounced in person the funeral ora- 
tion over their graves. This custom, which he first introduced, 


was afterwards regularly coserved. The senate of the Areopagus. 
aly sys appointed the orator on these occasions. He was chosen,, 


ten years after, for the like ceremony in the begianing of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

A. M: 2572. Pericles,} who foresaw that a rupture would soon 
Aat. J.C. 432. ensue between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
advised the former to send aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the 


Corinthians had invaded; and to win: over to their interest that. 


island, which was so very formidable at sea; foretelling them, that 
they would shortly be attacked by the nations.of the Peloponnesus. 


The occasion of the quarrel between the people of Corcyra and 


Corinth, which gave rise to the Peloponnesian war, one of the 

most considerable events in the Grecian history, was as follows. 
Bpidamnum,t a maritime city of Macedonia among the Taulantit 

waea colony of Corcyreans, founded by Phalius.of Corinth. This 


city having become in process of time very populous and powerful, , 
divisions arose in it, and the common people expelled the most, 


* Thucyd.l.i. p.75, 7%: Died. 1. xii_p. 88,89. Piut. in Periel. p. 165—167. 
¥ Thucyd.1. i. p. 17—37. Diod.1. xii. p. 90—83. Plut. in Pericl. p. 167. ‘ 
1 This city was afterwards called Dyrrachium. 
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wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neighbouring nations 
and infested them greatly by their incursions. In this extremity 
they first had recourse to the Corcyreans, and being refused by 
them, they addressed the Corinthians, who took them under their 
protection, sent succours to them, and settled other inhabitants in 
their city. But they did not continue long unmolested there, the 
Corcyreans besieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth 
hastened to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the city sur- 
rendered that very day, upon condition that the foreigners should 
be slaves, and the Cormthtans prisoners till farther orders. The 
Corcyreans erected a trophy, murdered all their prisoners except 


_ the Corinthians, and laid waste the whole country. 


_The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater army 
than the former, and iitted out a new fleet. The people of Cor- 
cyra, finding it wonld be impossible for them to make head alone 
against such powerful enemies, sent to the Athemians to desire 
their alliance. The treaty of peace concluded between the states 
of Greece, left such Grecian cities as had not declared themselves 
on either side, the liberty of joining whom they pleased, or of stand- 
ing neuter. This the Corcyreans had hitherto done, judging it 
their interest not to espouse any party ; in consequence of which they 
had hitherto been without allies. They now sent for this purpose: 
to Athens; and the Corinthians hearing of it, sent deputies_thither 
also on their part. The affair was debated with great warmth in 
the presence of the people, who heard the reasons on both sides, 
and it was.twice discussed in the assembly. ‘The Athenians de- 
clared the first time in favour of the Corinthians; but afterwards: 
changing their opinion (doubtless in consequence of the remon-_ 
strances of Pericles,) they received the Corcyreans into their 
alliance. However, they did not go so far as to concludc a 
league offensive and defensive with them (for they could not 
declare war against Corinth without breaking at the same time: 
with all Peloponnesus,) but only agreed to succour each other mu- ; 
tually, in case they should be attacked, either in their own person 
or in that of their allies. Their real design was, to set those two- 
states, which were very powerful by sea, at variance; and after 
each should have exhausted the other by a tedious war, to triumph _ 
over the weakest: for at that time there were but three states in 
Greece who possessed powerful fleets; arid these were Athens, 
Corinth, and Corcyra. They also had a design on Italy and 
Sicily, which their taking the island of Corcyra would very much 
promote. — . 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcyreans, and 
accordingly sent them ten galleys, but with an order for them not 
to engage the Corinthians, unless they should first invade the island 
of Corcyra, or some other place belonging to their allies; this pre- 
caution was used in order that the articles of the truce might not 
be infringed 
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But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A battle was fought 
_ between the Corcyreans and the Corinthians, near the island of Sy- 
_bota, opposite to Corcyra: it wasone of the most considerable, with 
eet to the number of ships, that was ever fought between the 
ks. ‘The advantage was nearly equal on both sides. About 
the end of the battle, as night was drawing on, twenty Athenian 
galleys came up. The Corcyreans, wit this reinforcement, sailed 
next day by. day-break towards the pcrt of Sybota, whither the 
Corinthians hau retired, to see if they would venture a second en- 
ment. However, the latter contented themselves with sail- 
ing out in order of battle, without fighting. Both parties erected 
a trophy in the island of Sybota, each ascribing the victory to 
themselves. 

From this war aroze another,* which occasioned an open rup- 
ture between the Atheniens and Corinthians, and afterwards the war 
of Peloponnesus. Potidwa, a city of Macedonia, was a colony be- 

_longing to the Ccrinthians, who sent magistrates thither annually ; 
but it was dependart at that time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. 
The Athenians fearing this city would revolt, and prevail with the 
rest of the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabi- 
tants to demolish their walls on the side next Pallene; to deliver: 
hostages to them as sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back the 
magistrates which Corinth had giventhem. Demands of so unjust 
a nature only hastened the revolt. The Potideans declared’ 
against the Athenians,t and several neighbouring cities followed’ 
their example. Both Athens and Corinth took up arms and sent 
forces thither. The two armies engaged near Potidea, and that 
of the Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiades, who was then: 
very young, and Socrates his master, signalized themselves on this: 
occasion. It is something very singular, to see a philosopher put 
on his coat of mail; as well as to consider his behaviour and con- - 
duct in a battle. There was not a soldier in the whole army who 
so resolutely supported all the toils and fatigues of the campaign 
as Socrates. Hunger, thirst, and cold, were enemies he had lone 
accustomed himself to despise and subdue with ease. Trace, the 
scene of this expedition, was a frozen region. Whilst the other 

‘soldiers, covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close in 
their tents, and scarce ever dared to stir out of them; Socrates: 

- used to come into the open air clad as usual, and bare-footed. His 
gaiety and wit were the life of the table, and induced others to put 
the glass round cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to 
excess. When the armies engaged, he performed his duty wonder- 
fully well. Alcibiades having been throwr. down and wounded, 
Socrates placed himself before him, defended him valiantly, and, 
in sight of the whole army, prevented him and his arms from being: 


_ * Thueyd. 1. i. p. 37-42, Diod. 1. sii. p.93, 94.‘ f Plut. in Conviv. p. 219, 2%) 
Plut. in Alcib. p. 194 Ye | : 


crates, but asthe generals seemed. inclined to 
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takemby the enemy. The prize of valour Pag oka Bg 
decree it to. Alei- 
biades, on account of his illustrious birth, Socrates, who only 
sought for ppportunities to inflame him with desire of true glory, 
eontributed more than any other person, by the noble ewlogium he | 
made on his courage, to cause the crown and complete. suit of 


armour:(which was. the prize of valour) to be adjudged to Alei- 


es. 
Notwithstanding the less whieh the Corinthians had sustained 
athe battle, the inhabitants of Potidwa did not change their con- 
duct. The city was therefore besieged. The Corinthians,* fears. 
ing to lose a place of so much importance, addressed -their allies in. 
the strongest terms; who all, in conjunction with them, sent a 
deputation to Lacedemon, to complain of the Athenians, as having 
infringed the articles of peace. The Lacedemonians admitted 
them to audience in one of their ordinary assemblies. The people 
of Augina, though very much disgusted at the Athenians, did not: 
send a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to.a 
republic to which they were subject, but they acted in secret as 
strenuously as the rest. The people of Megara complained vehe- 


- mently against the Athenians, that (contrary to the law of nations, 


and in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the Greeks) they 

had prohibited them, by a. public decree, from access to their fairs. 
and markets, and excluded them from all the ports dependant on: 
them. By that decree,t according to Plutarch,t the Athenians de-- 
elared an eternal and,irreconcileable hatred against Megara; and 

ordained that all Megarians should be put to death that set, foot 

in Athens; and that all the Athenian generals, when they took 

the usual oath, should swear expressly, that they would send a. 
body of soldiers twice a year, to lay waste the territories of that 

hostile city. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambassador, 
who spoke with the utmost force and freedom.. He represented to 
the Lacedemonians, that as they themselves never swerved from 
the most inviolable integrity, cither in public or private transac- 
tions, they, for that very reason, were less inclined to suspect the 
probity. of others; and that their own moderation prevented their 


_ discovering the amb‘tion of their enemies: thai instead of flying, 


with readiness and activity, tomeet dangers and caiamities, they 
never attempted to remedy them, till they were quite crushed by 
‘them: that by. their indoleace and supimeness, they had given the 


*“Thucyd. . i. p. 43-59. t Plut, in Pericl. p. 168. 
. {, Accordiug to Plutarch, some persons. pretended that Pericles bad caused this de- , 
cree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done to Aspasia, from whose-house 
the people of Megara had carried off two courtesans; and he cites some ‘verses of 
Aristoyhanes, who, in a comedy entitled the 4charnanians, reproaches Pericles with 
this action. But Thucydides, a contemporary author, who was very well acquainted 
with'ail thetransactious of Athens, does not say a word of this affair; and hoismuch 
fore worthy of belief than-a poct who was a professed slanderer and satirist. 
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ity of attaining, by insensible. degrees, their. 


height of grandeur and power: tLat. it wes quite different: 
with regard to the Athenians: that this active, vigitun., and indefati~. 
gable » werenever at rest themselves, ror would suffer any 
other nation.ta be so. Employed, says he, wholly in their projects, 
and thay form none bul such as are great and bold, their deliberations 
are speedy and their execution the same. One enterprise serves oniy 
asa sien toa second. Whether they are successful or unfortunate, they 
turn, every thing to their advantage; and never stop im their career, 
nor ave discouraged. But you, who are oppased by such formida- 
ble enemies, are lulled asleep in a fatal tranquillity; and do. not re-~ 
flect.that it. ig not sufficient for a man who desires to live at ease mere- 


ly to forbear injuring others, he must also hinder any one from. . 


enjuring, him; and that justice consists, not only in forbearing to 
commat evil ourselves, but in avenging that dane to us. by others. 
Shall I be so free as to say u? Your integrity is of too antique a cast. 
Sor the present state of affairs. It is necessary for men. in politics, 

as well asin all other things, ta conform. always to times and cir- 

cumstances. When a people are at peace, they may follow their an-. 
cient maxims ; but when they are involved in a variety of difficulties, 

they must try new expedients, and set every engine at work to extri- 

cate themselves. Il is by these arts that the Athenians have increased 
their power so much. Had you imitated their activity, they would 

not have dispossessed us of Corcyra, and would not now be laying 

siege toa Potidea. Woilow, at least. on this occaszon, their example, 

by succouring the Potideans and the rest -f your allies,as your duty 

« pel you ; end do noi force your friends and neighbours, by forsal- 

ing them, to have recourse, through despair, to other powers. 

‘Bite Athenian ambassador, who was come to Sparta upen other 
affairs, and was in the assembly, did not think it advisable to let. 
this speech go unanswered. He put the Lacedemonians in mind 
of the still recent services that the republic, by wiiich he was sent, 
had done to all Greece, which (he said) merited some regard; and 
that therefore it ought not to be envied, much less should endea~ 
vours be used to lessen its power: that the Athenians could not 
be chagged with having usurped an empire over Greece ; “since it 
was merely at the entreaty of their allies, andinsome measure with 
the consent of Sparta, that they had been forced to take the aban- 
doned helm: that those ‘vho murmured, did it without grounds ; 


é 


and only from the aversion which mankind in general have to de- 


pendance and subjection, thougli of the. gentlest and most equit- 
able kind: that he exhorted them to. employ a sufficient time in 
deliberating, before they came to a resolution; and not involve 
themselves and all Greece in a war, which would necessarily be 
attended with the most fatal consequences: that gentle methods 
might, be found for terminating the differences of the allies, without, 
breaking atonce into open violence. However, that the Athenians, in 
: of a’ “iia Nima able to oppose force with force; and would, 
OL. 7 4 
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prepare fcv a vigorous defence, after having invoked, against Sparte, ( 


the deities who take venge xnce of sion that forswear themselves, 
and violate the taith ¢ f treaties. : 
_ The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair debated, the 
majority were for war. But before the final resolution was passed, 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices: 
which so strongly biassed the rest, and directing his views to fu- 
turity, made a speech in which he set forth the dreadful conse- 
— of the war in which they were going to embark; showed 
t 


e strength and resources of the Athenians; exhorted them first to - 


try gentle methods, which they themselves had seemed to approve; 
but to make, in the mean time, the necessary preparations for car- 
tying on so important an enterprise, and not to be under any appre- 
hensions, that their moderation and delays would be branded with 
the name of cowardice, since their past actions secured them from 
any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, a war was: 
resolved. The people caused the allies to return into the assembly, 
and declared to them, that in their opinion the Athenians were 
the aggressors; but that it would be expedient first to assemble alk 
who were in the alliance, in order that peace or war might be 
agreed upon unanimously. This decree of the Lacedemonians 
was made the fourteenth year of the truce; and was not owing so 
much to the complaint of the allies, as to the j2alousy of the Athe- 
nian power, which had already subjected a considerable part of 
Greece. ; 

Accordingly, the allies were convened a second time * They all 

ave their votes, in their several turns, from the greatest city to the 
east, and war was resolved by general consent. However, as they 
had not yet made any preparations, it was judged advisable to 
begin them immediately; and while this was doing, in order to: 
gain time, and observe the necessary formalities, to send an.bassa- 
dors to Athens, to complain of the violation of the treaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old complaint, required 
of the Athenians to expel from their city the descendants of those 
who had profaned the temple of Minerva in the affair of Cylon.f 
As Pericles was of that family by the mother’s side, the view of 
the Lacedzmonians, in making this demand, was, either to procure 
his banishment or lessen his authority. liowever, it was not com- 
plied with. ‘The second ambassadors required, that the siege of 
Potidea should be raised, and the liberty of Agina restored; and 
above all, that the decree against the Megarians should be repeal-. 
ed; declaring, that ntherwise no accommodation could take place. 


* Thucyd. 1. i. p. '77—84. 93. 

t This Cylon had seized on the citadel of Athens above 100 years before. Those who 
followed him, being besieged in it, and reduced to extreme famine, fled for shelter io- 
the .emple of Minerva, from whence they afterwards were taken out by force and cuf. 
- to pieces. Those who advised this murder were declared guilty of impiety and sacri- 
Jege, and as such banished. However, they were resalled some time after. 
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Tn fine, a third embassy came, who took no notice of any of these 


iculars, but only said, that the Lacedemonians were for peace: 
t that this could never be, except the Athenians should cease to 


infringe the liberties of Gece. 


‘ 


SECTION XIV. 


Troubles excited against Pericles. He determines the Athenians to engage in war 
against the Lacedemonians. 


Pericles opposed all these demands with great vigour,* and espe- 
cially that relating to the Megarians. He had great influence at 
Athens, but at the same time had many enemies. Not daring to 
attack him at first in person, they cited his most intimate friends, 
and those for whom he had the greatest esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, 
and Anaxagoras, before the people; and their design in this was, 
to sound how the people stood affected towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was accused of having embezzled considerable sums in 
the forming the statue of Minerva, which was his master-piece. 
The prosecution having been carried on with the usual forms, be- 
fore the assembly of the people, not a siugle proof of Phidias’s pre- 
tended embezzlement appeared ;- for that artist, from the time of 
his begirning that statue, had, by Pericles’s advicc, contrived the 
workmanship of the gold in such a manner, that all of it might be- 
taken off and weighed; which according'y Pericles bid the in- 
formers do in presence of all the spectators. But Phidias had wit- 
1 esses against him, the truth of whose evidence he could neither 
-aspute nor silence; these were the fame and beauty of his works,the 
ever-existing causes of the envy which attacked him. The circum- 
staace which they could least forgive in him was, his having repre- 
sented to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the 
shield of the goddess) his ,-yn person, and that of Perizles.+ and, 
by an imperceptible art, he had so blended and incorporated these 
figures with the whole work, that it was impossible to erase them, 
without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole statue. Phidias 
was therefore dragged to prison, where he came to his end, either 
by the common course of nature or by poison. Other authors say, 
that he was only banished, and that after his exile he made the 
famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not possible to excuse, 
in any manner, the ingratitude of the Athenians, in thus making a ' 
prison or death the reward of a master-piece of art; nor their ex- 
cessive rigour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that ap- 
pears innocent in itself; or which, to make the worst of it, was a 
vanity very pardonable in an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, 
where she had become very famous, not so much for the charms of 
her person, as for her vivacity and the solidity of her wit, and her 


* Plut. in Pericl. p. 168, 169. t Aristot. in tractat. de mund. p. 613. 
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sl 
great Knowledge. All the illustrious men in the city thought it 
am honour to frequent her house. Socrates himself used to visit her 
constantly ;* and was not ashamed to pess for her pupil, and to own 
that he had learnt, rhetoric from her. ericles declared also that 
he was indebted to Aspasia for his eloquence, which zo greatly dis- 
tinguished him in Athens; and that it was from her conversation 
he had imbibed the principles of the art of policy, for she was ex~ 
ceedingly well versed in the maxims of government. Their inti- 
macy was owing to still stronger motives. Pericles did not love 
his. wife; he resigned her very freely to another man,.and supplied 
her place with Aspasia, whom he loved passionately, though her 
reputation was more than suspicious. Aspasia was accused of 
impiety and a dissolute conduct; and it was with the utmost. diffi- 
eulty that Pericles saved her, by his entreaties, and by the compas- 
sion he raised in the judges, by shedding abundance of tears whilst 
her cause was pleading: a behaviour little consistent with the dig 
nity of his character, and the rank of supreme head of the most 
powerful state of Greece. 

A decree had passed, by which informations were ordered to be 
faid against all such persons as denied what was ascribed to the 
ministry of the gods ;+ or those philosophers and others who gave 
lessons on the more abstruse points of physics, and the motions of” 
the heavens, topics which were considered injurious to the esta- 
blished religion. The scope and aim of this decree was, to make 
Pericles suspected with regard to these matters, because Anaxage- 
ras had been his master. This philosopher taught, that one onl + 
Intelligence had moditied the chaos, and disposed the universe ii: 
the beautiful order in which we now see it; which tended directly 
to depreciate the gods of the pagan system. Pericles thinking it 
would be impossible for him to save his life, sent him out of the 
city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people approved and 
received with pleasure all’ these accusations, impeached that great 
man himself, and charged hin with embezzling the public moneys 
‘during his administration. A decree was made, by which Pericles 
was obliged to give in immediately his accounts; was to be tried 
for peculation and rapine; and the cause to be adjudged by 1500 
judges: Pericles had no real cause for fear, because in the admi-. 
nistration of the public affairs his conduct bad always been irre- 
proachable, especially on the side of interest: he could not how- 
ever. but be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the peo- 
ple, when he considered their great levity and inconstancy. One 
day when Alcibiades (then very young) went to visit Pericles, he 


* Plat. in Menex, p. 235. ; 
BY i g , w 7 ~ , » 
T Td Seta. ut voplZovras, i royous rege tov neregotov didarncwras, 
Anaxagoras: teaching, that the divine Intelligence alone gave a regular motion to all 
the parts of nature, and presided in the government of the universe; destreved, by that 


system, the plurality of gods, their powers, and all the peculiar functions whieh were 
ascribed to them. 
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oe that he was not to be spoken with, because of some affairs 
of great consequence in which he was then engaged. —Alcibiades 
‘Gnquiring what these mighty affairs wer2, was answered, that 
‘Pericles was preparing to give in his accounts. He ought rather, 
says Alcibiades, to think how he may avoid giving them in: and in- 


_ deed this was what Pericles at last resolved. T'o allay the storm, 


‘the made a reso'ution to oppose the inclination *':e people discovered 
for the Pelepcnnesian war no ionger, preparations for which had 
been long carrying on, firmly persuaded that this would soon silence 
ell complaints against him; that envy would yield to a more power- 
ful motive; and that the citizens, when im such imminent danger, 
would not fa‘l of throwing themselves into his arms, and submit 
implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted repu- 
‘tation. : 
This is what some historians have related ;* and the comic poets, 
in the lifetime, and under the eye, as it were, of Pericles, spread a 
report in public, to sully, if possible, his reputation and merit, 
which drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plutarch, on 
this occasion, makes a reflection which may be of great service, 
not only to those in the administration of public affairs, but to all 
sorts of persons, as well as of advantage in the ordinary intercourse 
of life. He thinks it strange, when actions are good in themselves, 
and as far as can be judged from external appearance, laudable in 
all respects, that men, purely to discredit illustrious personages, 
should pretend to dive into their hearts: and from a spirit of the 
vilest and most abject :malignity, showld ascribe such views and in- 
‘tentions to them, as they probably never so much as imagined. 
He, on the contrary, wishes, when the motive is obscure, and the 
‘same action may be considered in different lights, that men would 
always view it in the most favourable, and incline to judge candidly 
of it. He applies tiis maxim to the reports which had been spread 
concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the Peloponnesian war, 
merely for private and interested views ; whereas, the whole tenor of 
his past conduct ought to have convinced every body, that it was 
wholly from reasons of state, and for the good of the public, that 


he at last acyuiesced in an opinion, which he had hitherto thought 


it incumbent on him to oppose. 

Whilst this affair was carrying o at Athens,t the Lacedemo- 
mians sent several embassies thither, one after another, to make the 
various demands above mentioned. At last the ahair was debated 
in the assembly of the people, and it was resolved they should first 
deliberate upon all the articles, before they gave a positive answer. 
Opinions, as is usual in taese cases, were divided; and some were 
for abolishing the decree enacted against Megara, wich seemed 
the chief obstacle to a peace. 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of eloquence, which 


* Plut. de Herod. malign. p 855, 856, + Thucyd. 1. i. p. 93-99. Diod. 1. xii 
p. 95-97. 
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‘his view to the public welfare, and the honour of his country, ren- 
dered more vehement and triumphant than it had ever appeared be- 
fore. He showed, in the first place, that the decree relating to 
Megara, on which the greatest stress was laid, was not of so little 
consequence as they imagined; that the demand made by the La- 
cedemonians on that head was merely to sound the disposition of 
the Athenians, and co try whether it would be possible to encroach 
upon them by frightening them: that should they recede on this 

“occasion, it would betray fear and weakness: that. the affair was 
of less importance than the giving up to the Latedemonians the 
empire which the Athenians had possessed during so many years, 
by their courage and resolution: that should the Atherians give 
way on this point, the Lacedemonians would immediately pre- 

- scr*be new laws to them, as to a people seized with dread: where- 
as, if they made a vigorous resistance, their opponents would be 
¢liged to treat them at least on the foot of equals: that with re- 
gard to the preset matters in dispute, arbiters might be chosen, in 
order to adjust them in an amicable way; but that it did not be- 
come the Lacedwmonians to command the Athenians witha magis- 
terial air, to quit Potidwa, to free AXgina, and revoke the decree 
relating to Megara: that such imperious behaviour was directly 
contrary to the treaty, which declared in express terms, That 
should any disputes arise among the allies, they should be decided by 
pacific methods, AND WITHOUT ANY PARTY’S BEING OBLIGED TO 
GIVE UP ANY PART OF WHAT THEY PossEssED: that the surest way 
to prevent a government) from being eternally contesting about its 
possessions, Is to take up arms, and dispute its rights sword in 
hand: that the Athenians ns- just reason to believe they would 
gain their cause this way; and to give them a stronger idea of this 
truth, he set before them 2 most brilliant description of the present 
state of Athens, giving avery particular account of its trzasurés, 
revenues, ficets, land as well as sea forces, ard those of its allies: 
contrasting these several resources with the poverty of the Lace- 
dzmenians, who (he said) had no money, which is the sinews o 

war, not to mention the peor condition of their navy, on which suc- 
cess in war most depended. And.indeed,* there were at that time 
in the public treasury, which the Athenians had brought from De- 
los to their city, 9600 talent:, which amount to about 1,200,000/. 
sterling. The annual contributions of the alhes amounted to 
460 talents, that is, to near 1,400,000 French livres. In cases of 
necessity, the Athenians would find infinite resources in the orna- 
ments of the temples, since those of the statue of Minerva alone 
amounted to fifty talents of gold, that is, 1,500,000 French livres, 
which might be taken from the statue without spoiling it, and be 
afterwards fixed on again in more auspicious times. With regard 
to the land forces, they amounted to very near 30,000 men, and the 


* Diod. L. xii. p. 96, 97 
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fect consisted of 300 galleys. Above all, he advised them not te 
venture a battle in their own courtry against the Peloponnesians, 
whose troops were superior in number to theirs; not to regard, the 
‘ laying waste of their lands, as they might easily be restored to their 
former condition ; but to consider the loss of their men as highly 
important, because irretrievable; to make their whole policy con- 
sist in defending their city, and preserving the empire of the sea, 
which would certainly one day give them the superiority over their 
enemies. He laid down the plan for carrying on the war, not for a 
single campaign, but during the whole time it might last; and enu- 
merated the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that sys- 
tem. Pericles, after adding other considerations, taken from. the 
character and internal governmen: of the two republics; the one 
uncertain and fluctuating in its deliberations, and rendered still 
slower in the execution, from its being obliged to wait for the con- 
sent of its allies; the other speedy, determinate, independent, and 
mistress of its resolutions, which is no indifferent circumstance 
with regard to the success of enterprises; Pericles, I say, con- 
cluded his speech, and gave his opinion as follows: We have no 
more to do but to dismiss the ambassadors, and to give them this an- 
swer: That we permit those of Megara to trade with Athens, upon 
condition that the Lacedeemonians do not prohibit either us, or 
our allies, to trade with them. With regard to the cities of Greece, 
we shill leave those free who were so at the time of our agreement, 
provided they shall do the same with regard to those dependent on 
them. We do not refuse to submit the decision of our differences to 
arbitration, and will not commit the first hostilities: however, in 
case of being attacked, we shall make a vigorous defence. 

Bhe ambassadors were answered as Pericles had-dictated. They 
returned home, and never came again to Athens; soon after whic 
the Peloponnesian war broke out. 7 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILY AND TTALY. 


o 
As the Peloponnesian war is a great event, of considerable du- 
ration, before I enter upon the history of it, it may be proper to 
relate in a few words, the most considerable transactions which 
tad happened in Grecia Major, to the time we now speak of, 
whether in Sicily or Italy. 


SECTION I. 


‘The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily. Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of 
Gelon ini Syracuse, and his two brothers. Liberty is restored, 


I. Gelon 


A. M. 3529. We have seen that Xerxes,* whose project tended 
Ant. J.C. 484. to no less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, had 
prevailed with the Carthaginians to make war against the people 
of Sicily. They crossed over thither with an army of above 300,000 
men, and a fleet of 2000 ships, and upwards of 3000 transports. 
Hamilcar, the ablest of the Carthaginian gencrals at that time, was 
_ charged with this expedition. However, the success was not an- 
swerable to these mighty preparations; the Carthaginians were. 
entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that time had the chief autho- 
rity in Syracuse. , 7 
This Gelon was born im a city of Sicily,f situated on the 
southern coast between Agrigentum and Camarina, called Gelas, 
whence perhaps he received his name. He had signalized Himself 
very much in the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried 
on against the neighbouring powers, most of whom ‘he subdued, 
and was very near taking Syracuse. After'the death of Hippo- 
crates, Gelon, upon rretence of defending the rights and succession 
of the tyrant’s children, teok up arms against his own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, posscased himself of the govern- 
ment in his own name. Some time after he made himself master 
also of Syracuse, by the assistance of some exiles whom he had 
caused to return into it, and who had engaged the populace te 
open the gates of that city to him.. He then gave Gela to Hiero 
his brother, and applied himself wholly in extending the limits of 
the territory of Syracuse, and soon rendered himself very powerful. 
We may form a judgment of tlées from the army which he offered 
the Greci€n ambassadors,t who came to desire his aid against the . 
king of Persia ; and by his demand of being appointed generalissi- 
“mo of their forces, which, however, they refused. The fear he was 
in, at that time, of being soon invaded by the Casthaginians, wag 


* Diod. 1. xi. p. 1, and 16—22. } Herod. 1. vii. c. 153~167, 
2 He promised to furnish 200 ships, aad 30,000 men. 
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Fe, 2 Rees, 
‘herchief occasion of his not succouring the’Greeks: He showed 
aimself to be'a cratiy politician by his conduct; and when news — 
was brought him of Xerxes’s having crossed the Hellespont, he sent 
# trusty ‘person with rich presents, and ordered him to wait the — 
issue of the first battle, and.in case Xerxes should be victorious; 
to pay homage to him in his name, otherwise to bring back the mo- 
= I’now return to the Carthaginians: | 
1ey had landed in Sicily at the earnest solicitations of Terillus, 
formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by Theron, another ty- 
rant, who reigned at Agrigentum. The family of the latter was: 
one of the most illustrious of all Greece, as he was descended in a: 
direct line from Cadmus: He married into the family which: at’ - 
that time ruled at Syracuse, and which consisted of four brothers; 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus. He married his daugh- 
ter to the first, and himself*married the daughter of the third. 
-Hamilearhaving landed at Panormus, began by laying seige to: 
Himera. Gelon hasted with a great army to the succour of his fa 
ther-in-law ; when uniting, they defeated the Carthaginians. This* 
was perhaps the most complete victory ever gained. ' . 
The battle was fought the same day with that of Thermopyle,* 
circumstances of which I have related in the history of the Car- 
thaginians.| One remarkable circumstance in the conditions of” 
_ the peace,t which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, was, that 
they should cease to sacrifice their children to the god Saturn; 
which shows at the same time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, 
and the piety of Gelon. 

The spoils won on this occasion were of immense vaiue. Gelon. 
allotted the greatest part of them forthe ornament of the temples: 
in Syracuse. ‘They also took an incredible number of prisoners. 
These shared, with the utmost equity, with his allies, who em-: 

loyed them, after putting ironsn their fect, in cultivating their 
ands, and in building magnificent edifices, as well for the orna-- 
ment as the utility of the cities. Several of the citizens.of Agri- 
gentum had each 500 for his own share. 
A. M. 3525. Gelon, after so glorious a victory, far from growing” 
Ant. J.C.479. more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affa- 

- bility and humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened the assembly of — 
the Syracusans, who were ordered to come armed 'into it. How-- 
ever; he himself came unarmed thither: declared to the assembly” 
every circumstance of his conduct, the uses'to which he had applied 
the several sums with which he: had been intrusted, and in what’ 


* Herodotus says, that this battle was fought’ the same day with that of ‘Salamis; 
whieh does not appear so probable. For the Greeks; informed of Gelon’s:successes, en. - 
treated him to"succour them against Xerxes, which they woula not have done after the , 
battle of Salamis, which exalted their courage’so much, that after this batule they ima-~. 
gined themselves” strong enough to resist their enemies, and to put an end to. the-war’ 
to their own advantage, without the assistance of any*other power. saihaindl 
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manner he had employed his authority; adding, that if they had 
any complaints to make against him, his person and life were it 
their disposal. All the people, struck with so unexpected a speech, 
and still more with the confidence he reposed in them, answered — 
by acclamations of joy, praise, and gratitude; and immediately 
with one consent, invested him with the supreme authority, and — 
the title of king. And to preserve. to the latest posterity 
the remembrance of Gelon’s memorab!e action,* who had come 
into the assembly, and put his life into the hands of the Syracusans, 
’ they erected a statue in honour of him, wherein he was represented 
in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed. This 
statue met afterwards with a very singular fate, and worthy of the 
motives which had occasioned its being set up. Timoleon, above 
130 years after, having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, 
thought it advisable, in order to erase all traces of tyrannical go- 
vernment, and at the same time to assist the wants of the people, to 
sell publicly by auction all the statues of those princes and tyrants © 
who had governed it till that time. But first he brought them to 
a formal trial, as so many criminals; hearing the depositions and 
witnesses upon each of them. ‘They all were condemned unani- 
mously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, which found an cloquenty 
advocate and defender in the warm and sincere gratitude whic 
the citizens retained for that great man, whose virtue they revered - 
as if he had been still alive. a 
The Syracusans had no cause to repent their having intrusted 
Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This made no addition 
to his known zeal for their interests, but only enabled him to«do 
them more important services. For,} by a change till then un-. 
heard of, and of which Tacitus since found no example except in 
Vespasian,{ he was the first whom the sovereignty made pe et- 
terman. He made upwards of 10,000 foreigners, who had served 
under him, denizens. His views were, to people the capital, to 
increase the power of the state, to reward the services of these 
brave and faithful soldiers, and to attach them more strongly to 
Syracuse, from the sense of the advantageous settlement they had 
obtained in being incorporated with the citizens. . 
He prided himself particularly upon his inviolable sincerity,} 
truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a quality very essential to 
a prince, the only one capable of gaining him the love and confi- 
dence of his subjects and of foreigners, and which therefore ought 
to be considered as the basis of all just policy and good government. 
Having occasion for money to carry on an expedition he meditated 
(this, very probably, was before he had triumphed over the Cartha- 
inians,) he addressed the people in order to obtain a contribution 
rom them: but finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at thatex | 


* Plut. in Timol. p. 247. cilian. 1. xiii. c. 37. t Diod. 1. xi. p. 35. 
¢ Solus omrium ante se priacipum in melias mutatug est. Hist. . 1.6. 5 
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pense, he told them, that he asked nothing but a loan, and that he 
would engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. The 
money was advanced, and repayed punctually at the promised time. 
How happy is that government where such justice and equity 
are exercised; and how mistaken are ‘those ministers and princes, 
who violate them in the slightest degree ! 

One of the chief objects of his attention,* in which his successor 
‘tmitated him, was to make the cultivation of the lands be consi- 
dered as an honourrvle employment. It is well known how fruit- 
ful Sicily.was in ccrn, and the immense revenues which might be 


produced from so rich a soil when industriously cultivated. He — 


animated the husbandmen by his presence, and delighted in appear- 
ing sometimes at their head, in the same manner as on other occa- 
sions he had marched at the head of armies. His intention, says Plu- 
tarch, was not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but 
also to exercise his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, 
and by that means to preserve them from a thousand disorders 
which inevitably “ollow a soft and indolent life. There are few 
maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients have insisted more 
strongly, than on that relating to the cultivation of their lands; a 
manifest proof of their great wisdom, and the profound knowledge 
they had of what constitutes the strength and solid support o1 
state. Xenophon, in a dialogue entitled Hiero,+ the subject 0 


which is government, shows the great advantage it would be to a _ 


state, were the king studious to reward those who excel in hus-_ 
bandry, and in whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. He 
says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on which oc- 
casion, if honours were paid to all those who should distinguish 
themselves on them, it would give universal life and motion; 
would excite a noble and laudable emulation among the citizens, 
and give rise to a thousand inventions fu; the improvement and 
perfection of those arts. - 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the same 
manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, who were 
taught music, and the art of playing on instruments, with great 
_ care. Possibly this was a consequence of his mean birth, or 
rather was owing to the little value he set on those kind of exer- 
cises. One day at an entertainment,{ when according to the usual 
custom, a lyre was presented to each of the guests; when it was 
Gelon’s turn, instead of touching the instr iment as the rest had 
d caused his horse to be brought, mounted him with won- 
derful agility and grace, and showed that he had learned a nobler 
exercise than playing on the lyre. 

Since the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily,j the severat 
cities enjofed a profound peace, and Syracuse was particularly 
hap7y in its tranquillity, under the auspicious government of Ge.on. 


* Piut. in Apophth. p. 175. ¢ P. 916, 917. t Plut. in Apophthogm. p. 176. 
§ Diod. 1. xi. p. 29, D. ” “ 
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Ele was not born in Syracuse,.and yet all the inhabitants: of thay — 
city, though so extremely jealous: of their liberty, had forced hime 
in a manner to be their king. Though: an: alien; the supreme 
power went in:search of him, not courted.on his: part with-anyart 
or. inducement. but those. of merit. Gelon was: theroughly ae~ — 
quainted with all the duties of the regal office, as well asits great 
weight; and he accepted it with no other view. but the-good of his 
people. He thought: himself king only, for the defence-of\ the 
state, to. preserve the. good order of society, 12 protect innocence 
and. justice, and to exhibit .to all his subjects, in hissimple; modest, 
active,and regular life, a patternof every.civil virtue. The whole of: 
royalty that he:assumed was-the toils and cares of it,a zeal forthe: — 
“* public’ welfare, and the sweet. satisfaction which results: frome 
making millions happy by. his cares: im a word, he considered they — 
sovereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of: 

- a greater number of men. He banished from it pomp, ostentation,, 
licentiousness, and impunity for crimes... He did not affect the ap- 
pearance of reigning, but contented himself wi. making-the laws 
reign. He never made his inferiors feel that he was their master; 
tut only inculcated into them that.both himself and they ought: tow — 
submit to reason and justice. To induce their obedience, he em= 
ployed no. other methods but. persuasion and a good-exemple, whielix ~ 
are the weapons of virtue,.and alone produce a sincere-and unin+= 
terrupted obedience. 

A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his subjects, mrepu= 
tation equally diffused. within: and without his. kingdoms; these» 
were the fruits of that wisdom which he retained.on the throne tow 
the last gasp. His reign was'short, and only just showed him in a ~ 
manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his. person au example: of a great, 
good, and true king. He died, after having reigned only. seven 

- years, to the infinite :egret of all his subjects: Every family 

imagined itself deprived of its best friend, its protector and fathers. 
‘The people erected, without the city, in the place where: his’ wife 
Demarata had been buried, a. splendid mausoleum, surrounded with: 
nine towers of surprising height and magnificence; and deereed those» 
honours to him, which were then paid to the-demigods or heroese. 
The Carthaginians afterwards. demolished. the: mausoleum, and: 
Agathocles the towers:. but, says: the. historian, neither violence, _ 
ellvy, nor time, which destroys all giosser things, could destroy the: 
glory of his name, or abolish the memory of his exalted virtues and? 
noble actions, which love. and gratitude had engraved in the hearts» 
of. the Sicilians... ie | akg 
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» Itpwill be necessary for us, in order to reconcile: the authors whor 
have written concerni.g this prince, some of whom: represent him. 
asa.good king, and others'a detestable tyrant; it will be necessary, F? 
say, to distinguish the periods. Its very probable that Hiero, daz. 
zled, in the beginning of his reign, by the glitter of sovereign power, 
and corrupted by the flattery of his courtiers, studiowaty endea- 
voured to deviate from that path which his:predecessor:had pointed: 
out to him, and in which he had found himself so: happy. This 
young prince was avaricious.* headstrong, unjust, and studious of 
nothing but the gratification of his passions, without ever endea- 
vouring’ to acquire the esteem and affection of the people; who,. 
on the othe side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they 
looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king; and‘ 
nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon’s memory, prevented 
it from breaking out. 

Some time after he had ascended the throne,} he entertained 
violent suspicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whose great influence: 
among the citizens made him fear that he had a design to depose him. | 
Imorder to rid himself without noise of an enemy whom he fancied’ 
very dangerous, he resolved to put him at the head of some forces” 
he was going to send to the succour of the Sybarites against the 


Crotoniate, hoping that he would perish ia the expedition. His”™ 


brother’s refusal to accept this command, made him the’ more. 
violent against him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus’s® 
daughter, joined with his father-in-law. This gave rise to great. 
differences of long duration between the kings of Syracuse and’ 
Agrigentum; however, they at last were reconciled by the judi=~ 
cious mediation of Simonides the poet;{ and to make. their recon= 
ciliation lasting, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marry- 
ing Theron’s sister; after which the two kings always lived in 
good intelligence with each other. 

At first,) an infirm state of health, which was increased by re-~ 
peated illnesses, gave Hiero an opportunity of thinking seriously; 


- after which he resolved to draw around him mes of learning, who 


might converse agreeably with him, and furnish him with usefu¥ 
instructions. The most famous poets of the age came to his court,,_ 
as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus; and “it ig’ 
affirmed, that their delightful conversation did not a little contribute’ 
to’soften the cruel and savage disposition of Hiero- ; 
Plutarch} relates a noble saying of his, which shows an excer ° 
lent disposition in a prince. He declared, that his palace and his" 
ears'should be always open to every man who would tell him the” 
truth, and that without disguise or reserve. u 
The poets above mentioned not only excelled in poetry, but were 
also possessed of a great find of learning in other branches; ands 
d. I. xi.. , SL... ‘Id. 1..xi.. AG... ‘ . Pi in the tL re] 
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were respected and consulted as the sages of their times. Thiais — 


what Cicero* says of Simonides in particuar. He had a great 
ascendant over the king; and the only use he made of it was, to. 
incline him to virtue. 


They often used to conversg on philosophical subjects.+ I ob-.. 


served en another occasion, that Hiero, in one of these conversa- 
tions, asked Simonides his opinion with regard to the nature ana 
attributes of the Deity. The latter desired one day’s time to con- 
sider of it; the next day he asked two, and went on increasing in 
the same proportion. ‘The printe pressing him to give his reasons 
for these delays, he confessed, that the subject was,above his com- 
prehension, and that the more he reflected, the more obscure it ap- 
peared to him. 

' Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the art of govern- 
ing well, entitled Hiero, and written in the form ofa dialogue be- 
tween this prince and Simonides. MHiero undertakes to prove to 
the poet, that tyrants and kings are not so happy as is generally 
imagined. Among the great number of proofs alleged by him, he 
insists chiefly on their unhappiness in being deprived of the greatest 
comfort and blessing in this life, viz. the enjoyment of a true 
friend, to whose bosom they may safcly confide their secrets and 
afflictions; who may share with them in their joy and sorrow; in 
a word, a second self, who may form but one heart, one soul with 
them. Simonides, on the other side, lays down admirable maxims ~ 
with respect to the duties of a sovereign. He represents to him, 
that a king is not so for himself, but for others: tbat his grandeur 
consists, not in building magnificent palaces for tis own residence, 
but in erecting temples, and fortifying and embeilishing his cities: 
that his glory consists not in his people’s fearing him, but in their 
being afraid for him: that a truly royal care is, not to enter the 
lists with the first comer at the Olympic games (for the princes of 
that age were passionately fond of them, and especially Hiero,t) 
but to contend with the neighbouring kings who should succeed 
best in diffusing wealth and abundance throughout his deminions, 
and in endeavouring to secure the felicity of the people. : 

Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this same Hiero for 

the victory he had won in the horse-race. This prince, says he, in his 
ode, who governs with equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has ga- 
thered the fairest flower of everyvirtue. He takes a noble delight in the 
most exquisite performances of poetry and music. He loves melo- 
dious airs, such as itis customary for us to play at the banquets given 
us by our_dearest friends. Rouse then thyself, take thy lyre, and 
raise it to the Doric pitch. If thou feelest thyself animated by a 


* Simonides, non pocta solum suavis, veram etiam ceteroqui doctus sapiensque tra 
ditur. Lib. i. de nat. deor. n. 60. t Cic. }. i. ce nat. deor. n. 60. 

} It is said that ‘hemistocles, seeing him arrive at the Olympic games with a 
did equipage, would have had him forbidden them, because he had not suecoured the 
Greeks againat the common enemy, any more than Gelon his brother; which motion 
did honour to the Athenian general. lian .in.e. 5 
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glorious fire in favour of Pisa* and Pherenice ; if they have waked 
the sweetest transports in thy breast, when that generous courser (with- 
out being quickened by the spur) flew along the banks of the Alpheus, 
and carried his royal rider to glorious victory: O sing the king of 
Syracuse, the orvament of the Olympic course! 

Tle whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in the sixth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, from which Thave made the short extract above. I was very 
glad to give the reader some idea of Pindar, from this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Theren, king of 
Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot-race. The diction of it isso 
sublime, the thought sc noble, and the moral so pure, that many 
look upon it as Pindar’s masterpiece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest of the praises 
which Pindar gives to Hiero, for poets do not always pride them- 
selyes upon their sincerity in the eulogiums they bestow on princes; 
however, it is certaici that Hiero had made his court the resort of 
all persons of wit and genius; and that he had invited them to it 
by his affability and engaging vehaviour, and much more by his 
liberality, which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero’s court the eulogium which Horacet 
gives the house of Mecenas, in which a character prevailed rarely 
found among scholars, and nevertheless infinitely preferable to all 
their erudition. This amiable house, says Horace, was an utter 
stranger to the mean and grovelling sentiments of cnvy and jea- 
lousy; and men saw, in those who shared in their master’s favour, 
a superior merit or credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. 
But it was far otherwise in the court of Hiero or of Theron.{ It is 
said that Simonides, and Baccl.ylides his nephew, employed all 
kinds of criticism to lessen the esteem which those princes had for 
Pindar’s works. The latter, by way of reprisal, ridicules them_very 
strongly in his ode to Theron, in comparing them to ravens, who 
croak in vain against the divine bird of Jove. But modesty was not 
the virtue which distinguished Pindar. 

Hiero,} having driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana and 
Naxos from their country, settled a colony of 10,000 men there, 


* Pisa was the city, near which the Olympic games were solemnized: an@d Phere 
nice was the name of Hiero’s courser, signifying, the gainer of victory. 


Non isto vivimus illic, 

Quo turere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla est, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 
Ditior hic, aut est quiadoctior. Est locus uni 
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Cuique suus. Hor. lib. i. sat. 9. 

Sir, you mistake, that's not our course of life, : 
We know no jealousies, no brawls, no strife : is 
From all those ills our patron’s house is free, ‘ 


None, ‘cause more learned or wealthy, troubles me; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue, &c,—Crecch. 


4 Seboliast. Pind. $ Diod. 1 xi. p. 37. he os 
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Kalf‘of’ whom were: Syracusans, and the rest’ Peloponnesiansy. This 
induced the inhabitants of those: cities to appoint, after his death. 
the» same solemnities in his honour, as were bestowed on heroes‘or 
demi-gods; because they considered him as their founder: 
He showed great favour to the children of Anayxilaus,* formerly 
tyrant‘of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon his brother:. Asthey 
were-arrived at years of maturity, he exhorted them to'take* the 
government into their own. hands, after Micythus, their; tutor;- 
should have perfectly informed them of the state of it, and how’ he 
himself. had behaved in the administration. The latter, having” 
. assembled the nearest relations and most intimate friends of the 
- young’ princes, gave, in their presence, so good an: accountof his 
guardianship, that the whole assembly (in perfect’ admiration) bes - 
stowed the highest encomiums on his prudence, integrity and 
justice. Matters were carried'so far, that the young princes were 
extremely urgent with him to continue to preside in the adminis= 
tration, as he had hitherto done.. However, tae wise tutor prefer= 
ring'the sweets of ease to the splendour of authority, and persuaded, 
at the same time, that it would be for the interest of the state if the 
young princes took the government into their own hands, resolved 
to retire from business.. Hiero died after having’ reigned: eleven: 


years. 
WY. Phrasybulus. 


He was succeeded by Thrasybulus, hist brother, who, by- his: 
evil conduct, contributed very much to themaking him be reoretted. 
Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtiness, he considered men as: 
mere worms; vainly fancying’ they were created for him to tram- 
ple upon, and that he was of a quite different nature frem them. 
Ii» abandoned himself implicitly to the flattering counsels of the 
giddy’ young courtiers who surrounded him. He treated all his 
subjects with the utmost severity ; bahishing some, confiscating the 
possessions of others, and putting great numbers to death.. So se- 
vere a slavery soon grew insupportable to the Syracusans, ‘and 
therefore they implored the succour of the neighbouring cities, 
whose interest it was also to throw off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasy- 
-bulus’was besieged-even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part. of 
which he had reserved to himself, viz. Achradina, and the island | 
which was very well fortified; but the third quarter of the city, 
called Tyche, was:possessed by the enemy. After making a feeble 
resistance,,and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, and _with- 
drew into banishment among the Locrians. He had reigned but.a 
year. In this manner the Syracusans recovered their liberty. They 
also delivered the rest of the cities of Sicily. from tyrants;:established@ 
a popular government‘in all places, and maintained that form by 
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_ themselves during threescore years, till the reign cf Dionysius the 
‘tyrant, who again enslaved them. 

A. M. 3544. After Sicily had been delivered from the govern- 
Ant.J.C.460 ment of tyrants,* and all the cities of it were re- 
stored to their liberty; as the country was extremely fruitful m 
itself, and the peace which all places enjoyed gave the inhabitants 
of this island an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and feeding 
their flocks, the people grew very po verful, and amassed great 
riches. ‘T'o perpetuate to th:2 latest posterity the remembrance of 
the happy day in which they had thrown off the yoke of slavery, by 
the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the general 
assembly of the nation, that a coiossal statue should be’ set up to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anniversary of this day a festi- 
val should be solemnized, by way of thanksgiving, for the restora- 
tion of their liberty ; and that there should be sacrificed in honour 
of the gods, 450 bulls, with which the people should be entertained 
at a common feasi. ° 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of many, a cer- 
tain secret leaven of tyranny, which frequently disturbed the har- 
mony of this peace, and occasioned several tumults and commo- 
tions in Sicily, the particulars of which I shall omit. To prevent 
the evil consequences of them,+ the Syracusans estaolished ‘the 
Petalism, which differed very little from the Athenian Ostracism; 
and was so called from the Greek wéreacy, signifying a leaf, 
because the votes were then given on an olive-leaf. This judg- 
‘ment was put jn force against those citizens whose great power 
made the people apprehensive that they aspired at the tyranny, 
and it banished them for ten years; however, it did not long con-- 
tinue in force, and was soon abolished; because the dread of fall- 
ing under its censure, having prompted the most virtuous men to 
retire, and renounce the government, the chief employments :were 
now filled by such citizens only as had the least merit. 

Deucetius, according to Diodoerus,t was chief over the ‘people 
who were properly called Sicilians. Havino united them all (the 
inhabitants of Hybla excepted) mto one ‘body, he became very 
powerful, and formed several great enterprises. It was he whe 
built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Palici. 
This temple was very famous on account of some wonders which 
are related of it; and still more from the sacred nature of the 
oaths which were then tuken, the violation whereof was said to be 
always followed by a sudden and exemplary punishment. This 
was a secure asylum for all persons who were oppressed by supe- . 
rior power; and especially for slaves who were unjustly abused, or 
too cruelly treated by their masters. They continued in safety in’ 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had made their 
peace; and there was not a single instance of a master’s having 


* Diod. 1. xi. p. 55, Sc. t Ibid. yp. €5. + Ibid. 67-70. 
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ever broken the promise he had made of pardoning his slaves; s¢_ 
famous were the gods who presided over this tempte, for the severe 
vengeance they took on those who violated their oaths. ; 
‘This Dencetins, after having been successful on a great many 
occasions, and gained several victories, particularly over the Syra- 
 cusans, saw his fortune change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, © 
and was abandoned by the greatest part of his forces. Ia the con- © 
sternation and despondem:y into which so general and sudden a 
desertica threw him, he formed such a resolution as despair only 

_ could suggest. He withdrew in the night to Syracuse, advanced 
as far as the great square of the city, and there falling prostrate at 
the foot of the altar, abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy 
-of the Syracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. The singularity 
of this spectacle attracted great numbers of people. The magis- 
trates immediately convened the people, and debated on the affair. 
They first heard the orators, whose business was generally to ad- 
‘dress the people with great violence; and these animated them 
against Deucetius, as a public enemy; whom Providence seemed 
to throw into their way, to revenge and punish, by his death, all 
the injuries he had done the republic. A speech of this tendency 
struck all the virtuous part of the assembly with horror. The 
4most ancient and wisest of the senators represented, That they 
aere not now to consider’ what punishment Deucetius deserved, but 
how it behoved the Syracusans to act on that occasion; that they ought 
mot to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a 
character by which his person was become sacred and jnviolable. That 
there was a goddess (Wemesis) who took vengeance of crimes, especially 
of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless would not suffer that to go une 
punished: that besides the baseness and inhumanity there is in insult- 
ang the unfortunate, and in crushing those who are already under one’s 

_ foot; tt was worthy the grandeur and good nature of the Syracusans, 
to exert their clemency even to those who least deserved it. All the 
peoplacame into tnis opinion, and with one consent spared Deuce- 
tius’s life. He was ordered to reside in Corinth, the mother city, 
and foundress of Syracuse; and the Syracusans engaged to fur- 
nish Deucetius with all things necessary for his subsisting ho- 
nourably there. What reader, who compares these two different 
opinions, does not perceive which of them was-the noblest and 
most generous? 


SECTION II. 


Of some famous persons and cities in Grecia Magna. Pythagoras, Charondas, 
Zaleucus, Milo the Athleta; Crotona, Sybaris, and Thurium. 


wt I. Pythagoras. 


A. BM. 3480. In treating of what relates to Grecia Magna, in 
Ant.J.C.524. Italy, [ must not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory 
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of it. He was born in Samos.* After having travelled into a 
many regions, and enriched his mind with much uncommon 
and excellent learning, he returned to his native country, but did 
not make a long stay in it, because of the tyrannical government 
which Polycrates had established in it, who, however, hed the 
highest regard for him, and showed him all the esteem due to his 
Tare merit. But the study of the sciences, and particularly of 
philosophy, is by no means compatible with slavery, though of the 
mildest and most honourable kind. He therefore went into Italy, 
and resided usually either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or 
Tarentum. Servius Tullius,t or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in 
Rome at that time; which absolutely refutes the opinion of those 
who imagined that Numa Pompilius, the second king of the Ro- 
mans, who lived upwards of 100 years before, had been Pythago- 
ras’s disciple; an opinion that very probably was grounded on the 
resemblance of their manners, disposition, and principles. 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from the pre- 
sence of this excéllent philosopher.{ An inclination for study, and 
a love of wisdom, diffused themselves almost universally in a very 
short time. Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to profit by his salutary 

counsels. ‘The several princes of the country took a pleasure in 
inviting him to their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
presence; and all were delighted with his conversation, and glad 
to learn from him the art of governing nations with wisdom. His 
_scliool became the most famous that had ever been till that age. 
_ He had no less than four or fiye hundred disciples. Before he ad- 
miited them in that quality, he kept them in a state of noviciate, 
as it were, and probation for five years, during which time he 
obliged them to keep the strictest silence; thinking it proper for 
thein to_be instructed, before they should attempt to speak. It is 
well known that the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls 
was one of the chief of his tencts. His disciples had the greatest 
reverence for every word he uttered; and,if he did but barely aver 
a thing, that alone, without further examination, was sufficient to 
gain credit to his assertion ; and to confirm the truth of any thing, 
they used to express themselves in this manner, The master said 1t.§ 
However, the disciples carried their deference and docility too far, 
in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly their reason 
and understanding; a sacrifice that is due only to the divine au- 
thority, which is infinitely superior to our reason and all our know- 
ledge; and which, consequently, is authorized to prescribe laws to 
us, and dictate absolute obedience. 
The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of illustrious dis: 


* Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. t Liv. 1. i. n. 18. — 

t Pythagoras, cm in Maliam venisset, exornavit eam Greciam, que magna dicta cst 
et privatim et publicé, prestantissimis et institutis, et artibus. Cic. Tuscul. Quest. |. v-_ 
a. 10. $ Avros ep. 
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- eiples, who did infinite honour to their master; as wise legis. 
great politicians, persons skilled in all the sciences, and capable: 
governing states, and being the ministers of the greatest pri ; 
A jong time after his death,* that part of Italy which he had culti- 

~ vated and improved by his mstructions, was still considered as the 

"nursery and seat of men skilled in all kinds of literature, and main- 

‘tained that glorious character for sevéral ages. "The Romans cer~ 
tainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras’s virtue and merit,} 
since the oracle of Delphi having commanded that people, du- 
ring the war with the Samnites, to erect two statues in the most 
conspicuous part of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the other to 
the most valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly set up two in 
the place where the Comitia were held, representing Pythagoras 
and Themistocles. We have no certain information with respect 
to the time and place of Pythagoras’s death. : 


II. Crotona. Sybaris. Thurium. 


A.M. 3295. Crotona was founded by Myscellus;t chief of the 
Ant.J.C. 709. Acheans, the third year of the seventeenth Olympiad. 

‘This Myscellus bemg come to Delphi to consult the oracle of — 
Apollo, about the spot on which he should build his city, met 

Archias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon the same 
account. ‘The god gave them a favourable audience; and after — 
having determined them with regard to the place that would best 
‘suit their new settlements, he proposed different advantages to — 
‘them, and left them, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
orhealth. The offer of riches struck Archias, but Myscellus de- 
“sired health; and, if history is to be credited, Apollo performed hig 
promise faithfully to both. Archias founded Syracuse, which soon 
became the most opulent. city of Greece. Myscellus laid the’ 
foundations of Crotona,} which became so famous for the long 
life and innate strength of its inhabitants, that its name was used 
‘proverbially to signify avery healthy spot, whose’ air was ex-_ 
tremely pure. ‘lhe natives of this city signalized themselves ina 
great number of victories in the Grecian games; and Strabo re- 

_ dates that, in one and the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were 
crowned in the Glympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the — 
‘stadium. : 
_ Sybaris was ten leagues (200 stadia) from Crotona,} and had 
also been founded by the Achewans, but before the other. This 
city became afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring states, — 


* Pythagoras tenuit magnam illam Greciam cm honore, et disciplina, tum etiam: | 
auctoritate, multague secula postea sic viguil Pythagoreorum nomen, ut nuili alii docti 


viderentur. usc. Quast, 1. i. n. 38. 
¢ Plin. |. xxxiv.c. 6. 7 Strab. |. viv pv. 262 & 269. Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. 


Rom. 1. ii. p. 121. 
$ Kecrayos vpitorepes. 
i] Strab, J. vi. p. 263. “Athen. 1. xii. p. 518—520. 5 
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and. twenty-five cities, were subject to it, so that it was alone able: 
to raise an army of 300,000 men. The opulence of Sybaris was; 
soon followed by luxury, and such a dissoluteness of manners) as is. 
searcely credible. The citizens employed themselves in nothing. 
but bang games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. 
Public rewards and marks of distinction were bestowed on those: 
who gave the most magnificent entertainments; and even to 
such cooks as were best skilled im the important art. of making 
new discoveries in dressing dishes, and invented new refinements 
to please the palate. The Sybarites. carried their delicacy and ef- 
feminacy to such a height, that they carefully removed from their 
city, all such artificers whose work was noisy ; and would not. suffer 
oo in it, lest their shrill piercing crow should disturb their 
balmy slumbers. wi 
A. M. 3184. All these evils were heightened by dissension and. 
Ant. J. C. 520. discord,* which at last proved their ruin. Five hun- 
dred of the wealthiest persons in the city having been expelled by the 
faction of one Telys, fled to Crotona. ‘T’elys demanded to have them. 
surrendered to him; and, on the refusal of the Crotonians to deliver 
them up({who were prompted to this generous resoiution by Pytha- 
oras, who then lived among them) war was declared. The Sy- 
arites marched 300,000 men into the field, and the Crotonians 
only 100,000; but then they were headed by Milo, the famous 
champion (of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak,) over 
whose shoulders a lion’s skin was thrown, and himself armed with: 
a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained a complete vic- 
tory, and made a dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that very few 
escaped, and their city was depopulated. About threescore years 
after,some Thessalians came and settled in it; however, they did 
not long enjoy peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being 
thus reduced to the most fatal extremity, they implored the suc-. 
cour of the Lacedemonians and Athenians. ‘The latter, mcved 
with compassion at their deplorable condition, after causing pro- 
¢clamation to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were willing 
to join that colony were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a 
fleet of ten ships, under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates. 
A. M. 3560. They built a city near the ancient Sybaris and call- 
Aat. J.C. 444. ed it Thurium.} ‘Two men greatly renowned for their 
learning, the one an orator, and the other an historian, settled in 
thiscolony. The first was Lysias, at that time but fifteen years 
of age. He lived in Thurium, till the ill fate which befell the 
Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The second was. 
Herodotus. Though he was born in Halicarmassus, a. city of 
Caria, he was, however, considered as a native of Thurium, be- 
cause he settled there with that colony. 
Divisions soon broke out im the city, on occasion of the new in+ 


* Diod. |. xxi. p. 76-95. ft -Dionys. Halicarn. in vit. Lys. p. 8%. Stab. l. xiv 
p. 6.56 ~ 
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habitants, whom the rest were desirous to exclude from all pubbe 
employments and privileges. But as these were much more nume- 

rous, they expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got the sole pos- 

session of the city. Being supported by the alliance they made 
with the people of Crotona, they soon grew vastly powerful; and 

having settled a popular form of government in their city, they di- 

vided the citizens into ten tribes, which they called by the names 

of the different nations whence they sprung. 


III. Charondas, the legislator. 


They now bent their whole thoughts to the strengthening of 
their government by wholesome laws, for which purpose they made 
choice of Charondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras’s 
school, to digést and draw them up. I shall quote some of them 
in this place. 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public employments, alk 
such as should marry a second wife, in case any children by their 
first were living: being persuaded, that a man who was so regard- 
less of his children’s interest, would be equally so of his country’s, 
and be as worthless a magistrate as he had been a father. 

2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through every 
part of the city, crowned with heath or broom, as the vilest of men; 
an ignominy which most of them were not able tu survive. The 
‘city, thus delivered from those pests of society, was restored to its 
former tranquillity. And indeed,* from calumniators generally 
arise all feuds and contests, whether of a public or private nature; 
and yet, according to Tacitus’s observation, they are too much 
tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another species of 
pests, which is generally the first occasion of the depravity of man- 
neis in a state, by suffering all those to be prosecuted who should 
form a correspondence, or contract a friendship, with wicked men; 
and’by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all children of the citizens to be educated in po- 
lite literature ; the effect of which is to soften and civilize the minds 
of men, inspiring them with gentleness of manners, and inclining 
them to virtue; all which constitute the felicity of a state, and are 
equally necessary to citizens of all conditions. In this view he 
appointed salaries (paid by the state) for masters and preceptors ; 
in order that learning, by being communicated gratuitously, might 
be acquired by all. He considered ignorance as the greatest of 
evils, and the source whence all vices flowed. , 

5. He made a law with respect to orphans, which appears suffi- 
ciently judicious, by intrusting the care of their education to their 
relations by the mother’s side, as.their lives would not be in danger 


* Delatores, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et penis quidem nunquany. 
watis coercitum., Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. 30 
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aes and the management of their estates to their paternal — 


ons, it being the interest of the latter to make the greatest 
advantage of them, since they would inherit them, in case of the 
demise of their wards. " 
6. Instead of putting deserters to death, and those who quitted 
their ranks and ded in battle, he only sentenced them to make their 
appearance, during three days, in the city, dressed in the habit of 
women, imagining, that the dread of so ignominious a punishment. 
would be equally efficacious with putting to death; and being, at. 
the same time, desirous of giving such cowardly citizens an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for their fault. 
7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily abrogated, 
he imposed a very severe and hazardous condition on all persons 
who should propose to alter or amend them in any manner. They 
were to appear in the public assembly with a halter about their 
necks; and in case the alteration proposed did not pass, they were: 
to be immediately strangled. ‘There were but three amendments 
ever proposed, and all of them were admitted. ‘ 


Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Returning one - 


day, from pursuing some thieves, and finding a tumult in the city, 
he came armed into the assembly, though he himself had prohibited 
this by an express law. _ A certain person objected to him in se- 
yere terms, that he violated his own laws; I do not violate them, 
says he, but thu seal them with my blood; saying which, he 
plunged his sword into his bosom, and expired. 


IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. 


At the same time there arose among the Locrians another fa- 
mous legislator,* Zaleucus by name, who, as well as Charondas, 
had been Pythagoras’s disciple. ‘There is now scarce any thing 
extant of his, except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a 
most advantageous idea of them. He requires, above all things, 
of the citizens, to believe and be firmly persuaded, that there are 
gods; and adds, that the bare casting up our eyes to the heavens, 
and contemplating their order and beauty, are sufficient to con- 
vince us, that it is impossible so wonderful a fabric could have been 
formed by mere chance or human power. As the natural conse- 
quence of this bel’ ©. he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, 
as the authors 0. whatever is good and just among mortals; and to 
honour them, not merely by sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a 
circumspect conduct, and by purity and innocence of manners; 
these being infinitely more grateful to the deities than al] the 
sacrifices that can be offered. 

After this exordium, so pregnant with religion and piety, in 
which he describes the Supreme Being as the primary source 


* Diod. 1. xii. p. 79-85. 2 
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whence. all laws flow, 1s the chief authority which commands:obe: 
diuence. to them, as the most. powerful motive’ for our faithful ob-. 
servance of them, and as.the perfect model to which mankind. ought: 
toconform, he descends to the particulars of those duties which men 
owe to one another; and lays down a precept which, is. very well 
adapted to. preserve peace and. unity im society, by enjoining the 
individuals who compose it not to make their hatred and dissensions. 

rpetual,. which would.evince an unsocial and savage disposition ;, 
but to treat their enemies.as men who. would soon be their friends. 
This is.carrying morality to es great. a perfection as could be ex- 
pected from the heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after repre- 
senting to them, that in pronouncing sentence they ouglit never to: 
suffer themselves to be biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other 
passion, he only exhorts them to avoid carefully ali haughtiness or 
severity towards. the ‘aioe engaged in law; since such are but foo: 
unhappy in being obliged to undergo all the toils and fatigues in- 
separable from Jawsuits. The office indeed of judges, how labo- 
rious soever it may be, is far from giving them a right to vent their 
ill humour upon the contending parties; the very condition and: 
essence of their employment require them to behave with impar-. 
tiality, and to do justice on all occasions ; and when they distribute 
this even with mildness and hamanity, it is only a debt they pay, 
and not.a favour they grant. 

To banish tuxury from his republic, which he looked upon.as the. 
certain destruction of a government, he did not follow the practice 
established in some nations, where it is thought sufficient, for the 
restraining it, to punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such as .infringe the 
laws; but he acted, says the historian, ina more artful and inge- 
nious, and at the same time more effectual, manner. He prohibited 
women from wearing rich and costly stuffs, embroidered robes, 
jewels, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold rings, and snch-like 
omaments; excepting rone from this law but common prosti- 
tutes. Ie enacteda similar law with regard to the men;. except- 
ing, in the same manner, from the observance of it, such only ag 
were willing to pass for debauchees and infamous wretches. By \ 
these regulations he easily, and without violence, preserved the 
citizens from the least approaches to luxury and effeminacy.* For 
no person was so lostto allsense of honour, as to be willing to wear 
the badges of lis shame, under the eye, as it were, of all the citi- 
zens; since this would make him the public laughing-stock, and 
reflect. eternal infamy on his family. 


V. Milo, tie champion. 


We have seen him at the head of an army obtaina great victory. 
However,, he was still more renowned for his athletic strength than 


* More inter veteres recepto, qui satis penarum adversis impudicas in ips’ profea- 
dione flagititcredebant. T'acit. Anmal. 1. ii, ¢. 85, 
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for his military bravery. He was surnamed the Crotonian, from Cro- 
tona, the place of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, as was. 
before related, Democedes the famous physician, and Milo’s coun-__ 
pte married, after he had escaped from Darius’s court to, 
5 his native country. ss 
Pausanias relates,* that Milo was seven times victorious at tae 
Pythian games, once when a child; that he won six victories (at 
ame in the Olympic games, one of which was also gained in 
his childhood; and that challenging a seventh time (in Olympia’ 
any person to wrestle with him, he could not engage for want of 
an opponent. He would hold a pomegranate in sucha manner, that, 
without* breaking it, he would grasp it so fast in his hand, that no 
one, however strong, could possibly wrest it from him. He would. 
etand’so firm on wdiscus,t which had been oiled to make it. the 
mere: slippery, that it was impossible to push him off. He would 
Sind his head with a cord, after which, holding his breath strongly, 
the veins of his head would swell so prodigiously as to break the 
trope. When Milo, fixing his elbow on his side, stretched forth ms 
right hand quite open, with his fingers held close one to the other, 
his thumb excepted, which he raised, the utmost strength of man 
<ould not separate his little finger from the other three. eis 
All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his strength. 
Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of making a much more 
laudable use of it. One day,t as he was attending the lectures ef 
Pytliagoras (for he was one of his most. constant disciples,) the pil- 
lar whieh supported the ceiling of the school in. which»the. pupils 
were assembled, being shaken by some accident, Milo supported it. 
by his. single strength, gave the auditors time to get away, and. 
having provided for their safety, he afterwards escaped. himself. 
What its related of the voracious appetite of the athlete is 
almost incredible. Milo’s appeti'e was scarce satiated with twen-. 
ty mine (pounds) of meat, the ._ine quantity of bread, and three: 
congii} of wine every day.|| Athenzus relates, that. this champion, 
having run the whole length of the stadium, with a bull four years 
old on his shoulders, he afterwards knocked him down with one 
stroke of his fist, and ate the whole beast that very day. I will take 
it for granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo are true; 
but is it in the slightest degree probable, that one man could devour 
a whole ox in so short a time? 
We are told that Milo, when advanced toa very great age, see- 
mg the rest of the champions wrestling, and. gazing upon his own 
arms, which once were so vigorous..and robust, but were then very 
sauch enfeebled by time, burst into tears: and cried, Alas! these: 
_ Grms are now dead, 


*. Lib. vip. 369, 370. t This discus was a kind of quolt, fla. and rounm. 
Birab’. vi. p. 253. § Thirty pounds, or eighteen pints. i! Athen. I. x. p- 
412. W Cic. de Senect. n. 27. 
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And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness from hun- 
gelf:* and the confident persuasion he entertained of his own 
strength, and which he preserved to the last, proved fatal to him. 
Happening to meet,as he was travelling, an old oak, which had 
been opened by some wedges that were forced into it, he under- 
tocx to split it in two by his bare strength. But after forcing out 
the wedges by the exertion he made, his arms were catched in the 
trunk of the tree, by the violence with which it closed; so that be~ 
ing unable to disengage his hands, he was devoured by wolves. 

An author has judiciously observed,t that this surprisingly robust 
champion, who prided himself so much on his bodily strength, was 
the weakest of men, with regard to a passion which often subdues 
‘and captivates the strongest ; a courtesan having gained so great an 


“ascendant over Milo, that she tyrannized over him in the most im- . 


perious manner, and made him obey whatever commands she laid: 


upon him. 
S6OS- 
CHAPTER IIL. , 
THE WAR OF PELOPONNESUS. 
A. M. 3573. The Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering 


Ant. J.C. 431, upon, began about the end of the first year of the 
eighty-seventh Olymp.ad, and lasted twenty-seven years. Thucy- 
dides has written the history of it to the twenty-first year inclu- 
sively. He gives us an accurate account of the several transac : 
tions of évery year, which he divides into campaigns and winter- 
quarters. However, I shall not-be so minute, and shali only 
extract such parts of it as appear “ost entertaining and instructive. 
Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus wail also be of great assistance te 
me on this occasion. 


SECTION I. 


The siege of Plater by the Logg = Alternate ravages of Attica and Peloponnests.. 
Honours paid to the Athenians who fell in the first campaign. 


The first year of the war. 


The first act of hostility by which the war begun,t was com- 
mitted by the Thebans, who besieged Plates, a city of Beeotia, in 
alliance with Athens. They were introduced into it by treachery; 


but the citizens falling upon them in the night, killed them all, with | 


the exception of about 200, who were taken prisoners, and who a 
little after were put to death. ‘The Athenians, as soon as the news 


_ * Pausan. 1. vi. p. 370. t Zilian. 1 ii. ©. 24, $ Thucyd. 1. il, p, 99—18 
Diod. 1. xii. p. 97100, Plut. in Pericl. p.170, ~ non 
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was brought of the action at Platew, sent succours.and provisions 
thither, and cleared the city of all persons who were incapable of 
arms. 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared openly 
for war; and ambassadors were sent to all places to strengthen 
themselves by the alliance of the Greeks and barbarians. Every 
part of Greece was in motion, some few states and cities excepted, 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event of the war. 
The majcrity were for the Lacedemonians, as being the deliverers 
of Greece, and espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gentleness with 
which they commanded over others, had procared them many allies, 
had afterwards alienated the greatest part of them by their pride 
and the severity of their government, and incurred the hatred, not 
only of those who were then subject to them, but of all such as 
were apprehensive of becoming their dependants. In this temper 
of mind were the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each 
of those two states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood neuter, had de- 
clared for Lacedemonia. The Achwans, the inhabitants of Pel- 
lene excepted, were neuter at first, but at length insensibly en- 
gaged in the war. Out of Peloponnesus were the people of: Me- 
gara, Locris, Beeotia, Phociz, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anacto- 
rium, on the side of the ILacedemonians. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of Chios, 
Lesbos, Platez, the Messenians of Naupactus; the greatest part 
of the Acarnanians, Corcyreans, Cephalenians, and Zacynthians, 
besides the several tributary countries, as. maritime Caria, Doria 
that lies near it, Ionia, the Hellespont; and the cities of Thrace, 
Chaltcis, and Potidea excepted, all the isiands between Crete and Pe- 
loponnesus, eastward; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Platew, the Lacedeemonians - 
had ordered forces to be levied both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus;,and made all the preparations necessary for entering the ere- 
my’s country. All thmgs being ready, two-thirds of tae troops 
marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest were left to guard 
the country. Archidamus, king of Lacedemonia, who commanded 
the army, assembled the generals and chief officers, and calling to 
their remembrance the great actions performed by their ancestors, 
and those they themselves had done, or been eye-witnesses to, he 
exhorted them to support, with the utmost efforts of their valour, 
the pristine glory of their respective cities,as well astheir own 
fame. He represented to them, that the eyes of all Greece were. 
upon them; and that, in expectation of the issue of a war which 
would determine their fate, they were incessantly addressing 
heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear to them as the 
Athenians were become odious; that, however, he could not deny, 
that they were going to march against an enemy, who, though 
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greatly inferior, to them in numbers and in strength, were never- 
theless very powerful, warlike, and darmg; and whose courage 
‘would doubtless be still more inflamed by the sight of danger, and 
the: laying’ waste of their territories: that therefore they must 
exert themselves to the utmost,* to spread an immediate terror 
iw the:country they were going to enter, and to inspire the allies: 
with confidence. ‘The whole array answered with the loudest ac- 
_ Clamations of joy, and repeated assurances that they would do 
their duty. 

The: assembly breaking ‘up, Archidamus, ever zealous: for the 
welfare of Greece, and resolving to neglect. no expedient that 
might prevent a rupture, the dreadful consequences. of which he 
foresaw, rent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
should come to hostilities, to prevail, if possible, with the Athe- 
nians:to lay aside their designs ; now that they saw an army ready 
tomarch into Attica. But the Athenians, so far from admitting him 
to audience, or hearing his reasons, would not se much as suffer him 
to come into their city: Pericles having prevailed with the people 
to make:an order, that no herald or ambassador should be received 
from the Lacedeemonians till they had first laid down their arms: 
In: consequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the 
country that very day; and an escort was sent to guard him to the 
frontiers, and to prevent his speaking toany person by the way. 
At his taking leave of the Athenians, he told them, that day would 
_ be the beginning of the great calamities that would ensue to all 
Greece. Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched 
for Attica, at the head of 60,000 chosen troops. 

Pericles, before the Lacedemonians had entered the country, 
Jeclared to the Athenians, that should Archidamus, when he was 
laying waste their territories, spare his (Pericle’s) lands, either 
on account of the rights of hospitality which subsisted between 
them, orto furnish his enemies, end those who envied him, with a 
handle to slander him, as holding intelligence with him, he, from 
. that day, made over all his lands and houses to the city of Athens. 
- He demonstrated to the Athenians, that the welfare of the state 
depended upon consuming the enemy’s troops, by protracting the 
war; and that for this purpose they must immediately remove 
«ll their effects out of the country, retire to the city, and shut 
themselves up in it without ever hazarding a battle.. The Athe- 
nians; indeed, had not forces enough to take the field and oppose. 
the enemy. Their troops, exclusive of those in garrison, amount- 
ed but to 13,000 heavy-armed soldiers; and 16,000. inhabitants, 
including the young and old, the citizens as well. as others, 
who. were appointed to defend Athens: and. besides these, 1200 
troopers, including the archers who rode on horseback, and 1600 
foot archers. ‘I'his was the whole army of the Athenians.. But 


* Gnarus primis eventibns metum aut fiduciam gigni. Tacit: Annal. 1. xiii: c. 31. 
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‘their chief strength consisted in a fleet of 3090 galleys, part of 
‘which were ordered to lay waste the enemy’s country, and the rest 


‘to awe the allies, on whom cont~isutions were levied, without 


which the Athenians could not ‘cf:ay the expenses of the way. 
The Athenians, animated by the ardent exhcrtations of Pericles, 
-brought from the country the:r wives, their children, their furni- 
‘ture, «and all their effects, after which they pulled down their 
houses, and even cairied off the timber. With regard to the cate 
tle of ‘all kinds, they conveyed them into the island of Eubeea and 
the neighbouring isies. However, they were deeply afflicted at 
this sad and precipitate migration, and it drew plentiful tears from 
their eyes. rom the time that the Persians had left their country, 
- that is, for near fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace, 
wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and feeding their 
flocks. But now they were obliged to abandon every thing. 
They took up their habitations in the city, as conveniently as they 
could, in the midst of such confusion; retiring either to their rela- 


‘tions or friends; and some withdrew even to the temples and other 


public places. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, being set out upon their 
march, entered the country, and encamped at Cinoe, which is the 
first fortress towards Beeotia. They erployed a long time in pre- 
paring for the attack, and raising the batteries; for which reason 
complaints were made against Archidamus, as if he carried on the 
war indolently, because he had not approved of it. He was ac- 
cused of being too slow in his marches, and.of encamping too long 
near Corinth. He was also charged with having been too dila- 
tory in raising the army, as if he had desired to give the Athenians 
opportunity to carry off all their effects out of the country ; wheres 
as had he marched speedily into it, all they had might have been 
plundered and destroyed. His design, however, was to engage the 
Athenians, by these delays, to agree to an accommodation, and to 
prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he foresaw would 
be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, after making several as- 
saults, that it would be impossible for him to take the city, he raised 
the siege, and entered Attica in the midst of the harvest. Having 
said waste the whole country, he advanced as far as Acharne, 
‘one of the greatest towns near Athens, and! but 1500 paces from 
the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the Athe- 
mans, exasperated t. see him advanced so near, would satly out 
to defend their country,-and give him an opportunity of coming te 
a battle. . 

It indeed was not without much difficulty that ‘the Atheniang 
(haughty and imperious as they were) could endure to be braved 
and msulted in this manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
superior to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses of 
the dreadful havoc made-of their lands, and saw all their houses 
and’ farms in — They could no longer bear this sad spectacle, 
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_and therefore demanded fiercely to be led out against the Lacede- _ 
monians, be the consequence what it would. Periclessaw plainly 
that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and eapose 
their city to certain destruction, should they march out to engage, 
under the walls of their city, an ariny of 60,000 fighting men, com-. 
posed of the choicest troops at that time in Beotia and Peleponne- 
_.pus. Besides, he had made it his chief maxim to-spare the blood 
ef the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss. Pursuing in- 
flexibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, and studious of no- 
thing but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, he was particularly careful not to assemble either the 
senate or the people, lest they should form some fatal resolution, in 
spite of all the opposition in his power. His friends used every ef- 
fort imaginable to make him change his conduct. His enemies, on 
the other side, endeavoured to stagger him by their menances and 
slanderous discourses. They strove to sting him by songs and sa- 
tires, in which they aspersed him as a man of a cowardly, unfeel- — 
ing, disposition, who basely gave up his country to the sword of the 
enemy. But no man showed eo much rancour against Pericles as 
»Cleon.* He was theson ofa currier, and also followed that trade him- 
self. He had raised himself by faction, and probably by a species of 
merit which those must possess who would rise in popular govern- 
»ments. He had a thundering and overbearing voice ; and possessed be- 
sides, ina wonderful manner, the art of gaining the pees) and engag- 
ing them in his interest. It was he who enacted a law, that three 
- oboli (not two as before) should be given to each of the 6000 judges. 
The characteristics which more immediately distinguished him 
were, an unbounded self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance of his 
uncommon merit, and a boldness of speech, which he carried to the 
highest pitch of insolence and effrontery, and spared no man. 
But none of these things could move Pericles.} His ‘invincible 
strength of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamours. Like 
a good pilot in a raging storm, who, after he has given out the 
proper orders, and taken all the precautions necessary, is studious 
of nothing but how to make the best use of his art, without suffer- 
ing himself to be moved by the tears or entreaties of those whom 
tear has distracted; Pericles, in like manner, after having put the 
city in a good posture of defence, and posted guards in all places to 
rrevent a surprise, followed those counsels which his prudence 
suggested, entirely regardless of the comple*nts, the taunts, and 
licentious invectives, of the citizens; froma firm persuasion, that 
he knew much better than they in what manner they were to be 
governed. It then appeared evidently, says Plutarch,} that Peri- 
eles was absolute master of the minds of the Athenians, since ho | 
prevailed so far (at such a juncture as this) as to keep them from 


* Itts he whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against in several of his 
eomcdics. { Spernendis rumoribus yalidus. Tert. 1 Plut. An. Beni ger 
(ail, resp. p. 784. 
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sallying out of the city ;* as if he had kept the keys of the city in 
_ his own possession, and fixed on their arms the seal of his authority, 
to forbid their making use of them. Things happened exactly as 
Pericles had foretold; for the enemy, finding the Athenians were 
determined not to stir out of their city, and having advice that the 
enemy's fleet were carrying -ire and sword into their territories, 
they raised their camp, and after making dreadful havoc in the 
whole country through which they marched, they returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and retired te .ueir several homes. 

It might here be assed, why Pericles acted, on this occasion, in 
a quite different manner frem what Themistocles had done about 
fifty years before, when, at Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athe- 
nians march out of their city, and abandon it to the enemy. Buta 
little reflection will show, that the circumstances differed widely. 
Themistocles, being invaded by all the forces of the East, justly 
concluded that it would be impossible for him to withstand, in a sin- 

le city, those millions of barbarians who would have poured upon 
it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being succoured 
by his allies. This is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum enim 
totius Barbarie ferre urbs una non poterat. It was therefore pru- 
dent in him to retire for some time, and to let the confused multi- 
tude of barbarians consume and destroy one another. But Pericles 
was not engaged in so formidable and oppressive a war. The 
odds were not very great, and he foresaw it would allow him inter- 
‘vals in which he might breathe. Thus, like a judicious man and an 
able politician, he kept close in Athens, and could not be moved 
either by the remonstrances or murmurs of the citizens. Cicero, 
writing to his friend Atticus,t condemns absolutely the resolution 
which Pompey formed and executed, of abandoning Rome to Ca- 
sar; whereas he ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have shut him- 
self up in it with the senate, the magistrates, and the flower of the 
citizens who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedemonians were retired, the Athenians put troops 
into all the important posts both by sea and land, pursuant to the 
Re? they u.tended to follow, as long as the war continued. 

hey also came to a resolution to keep always 1000 talents in re- 
serve,{ and 100 galleys; and never to use them, except the enemy 
should invade Attica by sea; at the same time making it death for 
any man to propose the employing them any other way. 

The. galleys which had been sent into Peloponnesus made 
dreadful havoc there, which consoled the Athenians, in some mea- 
sure, for the losses they had sustained. One day, as the forces 
were going on board, and Pericles was entering his own ship, @ 
sudden and total eclipse of the sun ensued, and the earth was over- 
spread wiih the deepest gloom. This phenomenon filled the minds 


* Astxtauce, ives TH Orde TOU Shucu wal ras udsis rly WuAcy awroe- 
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of the Athemans with the utmost terror; who were wont, through 
superstition, and the ignorance of natural causes, to consider such 
events as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who was on board 
his ship astonished, and incapable of managing the helm, threw his 
‘cloak over bis face, and asked him whether he saw : the pilot an- 
‘swering, that the cloak hindered hm, Pericles then gave him to 
vcunderstand, that a like cause, viz. the interposition of the vast body 


of the moon between his eyes and the sn, prevented his seeing its - 


splendour. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elapsed,* 
the Athenians, during tae winter, solemnized public funerals, ac- 
cording to ancient custom (a custom conformable to the dictates of 
‘humanity and gratitude,) in honour of those who had lost their lives 
in that campaign, a ceremony which they constantly observed, 
during the whole course of that war. For this purpose, they set 
up, three days before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased 
citizens were exposed, and every person strewed flowers, incense, 
perfumes, and other things of the same kind, upon those remains. 
‘They afterwards were put on carriages, in coffins made of cypress- 
wood, every tribe having its particular coffin and carriage; but in 
one of the latter a large empty coffins was carried in honour of 
‘those whose bodies had not been found. The procession marched 
with a grave, majestic, and religious pomp; a great number of in- 
habitants, both citizens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful 
solemnity.- The relations of the deceased officers and soldiers 
stood weeping at the sepulchre. ‘These bones were carried to.a public 
monument, in the finest suburb of the city, called the Ceramicus, 
where were buried, in all ages, those who lost their livesinthe field, 
except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their rare 
valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid 
over them, and then one ef the citizens of the greatest distinction 
pronounced their funeral oration. Pericles was new appointed to 
exercise this honourable office. When the ceremony was ended, 
he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
‘heard, and spoke the oration}the whole of which Thueydides has 
. transmitted tous. Whether it was really composed by Pericles, 
or by the historian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy the repu- 
tation of both those great men, as well for the neble simplicity of 
the style, as for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the grandeur 
of the sentiments which pervade every part of it. After having 
paid,t in so solemn a manner, this double tribute of tears and ap~ 
piauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed 
their lives to defend the liberties of their country: the public, wha 
did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremonies and tears, | 
maintained their widows, snd all their infant orphans. This was 


* Thucyd. |. ii. p. 122—130. t Those are called Cexctaphia. 3 Thucyd 
1. ii, p. 130. 
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a powerful incentive to animate the courage of the citizens;* for 
great men are formed where merit is best rewarded. 

_ About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians concluded 
an alliance with Sitacles, king of the Odrysians in Thrace; and, 


‘im consequence of this treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of 


Athens. They also came to an accommodation with Perdiccas, 

king of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city of Therma, after 

ew they joined their forces, in order to carry on the war in 
halcis. 


SECTION Il. 


The plague makes dreadful havoc in Attica. Pericles is divested of the command. 
The Lacedemonians have recourse to the Persians for aid. Potidzwa is taken by the 
Athenians. Pericles is restored to his employments. His death, and that of Anaxa- 
goras, 


Second and third years of the War. 


A, M. 3574. In the beginning of the second campaign,} the 
Ant. J. C. 430. enemy made an incursion into the country as before, 
and laid it waste. But the plague made a much greater devasta- 
tion in Athens; the like having never been known. It is related, 
that it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into Egypt, from 
thence spread over Libya, and a great part of Persia; and at last 
broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thucydides, who him- 
self was seized with that distemper, has described very minutely the 
several circumstances and symptoms of it, in order, says he, that a 
faithful and exact relation of this calamity may serve as an instruc- 
tion to posterity, mm case the like should ever again happen. Hip- 


_ pocrates,t who was employed to visit the sick, nas also described it 


as a physician, and Lucretius|| as a poet. ‘This pestilence baffled 
the utmost efforts of art; the most robust constitutions were unable 
to withstand its attacks; and the greatest care and skill of the 
physicians were a feeble help to those who were infected. The 
instant a person was seized, he was struck with despair, which 
quite disabled him from attempting a cure. The assistance that ~ 
was given them was ineffectual, and proved mortal to all such of 
their relations or friends as had the courage to approach them. 
The quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the inhabi- 
tants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which they 
could scarce breathe, during the raging heat of the summer, so 
that they were seen either piled one upon the other (the dead as 
well as those who were dying,) or else crawling through the 
*AGaa gage cic meiras dgeris ubyiora, Tois Jt nal dvdges dgirros WoAte 
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+ Thucyd. |. ii. p. 130-147, Diod. p. 101, 102. Plut. in Pericl. p. 171 t Epidem. 
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streets; or lying along by the side of fountains, to which they had 
dragged themselves, to quénch the raging thirst which consumed 
them. -The very temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 
part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death; without the 
least remedy for the present, or the least hopes with regard to the 
time to come. 

The plague,* before it spread into Attica, had made great 
ravages in Persia. Artaxerxes, -who had been informed of the 
high reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greatest physician of 
that or any other age, caused his governors to write to him, to 
invite him into his dominions, in order that he might prescribe to 
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- - those who were infected. The king made him the most advan- 


tageous offers; setting no bounds to his rewards on the side of in- 
terest, and, with regard to honours, promising to make him equal 
with the most considerable persons in his court. The reader has 
already been told the prodigious regard which was shown to the 
Grecian physicians in Persia; and, indeed, can services of such 
importance be too well rewarded? However, all the glitter of the 
Persian riches and dignities was not able to tempt Hippocrates, 
nor stifle the hatred and aversion which was become natural to the 
Greeks for the Persians, ever since the Jatter had invaded them. 
This great physician therefore sent no other answer than this,— 
That he was free from either wants or desires; that all his cares 
were due to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; and that he was 
under no obligation to barbarians, the declared enemies of Greece. 
_ Kings are not used to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the 
highest transports of rage, sent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time; command- 
ing them to deliver up to him that insolent wretch, in order that he 
might be brought to condign punishment; and threatening, in case 
they refused, to lay waste their city and island in such a manner, 
that not the least footsteps of it should remain. However, the in- 
habitants of Cos were not under the least terror. They made 
answer, that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able 
in former times to prevail with them to give them earth and water, 
or to obey their orders; that Artaxerxes’s threats would be equally 
impotent; that, let what would be the consequence, they would 
never give up their fellow-citizen; and that they depended on the ~ 
protection of the gods. | 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that his services were 
due entirely to his countrymen. And, indeed, the instant he was 
sent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once stir out of the 
city till the plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself en- 
tirely to the service of the sick; and to multiply himself, as it 
were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of the country, 
after having instructed them in what manner to treat their patienta, — 


* Bippocrat. in Epist. 
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The Athenians were struck with the deepest sense of gratitude 
for this generous care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, 
by a public decree, that Hippocrates should be initiated in the 
greater mysteries, in the same manner as Hercules the son of Ju- 
piter; that a crown of gold should be presented him, of the value of 
1000 staters,* amounting to 500 pistoles French money ; and that 
the decree by which it was granted him, should be read aloud by a 
herald in the pubic games, on the solemn festival of Panathenza : 
that the freedom of the city should be given him, and himself be 
maintained, at the public charge, in the Prytaneum, all his lifetime, 
in case he thought proper: in fine, that the children of all the peo- 
ple of Cos, whose city had given birth to so great a man, might be 
maintained and brought up in Athens, in the same manner as if 
they had been born there. ; 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into Attica, came 
down towards the coast, and advancing still forward, laid waste the 
whole country. Pericles resolutely adhering to the maxim he had - 
established, nut to expose the'safety of the state to the hazard of a 
battle, would not gnffer his troops to sally out of the city ; however, 
before the enemy left the open country, he sailed to’ Peloponnesus 
with 100 galleys, in order to hasten their retreat by so powerful a 
diversion; and after having made a dreadful havoc (as he had done 
the first year) he returned into the city. The plague vras still there 
as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those troops that were be- 
sieging Potidaa. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who saw their 
country depopulated by tswvo great scourges, war and pestilence, be- 
gan to despond, and to murmur against Pericles; considering him 
as the author of all their calamities, as he had involved them in 
that fatal war. They therefore sent a deputation to Lacedemonia, 
to obtain, if possible, an accommodation by some means or other 
firmly resolved to make whatever concessions should be demanded 
ef them: however, the ambassadors returned back without being 
able to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs now broke out 
afresh; and the whole city was in such a trouble and confusion, aa 
seemed to prognosticate the worst of evils. Pericles, in the midst 
of this universal consternation, could not forbear assembling the 
people; and endeayoured to soften, and at the same time to en- 
courage them, by justifying himself. The reasons, says he, whick 
induced you to undertake this war, and which you all approved at. 
that time, are still the same ; and are not changed by the alteration 
of circumstances, which neither you nor myself could foresee. Had 
wt been left to your option to make choice of peace or war, the former 
would certainly have been the most eligibl. - but as there was no 
other means for preserving your liberty but by drawing the sword, 
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was it possible for you to hesitate? If we are citizens who truly love 
our country, ought our private misfortunes to make us neglect the 
common welfure of the state? Every man feels the evil which afflicte 
himseif, because it is present; but no one is sensible of the good which 
will result from it, because it is not come. Have you forgotten the 
strength and grandeur of your empire? Of the two parts which form 
this globe of ours, viz. the land and sea, you have absolute possession 
of the latter; and no king, nor any other power,is able to oppose 
your fleets. The question now is, whether you will preserve this glory 
_and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved be- 
cause you are deprived of a few country-houses and gardens, whicle 
ought to be considered no otherwise than as the frame of the picture, 
‘though you would seem to make them the picture itself. Consider, 
that of you dobut preserve your liberly, you will easily recover them ; 
-but that should you suffer yourselves to be deprived of this blessing. 
you will lose every valuable possession with it. Do not show less ge- 
nerosity than your ancestors, who, for the sake of preserving tt, aban 
doned even their city; and who, though they had not inherited such @ 
glory from their ancestors, yet suffered the worst of evils, and en- 
gaged in the most perilous enterprises, to transmit ut to you. I con- 
fess that your present calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I my- 
selfam duly sensible and deeply afflicted for them. Butisit justin 
you to exclaim against your general; for an accident that was not to 
be diverted by all the prudence of man ; and to make him-responsible 
Jor anevent in which he has not the least concern? We must submit 
patiently to those evils which Heaven inflicts upon us, and vigorously 
oppose such as arise from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred and 
_ gealousy which attend on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of alé 
who believe themselves worthy of commanding. However, hatred and 
envy are not long-lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions 
is immortal. Revolve, therefore, perpetually in. your minds, how 
shameful and ignominious it is for men to bow the neck to their ene 
mics, and how glorious it is to triumph over them ; and then animated 
by this double reflection, march on to danger with joy and intrepidity, 
and do not crouch so tamely in vain to the. Lacedeemonians ; and calf 
to mind, that those who display the greatest bravery and resolution ir 
dangers, acquire the most esteem and applause. 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the great ac- 
tions of their ancestors, the grateful title of sovereigns of Greece, 
and above all, jealousy against Sparta, the ancient perpetual rivak 
of Athens, were the usual motives which Pericles employed to in- 
fluence and animate the Athenians, and they had hitherto never 
failed of success. But on this occasion, the sense of present evils. 
prevailed over every other consideration, and stifled all other 
thoughts. The Athenians indeed did not design to sue to the La-- 
cedemonians any more for peace, but the mere sight and presence 
of Pericles was insupportable to them. They therefore deprived 
him of the command of the army, and sentenced him to pay a fine 
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which, according to some historians, amounted to fifteen talents, 
mud, according to others, fifty.* | ,. 
'_ Hewever, this public disgrace of Pericles was not to be very lasting. 
The anger of the people was appeased by this first effort, and had 
spent itself in this injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its 
sting in the wound. But he was not now so happy with regard to 
his domestic evils; for, besides his hiaving lost a great number of 
his friends and relations by the pestilence, feuds and divisions had 
long reigned in his family. Xanthippus, his eldest son, who him- 
was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife no less 
extravagant, could not bear his father’s exact economy, who al- 
lowed him but a very small sum for his pleasures. This made him 
borrow money in his father’s name. When the lender demanded 
his debt of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but even prose~ 
euted him for it. Xanthippus was so enraged, that he inveighed 
in the strongest terms against his father, exclaiming against him 
in all places, and ridiculing openly the assemblies he held at his 
house, and his conferenecs with the Sophists. . He did not know 
that a son, though treated unjustly (which was far otherwise in his 
case,) ought to submit patiently to the injustice of his father, as a 
citizen is obliged to suffer that of his country. . 
The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same time Pericles 
Jost his sister, with many of his relations and best friends, whose 
assistance he most wanted in the administration. But he did not 
sink under these losses; his strength of mird was not shaken 
by them: and he was not seen to weep or show the usual 
marks of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the death 
of Paralus, the last of his legitimate children. Stunned by that 
violent blow, he did his utmost to preserve his usual tranquillity, 
and not show any outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was 
to put the crown of flowers upon the head of his dead son, he could 
not support the cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of his grief, 
which foreed its way in cries, in sobs, and a flood of tears. 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philosophy, imagined, 
that bewailing the death of his relations and children, would be- 
tray a weakness inconsistent with that greatness of soul which he 
had ever shown: and that on this occasion, the sensibility of the 
father would sully the glory of the conqueror. How gross an error! 
_ how childish an illusion! which either makes heroism consists in 
wild and savage cruelty ; or, leaving the same grief and confusion 
im the mind, assumes a vain outside of constancy and resolution, 
merely tobe admired. But does martial bravery extinguish nature? 
Iga man dead to all fecing, because he makes a considerable 
re in the state? The emperor Antonius had a much juster way 

of thinking, when, on occasion of Marcus Aurelius’s lamenting the 
death of the person who had brought him up, he said; Suffer him 


* Fifteen or fifty thousand French crowns 
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to bea man, for neither philosophy nor sovercignty renders us in 

sensible.* ) hot 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing characteristics 
of the Athenians; and as these carried them on a sudden to the 
greatest excesses, they soon brought them back again within 
the bounds of. moderation and gentleness. It was not long before 
tney repented the injury they had_done Pericles, and earnestly 
wished to see him again in their assemblies. By dint of suffering, 
they began to be in some measure inured to their domestic misfor- 
tunes,-and to be fired more and more with a zeal for their country’s 
glory; and in their ardour for reinstating its affairs, they did not 
know any person more capable of effecting it than Pericles. He, 
et whet tune, never stirred out of his house, and was in the utmost 
grief for the loss he had sustained. However, Alcibiades and the 
rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad and show himself in 
public. ‘The people asked him pardon for their ungrateful usage to 
him; and l’ericles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded that 
it did not become a good citizen to havbour the least resentment 
against his country, resumed the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors had 
set out from Lacedemon, commissioned to solicit the king of Per- - 
sia’s alliance, and engage him to furnish a sum of money for main- 
taining the fleet: this step was most disgraceful to the Lacedemo- 
nians, who called themselves the deliverers of Greece, since they 
thereby retracted cr sullied the glorious actions they had formerly 
achieved in her defence against Persia. They went by way of 
Thrace, in order to disengage Sitalces from the alliance of the 
Athenians, and prevail with him to succour Potidwa. But they 
here met with some Athenian ambassadors, who caused them to 
be arrested as disturbers of the public peace, and afterwards to be 
sent to Athens, where, without suffering them to be heard, they 
were put to death the same.day, and their bodies thrown on a 
dunghill, by way of reprisal on the Lacedemonians, who treated 

_ all who were not of their party in the same manner. It is 
scarce possible to conceive how two cities, which, a little before, 
were so strongly united, and ought to have prided themselves upon 
showing a mutual civility and forbearance towards each other, 
could contract so inveterate a hatred, and break into such cruel 
acts of violence, as infiinged all the laws of war, humanity, and 

nations; and prompt them to exercise greater cruelties upon one 

- , another, than if they had been at war with barbarians. 

Potidea had now been besieged almost three years; when the 
inhabitants, reduced to extremity, and im such want of provisions 
that some fed on human flesh, and not expecting any succours from 
the Peloponnesians, whose attempts in Attica had all proved abor- 
tive, surrendered on conditions. The circumstances which made 


* Permitie ili, ut homo sit; neque calm ve! philogophla vel imperiam toRit afectus 
Jul. Capitol. in vit. Antonixé Pil, me 
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the Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the severity of the 
weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers; and the pro- 
digious expense of the siege,* which had already cost 2000 talents.+ 
They therefore came out of the city with their wives and children, — 
as well citizens as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the women two, and carried off nothing but a little money-to 
procure them a settlemen... The Athenians blamed their generals 
for granting this capitulation without their order; because other- 
wise, as the citizens were reduced to the utmost extremities, they 
would have surrendered at discretion. ‘They sent a colony thither. 
A.M. 3575. The first thing Peric'es did after his being re-elect- 
Ant. J.C. 429. ed generalissimo, was to propose the abrogating of 
that law whic: he himself had caused to be enacted against bas- 
tards, when he had some legitimate children. It declared, that 
such only sho.,id be considered as native and legitimate Athenians, 
whose fathers amd mothers were both natives of Athens; and it 
had been executed just before with the utmost rigour. For the 
_king of Egyptt having sent-to Athens a present of 40.000 mea- 
sures of corn to be distributed among the people, the bastards, on 
account of this new law, were involved in a thousand law-suits 
and difficulties, till then unpractised, and which had not been so 
much as thought of. Near 5000 of them were condemned and 
sold as slaves, whilst 14,040 citizens were confirmed in their pri- 
vileges, and recognized as true Athenians. It was thought very 
strange, that the author and promoter of this law should himself 
desire to have it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to 
- compassion at the domestic calamities of Pericles; so that they 
permitted him to enrol his bastard in the register of the citizens of 
his tribe, and to let him bear his own name. 
A. M. 3576. A little after, he himself was infected with the pesti- 
Ant J.C. 4%. lence. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his last, 
the principal citizens, and such of his friends as had not forsaken him, 
discoursing together in his bed-chamber abuts ats rare merit, they 
ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his victories; for 
whilst he was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had erected for the 
glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of as many battles 
gained by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard what 
they were saying, because he seemed to have lost his senses; but 
it was far otherwise, for not a single word of their discourse had 
escaped him; when, breaking suddenly from his silence, [am sur- 
prised, says he, that you should treasure up so well in your memo- 


* The army which besieged Potideea eonsisted of 3000 men, exclusive of the 1600 who 
had been sent under the command of Phormio. Every suidier received (daily) two 
drachms, or twenty pence (French,) for master and man; and those of the galleys had 
the same pay. Thucyd. |. iii. p. 192. t About 280,060. 

¢ Pintarch does not name this king. Perhaps it was Inarus, son to Psammetichus 
king of Libya, who had caused part of the Fgyptians to take up arms against Arta- 

x xerxes, and to whom the Athenians, above thirty years befure, had sent succours 
againet the Persians. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 
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_. rtes, and extol so highly, a series of actions in which fortune had so» 


great a share, and which are common te me with so many other gene- | 


. rals; and at the same time should forget the-most glorious circum- 


stances in my life,—I mean, my never having caused a single citizen 


. to put on mourning. A fine saying! which very few in high sta 


tiens can declare with truth. The Athenians were deeply afflicted 


at his death. 


The reader has doubtless observed, from what has been said of 
Pericles, that in him were united most qualities which constitute 
the great man; as those of the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs ; 
of the great captain, by his conquests and victories; of the 
financier, by his excellent regulations of the publ: revenue; of 
the great politician, by the extent and justness of h.s views, by his 
eloquence-in public deliberations, and by the dexter:’y and address 
with which he transacted affairs; of a minister of state, by the 


methods he employed to\increase trade and promote the arts in 


general; in fine, of father of his country, by the happiness he pro- 
cured to every individual, and which he always had in view, as the 
true scope and end of his administration. 

But I raust not omit another characteristic which was peculiar to 
him. He acted with so much wisdom, moderation, disinterested- 
ness, and zeal, for the public good; he discovered, in all things, 
so great a superiority of talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his 
experience, capacity, and integrity, that he acquired the confidence 


‘of all the Athenians; and fixed (in his own favour,) during forty 
years that he governed the Athenians, their natural fickleness and 
‘inconstancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme 
‘fondness for Hberty had made them entertain against all citizens 


distinguished by their merit and great authority. But the most 


- Surprising circumstance is, he gained this great ascendant merely 


by persuasion, without employing force, mean artifices, or any af | 
those arts which a common politician excuses in himself, upon the 
specious pretence, that the necessity of the public affairs, and the 
interests of the state, require them. , es 
Anaxagoras died the same year as Pericles.* Plutarch relates a 
circumstance concerning him, that happened some time before, 
which must not be omitted. He says that this philosopher, who 
had voluntarily reduced himself to excessive poverty, in order that 
he might have the greater leisure to pursue his studies; finding 
himself neglected in his old age by Pericles, who, in the multipli- 
city of the public affairs, ad not always time to think of him; 
wrapped his cloak about his head,} and threw himself on the ground, 
in the fixed resolution to starve himself. Pericles hearing of this 
accidentally, ran with the utmost haste to the philosopher’s house, 


‘m the deepest affliction. He conjured him, in the strongest and. 


= 


* Phut. in Perici. p. 142, . “oe 
t It. was the custom’ for those to cover their heads with their cloaks who were fw: 
duced to despair, and resolved to die j 
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most moving terms, not to throw his life away; adding, that it wag 


not Anaxagoras but himself that was to be lamented, if he was 


“80 unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful a friend; one who 


was so capable of giving him wholesome counsels, in the pressing 
emergencies of the state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little 
his head, spoke thus to him: Pericles, those who need the light of a 
lamp take care to feed it with oil. ‘This was a gentle, and at the 
same time a keen and piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have 
supplied his wants nnasked. Many lamps are extinguished in this 
manner in a country, by the criminal negligence of those who 
ought te supply them. 


SECTION Ii. 


The Lacedemonians besiege Plater. Mitylene is taken by the Athenians. ‘ Platee 
‘stwrenders. The plague breaks out again in Athens, \ 


= 


Fourth and fifth years of the War. 


AGM. 3576. The most memorable transaction of the following 
Ant. J. C.428. years,* was the siege of Plate by the Lacedemonians. 
This was one of the most famous sieges of antiquity, on account.of 
the vigorous efforts of both parties ; but especially for the glorious 
resistance made by the besieged, and their bold and industrious 
stratagem, by which several of them got out of the city, and by 
that means escaped the fury of the enemy. The Lacedemonians 
besieged this place in the beginning of the third campaign. .As 


‘soon as they had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay 


waste the surrounding country, the Plateans sent deputies to 
Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, to represent that 
fic could not attack them with the least shadow of justice, because: 
that, after the famous battle of Plateee, Pausanias, the Gre- 
cian general, offering up a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, in presence ofall the allies, had given them their freedom, 
to reward their valow and zeal; and therefore, that they ought not 
to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, since it had been 


‘granted them bya Lacedemonian. Archidamus answered, that 
their demand would be very reasonable, had they not joined with 


the Athenians, the professed enemies to the liberty of Greece; but. 
that, if they would disengage themselves from their present al- 
liarice, or at least remain neuter, they then should be left in the 
“all enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies replied, that they 
could not possibly come to any agreement, without the cogni- 


‘ganee of Athens, whither their wives and their children were ré- 


tized. ‘The Lacedemonians permitted them to send thither ; when 
the Athenians promisihg solemnly to succour themto the utmost of 
their power, the Plateans resolved to suffer the last extremities ra- - 
ther than surrender; and accordingly they informed the Lacede- 


* Thucyd. I. ii. p. 1447151. Diod. 1. xii. p. 169~ 109, 
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monians, from their walls, that they could not comply with what, 
was desired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witness that he 
did not first infringe the alliance, and was not the cause of the ca- 
lamities which might befal the Plateans, for having refused the 
just and reasonable conditions offered them, prepared for the siege. 
He surrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, which 
were laid long-ways, very close together, with their boughs inter- 
woven, and turned towards the city, to prevent any person from 
going out of it. He afterwards threw up a platform to set the 
batteries on; in hopes that, as so many hands were employed, 
they should soon take the city. He therefore caused trees to be 
felled on mount Citheron, and interwove them with fascines, ip 
order to support the terrace on all sides; he then threw into it 
. wood, earth, and stones ; in a word, whatever could help to fill it up 
The whole army worked night and day, without the least inter 
mission, during seventy days; one half of the soldiers reposing 
themselves, whilst the rest were at work. 

The besieged observing that the work began to rise, threw up » 
wooden wall upon the walls of the city, opposite to tke platform, in 
order that they might always out-top the besiegers; and filled the 
hollow of this wooden wai with the bricks they took from the rub- 
bish of the neighbouring houses; so that the beams of timber served 
in @ manner as a defence to keep the wall from falling, as it war 
carrying up. It was covered, on the outside, with hides, both raw 
and dry, in order to shelter the works and the workmen from the. 
fires discharged against it. In proportion as it rose, the platform 
‘was raised also, which in this manner was carried to a great 
height. But the besieged made a hole in the opposite wall, in order to 
earry off the earth that sustained the platform ; which the besiegers 
perceiving, they put baskets of reeds filled with mortar in the place 
of the earth which had been removed, because these could not be 
so easily carried off. The besieged, therefore, finding their first 
stratagem defeated, made a mine under ground as far as the plat- 
form, in order to work under cover, and to remove from it the earth 
and other materials of which it was composed, and which they 
gave from hand to hand, as far as the city. The besiegers were a 
considerable time without perceiving this, till at last they found that 
their work did not go forward, and that the more earth they laid on, 
the lower it sunk. But the besieged judging that the superiority 
of numbers would at length prevail ; without wasting their time 
any longer on this work, or carrying the wall higher on the side to- 
wards the battery, contented themselves with building another 
within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which joined to 
the wall; in order that they might retire behind it when the first 
wall should be forced ; and so oblige the enemy to make fresh 
works. ; 

In the mean’ time the besiegers having set up their machines 
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doubtless after they had filled up the ditch, though T'nucydider 
not say this,) shook the citv wall in a very terrible manner 
which, though it alarmed the citizens very much, did not however 
discourage them.. They employed every art that their imagina 
tion could suggest against the enemy’s batteries. They prevented 
the effect of the battering-rams, by repes* which turned aside their 
strokes. ‘They also employed another artifice: the two ends of a 
great beam were made fast, by long iron chains, to two large pieces 
of timber, supported at due distance upon the wall inthe nature of 
a balance; sv that whenever the enemy played their machine, the 
besieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall on the head of the bat- 
tering-ram, which quite deadened its force, and consequently made 
it of no effect. 

The besiegers finding the ettack did not go on successfully, and 
that a new wall was raised against their platform, despaired of be- 
ing able to storm the place, and therefore changed the siege into 
a blockade. However, they first endeavoured to set fire to it, ima- 
gining that the town might easily be burnt-down, as it was so 
small, whenever a strong wind should rise; for they employed all- 
. the artifice imaginable, to make themselves masters of it as soon 
as possible, and with little expense. They therefore threw fascines 
into the intervals between the walls of the city and the intrench- 
ment with which they had surroundedthem, and filled these inter- 
vals in a very little time, because of-the multitude of hands em- 
ployed by them, in order to set fire, at the same time, to different 
parts of the city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and sul- 
phur, which ina moment made such a prodigious blaze, that the 
like was never seen. ‘This invention was very near carrying the 
city, which had bafiled all others; for the besieged could not make 
head at once against the fire and the enemy in several parts of 
the town; and had the weather favoured the besiegers, as they 
flattered themselves it would, it had certainly been taken : but his- 
tory informs us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which extin- 
guished the fire. : 

This last effort of the besiegers having been defeated as success- 
fuily as all the rest, they now turned the siege into a blockade, and 
surrounded the city with a brick wall, strengthened on each side 
with a deep ditch. The whole, army was engaged successively in 
this work, and when it was finished they left a guard over half-of 
it, the Beotians offering to guard the rest; upon which the Lace- 
demonians returned to Sparta, about the month of October. There 
were now in Plate but 400 inhabitants, and fourscore Athenians, 
with 110 women to dress their vietuals, and no other person, 
whether freeman or slave ; all the rest having been sent to Athens 
before the siege. 

* The lower end of these ropes frrmed a variety of slip-knots, with which they 


eatched the head of the battering ram, which they raised up by the help of the ma 
chine. 
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During the cainpaign, some engagements were fought ‘both by 
“sea and land, which I omit as being of no importance. ~ 

The next summer,* which was the fourth year of the war, the 
people of Lesbos, the citizens of Methymna excepted, resolved to 
break their alliance with the Athenians. They had designed to re- 
‘bel before the war was declared, but the Lacedamonians would 
not receive them at that time. The citizens of Methymna sent ad- 
vice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, that if immediate suc- 
cour was not sent, the island would be inevitably:lost. The de- 
jection of the Athenians, who had sustained great losses by the 
warand the plague, was greatly increased, when news was brought 
of the revolt of so considerable an island, whose forces, which were 
hitherto unimpaired, would now join the eremy, and reinforce 

them ona sudden by the addition of a powerful fleet. The Athe- 
nians therefore immediately sent forty galleys designed for Pelo- 
ponnesus, which accordingly sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
- though in great consternation, because they were quite unprepared, 
‘yet put on the appearance of bravery, and sailed out of the port 
‘with their ships: however, being repulsed, they proposed an 
accommodation, which the Athenians listened to, from an appre 
hension that they were not strong enough to reduce the island to 
their allegiance. A suspension of arms was therefore agreed upon, 
‘during which the Mityleneans sent ambassadors to Athens. ‘The 
fear of not obtaining their demands, made them send others to 
‘Lacedemonia,to desire succours. This was not ill-judged, the 
- Athenians sending them an answer which they had no reason ‘to 
interpret in their favour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, being 
arrived in Lacedemonia, the Spartans deferred giving them an 
audience till the solemnization of the Olympic games, in order that 
the allies might hear the complaints they had to make. Jshall re- 
peat their whole speech on that occasion, as it may serve, at once, 
‘to give a just idea of Thucydides’s style, and of the disposition:cf 
the several states towards the Athenians and J.acedemonians. 

We are sensible, said the ambassadors, that il is usual to -treat de- 
serters well at first, because of the services they do those whom they fiy 
to; but to despise them afterwards ‘as traitors (o their country and 
Jriends. This is far from being unjust, when they have no induce- 
ment to such achange; when the same union subsists, and the same 
aids are reciprocally granted. But itis far otherwise between us 
and the Athenians: and we entreat you not to be prejudiced against 
us, because, after having been treated mildly by the Athenians during 
ithe peace, we now renounce their alliance when they areunfortunate. 
Hor, since we are come hither to demand admittance into the number | 
of your friends and allies, we ought to begin our own justification by 
showing the justice and necessity of our procedure ; it being impes 


* Thucyd. 1. iiisp. 174-207. ‘Dicd. 1. xii. p. 108, 109. 
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sible for a true friendship to be established between indiwiduals, or &. 
solid alliance between. cities, unless both are founded on virtue, and 
iformity of principles and sentiments. 

come to the point: The treaty we concluded with the Athenians, 
was not to enslave Greece, but to free it from the yoke of the barba-. 
reans: and it was concluded from the retreat of the Persians, when: 
you renounced the command. We adhered to it with pleasure, so long. 
as the Athenians continued to entertain just designs; but when we. 
saw that they discontinued the war which they were carrying on 
against the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not but sus-— 
pect their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in so great.a 
diversity of interests and opinions, for all to continue in strict union ; 
and still harder to make head against them, when alane and sepa- 
rated ; they have subjected, by insensible degrees, all the allies, except 
the inhabitants of Chios, and our people ; and used. our own Sorces for 
this end. For, at the same time that. they left us seemingly at our 
liberty, they obliged us to follow them; though we could no longer. 
rely on their word,and had the strongest reason to fear the lke: 
treatment. And, indeed, what probability is there, after their en- 
slaving all the other states, that they should show a regard to us only,, 
and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may become our masters. 
whenever they please ; especially as their power increases daily, in. 
proportion as ours lessens? A mutual fear between confederates is. 
a strong motiveto make an alliance lasting, and to prevent unjust und: 
violent attempts, by keeping all things in an equilibrium. If they left 
us the enjoyment of our liberties, it was merely because they could not 
intrench upon them by open force, but only by that equity and spe- 
cious moderation they have shown us. First, they pretended to prove, 
from their moderate conduct in regard to us, that as we are free, wer 
should not have marched in conj junction with them against the other 
allies, had they not given them just grounds for complaint. Secondly, 
by attacking the weakest first, and subduing them one after another, 
they enabled themselves, by their ruin, to subject the most powerful 
without difficulty, who at last would be left alone, and without sup- 
port: whereas, had they begun by invading us, at the time that the 
alhes were possessed of al their str eng oth, and were able to make 
some stand, they could not so easily have completed their design. Be- 
sides, as we had a large fleet, which would strengthen considerably 
whatever party we should declare for, this was a ; check upon them. 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always shown for their re- 
public, and the endeavours we have used to gain the favour of those 
who commanded it, have suspended our-ruin. But we had been un- 
done had not this war broken out; and of this the fate of others leaves 
us no room to doubt. 

What friendship, then, what lasting alliance, can be concluded 
with those whe never are friends and allies, but when force is em- 
ployed to make them continue such? For, us they were. obliged ta 
pay court tous during the war to prevent our joining with the. enemy, 
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we were constrained to treat them with the same regard in time 
of peace, to prevent their falling upon us. That which love produces 
in other places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this circum- 
stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which both parties 
were determined to break upon the very first favourable occasion ; let 
therefore no one accuse us for the advantage we now take. We had 
not always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as they had to ruin 
us; but were under a necessity of waiting a favourable juncture, 
before we could venture to declare ourselves. | 

Such are the motives which now oblige us to solicit your alliance: 
motives, the equity and justice of which appear very strong to us, and 
consequently call upon us to provide for our safely: we should have 
claimed your protection before, had you been sooner inclined to af- 
ford tt us ; for we offered ourselves to you, even before the war broke 
oul: we are now come, at the persuasion of the Beotians, your allies, 
to disengage ourselves from the oppressors of Greece, and join our 
arms with those of its defenders ; and to provide for the security of 
our state, which is now in imminent danger. If any thing can be 
objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring so precipitately, with 
more generosity than prudence, and without having made the least 
preparations. But this also ought to engage you to be the more ready 
im succouring us; that you may not lose the opportunity of pro- 
tecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now 
offers itself; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence have consumed 
their forces, and exhausted their treasure: not to mention that their 

fleet ts divided, by which means they will not be in a condition to re- 
sist you, should you invade them at the same time by sea and land 
For, they either will leave us to atiack you, and give us an opportu- 
nity of succouring you; or they will oppose us all together, and then 
you will have but half their forces to deal with. : 

As to what remains, let no one imagine that you will expose your- 
selves to dangers for a people incapable of doing you service. Our 
country indeed lies at a considerable distance from you, but ouraid is 
near athand. For the war will be carried on, not in Attica, as ts 
supposed, but in that country whose revenues are the support of Aitica, 
and we arenot farfromit. Consider, also, that in abandoning us, 
you will increase the power of the Athenians by the addition of ours ; 
and that no state will then dare to revolt against them. But-im suc- 
couring us, you will strengthen yourselves with a fleet which you so. 
much want ; you will induce many other people, after our example, to 
join you; and you will take off the reproach cast upon you, of than 
doning those who have recourse to your protection, which will be no 
inconsiderable advantage to you during the course of the war. 

We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter Olympius, in. 
whose temple we now are, not to frustrate the hopes of the Greeks,, 
nor reject suppliants, whose preservation may be highly advan- 

. tageous, and whose ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you Show 
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eeee such now, as the idea entertained of your generosity, and 
extreme danger to which we «re reduced, demand ; that is, the . 
protectors of the afflicted, the deliverers of Greece. - “85 6 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted them into th 
alliance of Peloponnesus. Animmediate incursion into the enemy’s 
country was resolved, and that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth 
with two-thirds of their forces. 'The Lacedemonians arrived first, 
and prepared engines for transporting the ships from the gulf of | 
Corinth into the sea of Athens, in order to invade Attica both by 
sea and land. The Athenians were no less active on their side ; 
but the allies, being employed in their harvest, and beginning to 
grow weary of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that all these 
preparations were made against them, from a supposition that they 
were weak; in order to undeceive the world, and show that they 
were able to furnish a fleet without calling in any of their ships 
from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of 100 sail, which they man- . 
ned with citizens as well‘as foreigners; not exempting a single 
citizen, except such only as were obliged to serve on horse-back,, . 
or whose revenue amounted to 500 measures of corn. After having 
showed themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, tomake a display 
of their power, they made descents into whatever parts of Pelopon- 
nesus they pleased. 

They never ‘ad had a finer fleet. They guarded their own 
country, and the coasts of Eubea and Salamis with a fleet of 100 
ships: they cruised round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like 
number of vessels, without including their fleet before Lesbos and 
other places. The whole amounted to upwards of 250 galleys. 
The expenses of this powerful armament entirely exhausted their 
treasure, which had been very much drained before by those incur- 
red by the siege of Potidea. 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so formidable % fleet, 
which they no ways expected, returned with the utmost expedition 
to their own country, and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted out 
fer thé succour of Mitylene. The Athenians had sent a reinforce- 
ment thither, consisting of 1000 heavy-armed troops, by whose as- 
sistance they made a contravallation, with forts in the most com- 
modious places; so that it was blocked up both by sea and land, in 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in such great want 
of money for carrying on this siege, that they were reduced to as- 
sess themselves, which they had never before, and by this means 
200 talents* were sent to it. 

A. M. 3577. The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, — 
Ant. J.C. 427. and having waited to no purpose for the succours 
which the Lacedemonians had promised them, surrendered, upon 
condition that no person should be put to death or imprisoned, till 


* Two hundred thousand crowns, about 45,000 sterling. 
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the: ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were-return: 
ed; and that, imthe mean time, .he troops should be-admitted into 
the city. As soomasthe Athenians had got possessior. of the city,. 
such of the factious. Mityleneans as had fled to the: altar for re- 
fuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwardsito-Athens. There: 
the affair-of the Mityleneans was debated. As the revolt EY, ir 
exasperated the people, because it had not been preceded: by any: 
all treatment, and seemed a mere effect of their hatred: for the: 
Athenians, in the first transports of their rage they resolved to put. 
all the citizens-to death indiscriminately, and to make all the wo-. 
men and children slaves ; and immediately they sent a galley to put 
the decree in execution. . 
But night gave them Icisure to reflect. This severity was judged 
too cruel, and carried beyond its due bounds: They imagined to 
themselves the fate of that unhappy: city, entirely: abandoned to 


_ slaughter, and repented their having involved the innocent. with 


the guilty. This sudden ehange of the Athenians gave the Mity- 
lenean ambassadors some little glimmerings of hope; and they pre+ 
vailed so far with the magistrates, as to have the affair debated a 
second time. Cleon, who had suggested the first decree, aman 
of a fiery temper, and who had great influence over the people, ” 
maintained his opinicn with much vehemence and heat. He re- 
presented, that it was unworthy a wise government to change with 
every wind, and to annul in the morning what they had decreed 
the night before; and that it was highly important to take an ex- 
emplary vengeance on the Mityleneans, in order to awe the rest of 
their allies, who were every where ready to revolt: 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first assembly, now 
opposed his arguments more strongly than before. After de- 
scribing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the deplorable condition of 
the Mityleneans, whose minds (he said) must necessarily be tortured 
with anxiety and suspense, whilst they were expecting a. sentence 
that was to determine their fate ; he represented to the Athenians, 
that'the fame of their mildness and clemency had always reflected 
the highest honour on them, and distinguished them: gloriously 
from all other nations. Ie observed, that the citizens of Mitylene 
had been drawn involuntarily into the rebellion; a proof of which: 
was, their surrendering the city to them the instant it was-in their 
power to do it: they, therefore, by this decree, would murder their 
benefactors, and consequently be both unjust and ungrateful, as 
they would punish the innocent with the guilty. He observed far 
ther, that supposing the Mityleneans m general were guilty, it 
would however be for the interest of the Athenians to dissemble, in 
order'that the rigorous punishment they had decreed might not 
exasperate the rest of the allies; and that the best way to: puta 
stop to the evil, would be, to leave room for repentanee, and not 
plunge people into despair, by the absolute and irrevocable re- 
fusal of a pardon. His. opinion therefore was, that they should 
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_ examine very deliberately the cause of those factious Mityleneans 
who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the rest. 1 
- The assembly was much divided, so that Diodorus carried it only 
by afew votes. A second galley was therefore immediately fitted 
out. It was furnished with every thing that might accelerate its. 
course, and the ambassadors of Mitylene promised a great reward 
te the crew, provided they arrived in time. They therefore made 
extraordinary exertions, and did not quit their oars even when they 
took sustenance, but ate and drank as they rowed, and took their 
rest alternately ; and very happily for them the wind was favourable. 
The first galley had got a day and night’s sail before them; but as 
thoseon board carried ill news, they did not make great haste. Its 
arrival before the city had spread the utmost consternation in every ‘ 
part of it: but this consternation was increased infinitely, when the 
decree, by which all the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in 
afull assembly. Nothing now was heard in all places but cries and 
Joudlaments. ‘The moment that the sentence was going to be put m 
execution, advice came that a second galley was arrived. Immediate- 
ly the erne] massacre was suspended. The assembly was again con- 
vened; and the decree which granted a pardon was listened to with 

such silence and joy, as is much easier ccnccived than expressed. 

All the factious Mityleneans who had been taken, though up- 
wards of 1000, were put to death. The city was afterwards dis- 
mautied, the ships delivered up, and the whole island, the city of 
Methymmna excepted, was divided into 3000 parts, 300 of which 
were cousecrated to the service of the gods; and the rest, divided by 
lot ammeng such Atherians as were sent thither, to whom the na- 
tives of thecountry gave a revenue of two mine* for every portion; 
on which condition they were perm‘tted to keep possession ef the 
island, but not.as proprietors. The cities which belonged to the - 
Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all subjected by the Athe- 
nians. 

During the winter of the preceding campaign,} the inhabitants 
of Plata, having lost all hopes of succour, and being in the ut- 
most wan. of provisions, formed a resolution to escape through 
the enemy: but half of them, struck with the greatness.of the dan- 
ger and the boldness of the enterprise, entirely lost their courage 
when they came tothe execution; but the rest (who were about 220° 
soldiers) persisted in the resolution, and escaped in the followiag 
manner. 

Before I begin the description of their escape, it will be proper 
to inform my readers, in wha. sense I use certain expressions 
which I shall employ im it. In strictness of speech, the line of for- 
tification which is made round a-city when besieged, to prevent 
sallies, is cailed contravallation ; and that which is made to prevent 
any snccours from without, is named circumvallation. Both these 

* The Attic mina was worth 100 drachmas,that is, fifty French livres. © 
¢ Thueyd. Lill. p. 185—123. 
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fortifications were used in this siege; however, for brevity’s sake, 
I shall use only the former term. 

The contravallation consisted of two walls, at sixteen feet dis- 
tance one from the other. The space between the two walls being 
a kind of platform or terrace, seemed to be but one single building. 
and composed a range of cazerns or barracks, where the soldiers 
had their lodgings. Lofty towers were built around it at proper 
distances, extending from one wall to the other, in order that they 
might be able to defend themselves at the same time against any 
attack from within and without. There was no going from one 
cazern to another without crossing those towers; and on the top 
of the wall was a parapet on both sides, where a guard was com- 
monly kept; but in rainy weather, the soldiers used to shelter 
themselves in the towers, which served as guard-houses. Such 
was the contravallation, on both sides of which was a ditch, the 
earth of which had been employed in making the bricks of the wall 

The besieged first ascertained the ant x of the wall, by count- 
ing the rows of bricks which composed it; and this they did at 
different times, and employed several men for that purpose, in 
order that they might not mistake in the calculation. This was 
the easier, because, as the wall stood at a small distance, every 
part of it was very visible They then made ladders of a proper 
length. 

All things being now ready for executing the design, the be- 
sieged left the city one night when there was no moon, in the midst 
of a storm of wind and rain. After crossing the first ditch, they 
drew near to the wall undiscovered, through the darkness of the 
night; not to mention that the noise made by the rain and wind 
prevented their being heard. They marched at some distance | 
from one another, to prevent the clashing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that those who carried them might be the more 
active; and one of their legs was naked, to keep them from sliding 
so easily in the mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them in 
the space between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it rained. T'hat instant twelve men mounted the 
ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marcheé 
directly te the towers, six on each side. They were followed by 
soldiers armed only with javelins, that they might mount the easier; 
and the shields were carried after them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them got to the top of the wall, they were dis- 
covered by the falling of a tile, which one of their comrades, in 
taking hold of the parapet to keep himself steady, had thrown 
down. The alarm was immediately given from the towers, and 
the whole camp approached the wall without discovering the occa- | 
sion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night and the violence 
of the storm. Besides which, those who had stayed behind in the 
city beat an alarm at the same time in another quarter, to make a 
diversion: so that the enemy did not know which way to turn 
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themselves, and were afraid to quit their posts. But a body of re- 
serve of 300 men, who were kept for any unforeseen accident that 
might happen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part 
where they heard the noise; and torches were held up towards 
Thebes, to show that t.2y must run that way. But those in the 
city, to render that signal of no use, held up others at the same 
time in different quarters, having vrepared them on the wall for 
that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first, having possessed 
themselves of the two towers which flanked the interval where the 
ladders were set, and having killed those who guarded them, posted 
themselves there to defend the passage, and keep off the besiegers. 
Then setting ladders from the top of the wall against the two towers, 
they caused a good number of their comrades to mount, in oruer 
to keep off, by the discharge of their arrows, as well those who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as others who were hasten- 
ing from the neighbouring towers. Whilst this was doing, they 
had time to set up several ladders, and to throw down the parapet, 
that the rest might eccme up with greater ease. As fast as they 
came up, they went down on the other side, and drew up near the 
ditch on the outside, to shoot at those who appeared. After they 
were passed over, the men who were in the towers came down last, 
and made to the ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of 300, with torches, came up. How- 
ever, as the Plateans saw their enemies by this light better than 
they were seen by them, they took a surer aim, by which means 
the last crossed the ditch without being attacked in their passage: 
but this was not done withont difficulty, because the ditch was 
frozen ever, and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw 
and heavy rains. ‘The violence of the storm was of great advan- 
tage to them. 

After all were passed over, they took the road towards Thebes, 
the better to conceal their retreat; because it was not likely that 
they would flee towards a city of the enemy’s. And accordingly, 
they perceived the besiegers, with torches in their hands, pursuing 
them in the road that led to Athens. After keeping that towards 
Thebes about six or seven stadia,* they turned short towards the 
mountain, and resumed the road towards Athens, whither 212 ar- 
rived, out of 220 who had quitted the place; the rest having re- 
turned back through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on 
the side of the ditch of contravallation. The besiegers, after 
having pursued them to no purpose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plateans who remained in the city sup- 
posing that all their companions had been killed (because those 
who returned, to justify themselves, affirmed they were,) sent a 
herald to demand the dead bodies; but being told the true state of 
the affair, he withdrew. 


* Upwards of a quarter of a Jeague. 
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About the end of the following campaign,* which is that wherein 
Mitylene was taken, the Plateans being in absolute want of pro- 
visions, and unable to make the least defence, surrendered, upon 
condition that they should not be punished till they had been tried 
by the due forms of justice. Five comrussioners came for this 
purpose from Lacedemon; and these, without charging them with 
any crime, barely asked them, whether they had done any service 
to the Lacedemonians and the a'lies in this war? The Plateans 
were much surprised, as well as embarrassed, by this question; and 
were sensible, that it had been suggested by the Thebans, their 
professed enemies, who had vowed their destruction. They there- 
fore put the Lacedemonians in mind of the services they had done 
to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemisium, and that of 
Plate : and particularly in Lacedemonia, at the time of the earth- 
quake, which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. The only 
reason (they declared) of their having joined the Athenians after- 
wards, was, to defend themselves from the hostilities of the The- 
bans, against whom they had implored the assistance of the Lace- 
demonians to no purpose: that if it was imputed to them for a 
crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not however en- 
tirely to obliterate the remembrance of their former services. Cast 
your eyes, said they, on the monuments of your ancestors which you 
see here, to whom we annually pay all the honours which can be ren- 
dered to the manes of the dead... You thought fit to intrust their 
bodies with us, as we were cye-witnesses of their bravery: and yet you 
will now give up their ashes to their murderers, in abandoning us to 
the Thebans, who fought against them at the battle of Platee. Will 
you enslave a province where Greece recovered its liberty? Witk 
you destroy the temples of those gods, to whom you are indebted for 
victory? Will you abolish the memory of their founders, who con- 
tributed so greatly to your safety? On this occasion, we may ven- 
ture to say, our interest is inseparable from your glory: and you 
cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust 


. hatred of the Thebans, without ovcrwhelining yourselves with clernal 
; SY 


infamy. 
Qne would conclude, that these just remonstrances should have 
made some impression on the Lacedemonians; but they were 
biassed more by the answer.the Thebans made, which was ex- 
pressed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the Plateans 
and besides, they had brought their instructions from Lacedemon. 
They adhered therefore to their first question, Whether the Pla- 
leans had done them any service since the war? and making them 
pass one after another, as they severally answered Vo, they were 
immediately butchered.and not one escaped. About 200-were killed | 
in this manner; and twenty-five Athenians, who were ai them 
met with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been 


* Thucyd, 1. iii. p. 203—220. Diod. 1. xii. p. 109, 
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prisoners, were reduced to slavery. The Thebans after- 
- wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Plater; but 
the year after they demolished it entirely. It was in this manner 
that the Lacedemonians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages 
from the Thebans, sacrificed the Platwans to their animosity, nine- 
ty-three years after their first alliance with the Athenians. 
A. M. 3578. In the sixth year of the war of Pelopennesus the 
Ant. J. C. 426. plague broke out anew in Atheng,* and again swept 
away great numbers. 


SECTION IV. 


The Athenians possess themselves of Pylus, and are afterwards cesieged init. The 
Spartans are shut up in the little island of Sphacteria. Cleon makes himself mas- 
ter of it. Artaxerxes dies. ; 


The sixth and. seventh years of the war. 


I pass over several particular incidents of the succeeding cam- 
paigns, which differ very little from one another; the Lacedsemo- 
nians making regularly every year incursions into Attica, and the 
Athenians into Peloponnesus: I likewise omit some sieges in dif- 
A. M.3579. ferent places: that o. Pylus,t alittle city of Messe- 
Ant. J. C. 435. nia, only 400 furlongst from Lacedemon, was one of 
the most considerable. The Athenians, headed by Demosthenes, 
had taken that city, and fortified themselves very strongly in it; 
this was the seventh year of the war. The Lacedemonians left 
Attica immediately, in order to go and recover that place, and ac; 
cordingly they attacked it both by sea and land. Brasidas, one of 
their leaders, signalized himself here by the most extraordinary 
acts of bravery. Opposite to the city wasa littie island called 
Sphacteria, from whence the besieged might be greatly annoyed, 
and the entrance of the harbour shut up.. They therefore threw a 
chosen body of Lacedeimonians into it; making, in all, 420, exelu- 
sive of the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in which the Athe- 
nians were victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. They 
surrounded the island, and set a guard over every part of it, to 
prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any provisions 
being brought in to them. 

The news of the defeat bemg come to Sparta, the magistrate 
thought the affair of the utmost importance, and therefore came 
himself upon the spot, ii order that he might be better abie to take 
proper measures; when, concluding that it would be impossible for. 
him to save those who were in the island, and that they at last - 
must necessarily be starved out, or be taken by some other means, 
he proposed an accommodation. A suspension of arms was con- 
cluded, in order to give the Lacedemonians time to send to Athens. 


* Thucyd, }. viii. p. 232. tT [bi’. |. iv. p. 253-280. Die# ! vif. p. LIQ—14, 
t+ Twenty ke St ae 
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but upon condition that in the mean time they should surrender 

all their galleys, and not attack the place either by sea or land, ti 
the return of the ambassadors: that if they complied with these 
conditions, the Athenians would permit them to carry provisions to 
those who were in the island, at the rate of so much for the mas- 
ter,* and half for the servant; and that the whole should be done 
publicly, and in sight of both armies: that, on the other side, the 
Athenians should be allowed to keep guard round the island, to 
prevent any thing from going in or out of it, but should not attack 
it in any manner: that in case this agreement should be infringed 
in the least, the truce would be broken; ofherwise, that it should 
<ontinue in full force till the return of the ambassadors, whom the 
Athenians obliged themselves, by the articles, to convey and bring 
back; and that then the Lacedemonians should have their ships 
restored, inthe same condition in which they had been delivered 
up. Such were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedemonians 
began to put it in execution, by surrendering about threescore 
ships; after which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they began by 
saying, that they were come to the Athenians to suc for that peace 
which they themselves were, ‘ little before, in a condition to 
grant: that it depended only upon them to acquire the glory of 
having restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedemo- 
nians consented to their being arbitrators in this treaty: that the 
danger to which their citizens were exposed in the island, had de- 
termined them to take such astep as could not but be very grating to 
Lacedemonians: however, that their affairs were far from being 
desperate, and therefore, that now was the time to establish, be- 
tween the two republics, a firm and solid friendship; because the 
affairs of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had not yet de- 
clared absolutely in favour of either: that the gods frequently 
abandoned those whom success makes proud, by shifting the scene, 
and rendering them as unfortunate as they before had been happy ; 
that they ought to consider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain; 
and that the means to establish a lasting peace, is not to triumph 
over an enemy by oppressing him, but to egree to a reconciliation 
on just and reasonable terms: for then, conquered by generosity 
and not by violence, his future thoughts being all employed, not on 
revenge, but on gratitude, he makes it both his pleasure and his 
duty to observe his engagements with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for terminating the 
war, by a peace which would have been no less glorious to them 
than advantageous to all Greece. But Cleon, who had a great 
ascendant over the people, prevented so important a benefit. They, 
therefore, answered, by his advice, that those who were in the 


* For the masters, two Attic chcenices of flour, making about four pounds and a half, 
two cotylvs, or half pints, of wine, and a piece of meat; with half this quantity for the 
servants. 
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island should first surrender at discretion; and afterwards be car- 
ried to Athens, on the condition of being sent back from it, as soon ~ 
as the Lacedremonians should have restored the cities which the 
Athenians had been forced to give up by the last treaty; and that 
these things being done, a firm and lasting peace should be con- 
cluded. ‘The Lacedemonians demanded that deputies should be 
appointed, and that the Athenians should engage to ratify what 
they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed against this proposal, 
and said, it was plain they did not deal fairly, since they would not 
negotiate with the people, but with individuals, whom they might 
easily bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they should — 
do it immediately. The Lacedemonians, finding there was no pos- 
sibility for them to treat with the people without advising with 
their allies, and that if any thing were to be granted by them to 
their prejudice they must be responsible for it, went away without 
concluding any thing; fully persuaded that they must not expect 
equitable treatment from the Athenians, in the present state of 
their affairs and disposition occasioned by their prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the suspension ceased ;. 
but when the Lacedemonians came to demand back their ships, 
the Athenians refused to give them up, upon pretence that the 
treaty had been infringed in some particulars of little consequence. 
The Lacedemonians inveighed strongly against this refusal, as be- 
ing a manifest perfidy; and immediately prepared for war with 
greater vigour and animosity than before. A haughty carriage in 


_ success, and want of faith in the observance of .~eai.2s, never fail, 


at last, to involve a people in great calamities. This will appear 
by the sequel. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round the island, 
to prevent any provisions from being brought into it, and hoped 
that they should soon be able to starve out the enemy. But the 
Lacedemonians engaged the whole country in their interest by the 
views of gain, by affixing a high price upon provisions, and giving 
such slaves their freedom as should convey any into it. Provisions 
were therefore now brought (at the hazard of men’s lives) from all 
parts of Peloponnesus. ‘There were even divers who swam from 
the coast to the island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after 
them goat-skins filled with pounded linseed, and poppy-seed mixed 
with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost the 
like extremities, being in want both of water and provisions. 
When advice was brought to Athens, that their countrymen, so 
far from reducing the enemy by famine, were themselves almost 
starved; it was feared, that as it would not be possible for the fleet to 
subsist during the winter on a desert.coast which belonged to the 
enemy, nor to lie at anchor in so dangerous a road, the island must 
by that means be less securely guarded, which would give the pri- 
soners an opportunity of escaping. But the circumstance they 
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chiefly dreaded was, lest the Lacedemonians, after their country- 

| men were once extricated from their danger, should refuse to hearken 
to any conditions of peace; so that they now repented their having 

refused it when offered them. : Lae ‘ 

Cleon saw plainly that these cornplaints weuld all fall upon him. 
He therefore began by asserting, that tle report of the extreme 
want of provisions, to which the Athenians beth within and with- 
out Pylus were said to be reduced, was absolutely false. He next 
exclaimed, in presence of the people, against the supimeness and in- 
activity of the leaders who besieged the island, pretending, that 
were they to exert the least vigour and bravery, they might soon 
make themselves masters of it; and that had he the command, he 
would soon take it. Upon this he was immediately appointed to 
command the expedition; Nicias, who was before eleeted, resign- 
ing voluntarily that honour to him, either through weakness, for 
he was naturally timid, or out of a political view, m order that the 
ill success, which it was generally believed Cleon would meet with 
in this enterprise, might lose him the favour of the people. Cleon 
was greatly surprised as well as embarrassed; for he did not ex- 
pect that the Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than soldier, and much more able with his tongue than 
his sword. He for some time desired leave to waive the honour 
they offered him, for which he alleged several excuses; but finding 
- that the more he declined the command the more they pressed 
him to accept it, he changed his note; and supplying his want of 
courage with rud-montade, he declared before the whole assem- 
‘bly, with a firm ind resolute air, that he would bring, in twenty 
days, those of the 1s snd prisoners, or lose his life. ‘The whole 
assembly, on hearing these words set up a laugh; for they knew 
the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every body, made 
good his words. Ife and Demosthenes (the other chief) landed in 
the island, attacked the enemy with great vigour, drove them ftom 
post to post, and gaining ground perpetually, at last forced them 
to the extremity of the island. The Lacedwemonians had gained a 
fort that was thought inaccessible. There they drew up in battle- 
array, faced about to that side where alone they could be attacked, 
and defended themselves like so many lions. As the engagement. 
had lasted the greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were op- 
pressed with heat and weeriness, and parched with thirst, the 
general of the Messenians, directing himself to Cleow and Demos- 
thenes, said, that all their efforts would be to. no purpose, unless 
they charged the enemy’s rear; and promised, if they would give 
him but some troops armed with missive weapons, that he would by’ 
some means or other find a passage. Accordingly, he and his fol- 
lowers climbed up certain steep and craggy places which were 
not guarded, when coming down unperceived into the fort, he ap- 
peared on a sudden at the backs of the Lacedsemonians, which en. 


ee 
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tirely damped their courage, and afterwards completed their over- 
throw. They now made but a very feeble resistance; and bei 
d with numbers, attacked on all sides, and deject 

through fatigue and despair, they began to give way; but the 
Athenians seized on all the passes to cut off their retreat. Cleon 
- and Demosthenes, finding that should the battle continue not 2 
man of them would escape, and being desirous of carrying them 
alive to Athens, they commanded their soldiers to desist; and 
caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to lay down 
their arms and surrender at discretion. At these words, the 

reatest part lowered their shields, and clapped their hands in to- 
en of approbation. A kind of suspension of arms was agreed 
upon; and their commander desived leave might be granted him to. 
despatch a messenger to the cainp, to know the resolution of the 
generals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds from the 
“coast; and after several messages, a Lacedemonian advanced 
forward, and cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat with , 
the enemy, provided they did not submit to dishonourable terms. 
Upon this they held a conference; after which they surrendered at: 
diseretion, and were kept till the-next day. The Athenians then 
raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedemonians their dead, em- 
barked for their own country, after distributing their prisoners 
among the several ships, and committing the guard of them to the 
captain of the galleys. 

In this battle 128 Lacedemonians fell, out of 420, which was 
their number at first; so that there survived not quite 300, 120 of 
whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. 
The siege of the island (computing from the beginning of it, and 
including the time employed in the truce) had lasted threescore 
and twelve days. They all now left Pylus; and Cleon’s promise, 
though so vain and rash, was found literally fulfilled. But the most 
surprising circumstance was, the capitulation that had been made; 
‘for it was believed the Lacedemonians, so far from surrendering 
their arms, would die sword in hand. 

Being come to Athens, it was decreed that they should remain 
prisoners till a peace was concluded, provided the Lacedemonians 
_ did not make any incursions into their country, for that then they 

. should all be put to death. They left a garrison in Pylus. The 
Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly possessed it, sent 
thither the flower of their youth, who very much infested the Lace- 
_ demonians by their incursions; and as these Messenians spoke the 
language of the country, they prevailed with a great number of 
slaves to join them. The Lacedemonians, dreading a greater evil, 
sent several deputations to Athens, but to no purpose ; the Athenians 
being too much elated with their prosperity, and especially their — 
*ate success, to listen to any terms. 

In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war,* Artaxerxes sent 


* Thucyd, 1. iv. p. 235, 286. 
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to the Lacediemonians an ambassador named Artaphernes, with a 

letter written in the Assyrian language, in which he said, that he 
had received many embassies from them, but the purport of them 
all differed so widely, that he could not comprehend what it was 
they requested: that in this uncertainty, he had thought proper to 
send a Persian to acquaint them, that if they had any proposals to 
make, they had only to send a person in whom they could confide along 

with him, from whom he might be exactly mformed of what they 
desired. ‘This ambassador, arriving at Eion, on the river Strymon, 
in Thrace, was there taken prisoner, about the close of this year, 
by one of the admirals of the Athenian fleet, who sent him to Athens. 
He was treated with the utmost civility and respect; the Atheniang 
being extremely desirous of recovering the favour of the king his 
master. 4 

The year foliowing, as soon as the season would permit: the 

Athenians to put to sea, they sent the ambassador back in oné of 
their ships at the public expense; and appointed some of their cit:- 
zens to wait upon him tothe court of Persia, in quality of ambassa- 
dors. Upon landing at Ephesus, they were informed that Arta- 
xerxes was dead ; whereupon the Athenian ambassadors, thinkin 
it not advisable to proceed farther after this news, took leave v 
Artaphernes, and returned to their own country. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tuts chapter contains the history of thirteen years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclusively. ; 


SECTION I. ss 


The very short reigns of Xerxes I. and Sogdianus. They are succeeded by Darius 
Nothus. He puts a stop to the insurrection of Egypt, and that of Media. He 
bestows on Cyrus, his youngest son, the supreme command of all Asia Minor. 


A. M. 3579. Artaxerxes died about the beginning of the forty- - 
Ant. J.C. 425. ninth year of his reign.* Xerxes, who succeeded 
him, was the only son which the queen his wife brought him: but 
he had seventeen others by his concubines, among whom was Sog- 
dianus (who is called Secondianus by Ctesias,) Ochus, and Arsites. 
A.M.3580.  Sogdianus, in concert with Pharnacias one of Xerxes’s 
Ant J.C. 434. eunuchs, came insidiously, one festival day, to the 
new king, who, after drinking too immoderately, was retired to his 
chamber, in order to give the fumes of the wine he had drunk time 
to evaporate; where he killed him without any difficulty, after he 
lad reigned but forty-five days; and was declared king in his stead. 

He was scarce on the throne, when he put to death Bagorazus, 
the most faithful of all his father’s eunuchs. It was ne who had 
been appointed to superintend the funeral obsequies of Artaxerxes, 
and of the queen, Xerxes’s mother, who died the same day as her 
husband. After having deposited the two bodies in the mausoleum 
where the kings of Persia were interred, he found, at: his return, 
Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive him favourably, upon 


* Cros. c. xlvii—li. Diod. |. xii. p. 115 
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account of some difference with him during the lifetime of his 
father. But the new king did not stop here: not long after he © 

took an opportunity to quarrel with him, on some trifling circum- 
phestae relating to the obsequies of his father, and caused him to be 
stoned. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of Bago- 
-razus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, so that he 
did not think himself safe on a throne to which he had forced his 
way by such enormous crimes. He suspected that his brothers: 
harboured the like design; and Ochus, to whom his father had left 
the government of Hyrcania, was the chief object of his suspicion. 
Accordingly he sent for him, with the intention of getting him 
murdered as soon as he arrived. However, Ochus, who saw 
through his design, delayed coming upon various pretences; which 
he continued-till he advanced at the head of a strong army, which 
he openly declared he would employ, to revenge the death of his 
brother Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a great 

~number of the nobility, and several governors of the provinces, 
who were justly dissatisfied at Sogdianus’s cruelty and ill conduct. 
They put the tiara, which was the mark of regal dignity, on 
Ochus’s head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus, seeing him- 
self abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly in the 
slight defence he made to maintain bis crown, as he had before 
been unjust and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to the advice 
of his best friends, and the wisest of those who still adhered to 
him, he concluded a treaty with his brother, who, getting him inte 

_ his hands, caused him to be thrown into ashes, where he died & 
cruel death. .This was a kind of punishment peculiar to the 
Persians, and exercised only on greet criminals.* One of the 
largest towers was filled to a certaix height with ashes. The 
criminal then was thrown headlong from the top of the tower inte 
them; after which, the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually 
round him, till he wes suffocated. Thus this wicked prince lost 
life and empire, which he enjoyed only six months and fifteen 

ays. 

ba 358). Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now saw him- 
Ant. J. C. 423. self possessed of the empire. As soon as he was 
well settled in it, he changed his name from Ochus to that of Da- 
rius. To distinguish him, historians add the epithet Né§cs, signi- 
fying bastard. He reigned nineteen years. 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had supplanted 
Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditated to 
serve the latter in the same manner. ‘Though he was his brother 
by the father’s as well as the mother’s side, he openly revolted 
against him, arid was assisted in it by Artyphius, son of Megaby- 
zus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always call Darius, sent 


* Val, Max. J. ix.c. 2. 2 Maccab. c xili. 
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, one of his generals, against Artyphius; and himself, at 
the head of another army, marched against Arsites. Artyphius, 
with the Grecian troops in his pay, twice defeated the general sent 

inst him. _ But engaging a third time, the Greeks were cor- 
rupted, and he himself was beaten, and forced to surrenJer, upon 
his being flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted-him, 
The king would have had him put to death, but was diverted from 
that resolution by queen Parysatis, Darius’s sister and queen. She 
was also-the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by the same mother 
us Darius. She was an intriguing, artful woman; end the king 
ser husband was governed by her on most occasions. ‘l'he counsel 


.she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. She advised him 


to exercise his clemency towards Artyphius, and show him kind 
usage, in order that his brother might hope, when he heard of his 
treating a rebellious servant with so much g-nerosity, that be 
himself should meet at least with as mud treatment, and thereby 
be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when once 


he should have seized that prince, he might dispose of him and. 


Artyphius as he pleased. Darius followed hor counsel, whiele 
proved successful. Ars'tes being informed of the gentle usage 
which Artyphius met with, concluded that, as he was the king’s 
brother, he should consequently mect with stil more indulgent 
treatment; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, anc surren-~ 
dered himself. - Darius was very much inclined to save his life: but: 
Parysatis, by inculcating to him, that it was necessary to pcnish 
this rebel in order to secure himself, at last prevailed with him to 
put his brother to death, and accordingly he was suffocated im 
ashes with Artyphius. However, Darius had a violent struggle 
with himself before he could consent to this: secrifice, having 
very tender affection for his brother. He afterwards put some 
other persons to death, which executions did not procure him the 
tranquillity he had expected from them; for his reign was after- 
wards disturbed with such violent commotions, that he enjoyed but 
little repose. 

A. M. 3590. One of the most dangerous was occasioned by the 
Ant. J.C. 414%. rebellion cf Pisuthnes,* who, being governor of 
Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Persian empire, 
and make himself king in his province. What flattered him with 
the hopes of succeeding in this attempt was, his having a consi- 
derable body of Grecian troops, which he had raised and enlist 
in his service, under the command of Lycon the Athenian. Dariug 
sent Tis~aphernes against this rebel, and gave him, with a consider- 
able army, the commission of governor of Lydia, of which he was to 
dispossess Pisuthnes. Tissaphernes, who was an artful man, and 
capable of acting in all characters, found means of tampering with 
the Greeks under Pisuthnes; and by dint of presents and promises, 
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brought over the troops with their general to his party. Pisuthnes, 
who was too much weakened by this desertion to carry on his 
designs, surrendered, upon his being flattered with the h»ypes of 
obtaining his pardon; but the instant he was brought before the 
king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in ashes, and met with the 
same fate as the rest of the rebels who had preceded him. But 
his death did not entirely put an end to all trouble; for Amorges 
his son,* with the remainder of his army, still made head against 
Tissaphernes, and for two years laid waste the maritime pro- 
vinces ot Asia Minor, till he at last was taken by the Greeks of 
Peloponnesus, in [asus, a city of Ionia, and delivered up by them 
to Tissaphernes, who put lim to ¢eath. 

Daritis was involved in fresh troubles by one of his eunuchs.+ 
This kind of officers had, for many years, acquired considerable 
fower in the cocrt of Persia; and we shall find, by the se- 
quel of this history, that they always governed absolutely in 
it. We may form an idea of their character,{ and the danger to 
which thev expose princes, by the pieture which Dioclesian, after 
ke had resigned th> empire, and reduced himself to a private sta- 
tion of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained a like ascendant 
over the Roman emperors. Jour or five persons, says he, who are 
closely united, and resolutely determined to impose on a prince, may 
do tt very easily. Theynever show things to him but in such a hght 
as they are sure will please. They conceal whatever would con- 
tribute to enlighten him; and as they alone beset him continually, 
he cannot be informed of any thing but through their channel, and 
knows nothing but whut they think fit to suggest to him. Hence it 
ts, that he bestows employments on those whom he ought to exclude 
Srom them ; and, on the other side, removes from offices such persons 
as are most worthy of filling them. Ina word, the best prince is often 
sold by these men, though he be ever so vigilant, and in despite of his 
distrust and suspicion of them. Quid multa? Ut Diecletianne ipse 
dicebat, bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. Three eunuchs had 
usurped all power in it ;} an infallible mark that a government is 
bad, and the prince of little merit. But one of those three eunuchs, 


whose name was Artoxares, presided over and governed the rest. 


He had found Darius’s week side, by which he insinuated himself 
into his confidence. He had studied all his passions, in order to 
indulge them, and govern his prince by their means. He plunged 
him continually in pieasures and amusements, to engross his whole 
authority to taiiteel In fine, under the name and protection of 
queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most de- 
voted of slaves, he disposed of all the affairs of the empire, and no- 
thing was transacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme 


* Thucyd. L. viii. p. 34-508. t Ctes. c. fii. ¢ Vopis. in v.t_ Aurelian. Imper. 
Ph Scis prvelpuum esse indicium non magni principis, magnos libertos. Plix. ad 
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‘a athority which the favour of his sovereizn gave him, he resylved 
to make himself king, instead of being prime minister; and accord- 
ingly formed a design to rid himself of Darius, and afterwards 
ascen¢ the throne. However, his plot being discovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a most igno- 
minious and cruel death. 

But the greatest misfortune which happened to Darius during 
the whole course of his reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians.* 
This terrible blow fell out the same year with Pisuthnes’s rebellion. 
But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. The 
Egyptians,t weary of the Persian government, flocked from all 
parts to Amyrteus of Sais, who at last was come out of the fens, 
where he had defended himself since the suppression of the revolt 
of Inarus. ‘The Persians were driven out, and Amyrteus pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, where he reigned six years. 

After having established himself securely on the throne, and en- 
tirely expelled the Persians out of Egypt, ue prepared to pursue 
them as far as Pheeuicia, and had already concerted measures with 
the Arabians to attack them in that country. News of this being 
brought the king of Persia, he recalled the fleet which he had pro- 
mised the Lacedemonians, to employ it in the defence of his own 
dominions. 

Whilst Darius was carrying on the warin Egypt and Arabia, the 
Medes rebelled; however, they were defeated, and reduced to 
their allegiance by force of arms. ‘T'o punish them for this revolt, 
their yoke (till then easy enough) was made heavier: a fate that 
rebellious subjects always experience, when the government which 
they endeayoured to throw oif gains the upper hand. 

Darius’s arms seem to have had the like success against the 

Egyptians.t Amyrteus dying after he had re:gned six years (he 
probably was killed in a battle,) Herodotus observes, it was by the 
permission of the Persians that Pausirus his son succeeded him in 
the throne. ‘To effect this, they must either have been masters of 
Egypt, or their party the strongest in that kingdom. 
A. M. 3597. After haying crushed the rebels in Media, and re- 
Ant. J.C. 407. stored the affairs of Egypt to their former situation, 
Darius gave Cyrus, the youngest of his sons, the supreme com- 
mand of all the provinces of Asia Minor; an important commission, 
by which he made all the provincial governors in that part of the 
empire dependant upon him. 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events, and draw together 

‘the facts which related to the kings of Persia: to prevent my be- 
ing often obliged to interrupt the history of tne Geeks, to which 1 
now return. 


* Euseb. in Chron. f Thucyd. ! i. p. 72, 73. t Herod. 1 ill. ¢, 15. 
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SECTION I. ' 


The Athenians make themselves masters of the island of Cythera. riot yeaa 
Brasidas into Thrace. He takes Ampuipolis. Thucydides the historian is banished 
A. battle is fought near Deliuin, where the Athenians are defeated. 


The eighth year of the War. 


The three or four campaigns which followed the reduction of the 
small island of Sphacteria, were distinguished by very few consi- 
derable events. 
A.M. 2580. The Athenians under Nicias took the island of Cy- 
Ant. J.C. 424. thera,* situated on tke coast of Lacedmmonia,near 
eape Malea, and from thence they infested the whole country. 

Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards Thrace.t The 
Lacedemonians were induced by more than one motive to under- 
take this expedition ; imagining they should oblige the Athenians 
who had fallen upon them in their country, te divide their forces. 
The inhabitants of it invited them thither, and offered to pay the 
army. In fine, they were extremely glad to embrace that opportu- 
nity to rid themselves of the Helots, whom they expected to rise im 
rebellion, since the taking of Pylus. They had already made away 

with 2000 of them ina most horrid manner. Upon the specious 
pretence of rewarding merit even in slaves, but in reality to get rid 
of a body of men whose courage they dreaded, they caused procla- 
mation to be made, that such of the Helots as had done the great-' 
est service to the state in the last campaign, should enter their 
names in the public registers, in order to their being made free. 
Accordingly 2000 gave mtheir names. They were carried in pro- 
cession through the temples, with chaplets of fiowersontheir heads, 
as if they were really to be set at hberty. After this ceremony they all 
disappeared, and were never heard of more. We have here an in- 
stance, in what manner a suspicious policy and power when filled 
with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the blackest crimes, with- 
out scrupling to make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
gods, subservient to their dark designs. 
They therefore sent 700 Helots with Brasidas, whom they had ap- 
pointed to head this enterprise. This general brought over several 
cities, either by force or secret understanding, and still more by his 
wisdom and moderation. The chief of these were Acanthus and Sta- 
gyra, which were two colonies from Andros. He also marched after- 
wards towards Amphipolis,{ an Athenian colony, on the river Stry- 
mon. The inhabitants immediately despatched a message to Thu- 
cydides} the Athenian general, who was then in Thrasus, a little 
island of the Augean sea, half a day’s journey from Amphipolis. He 
instantly set sail with seven ships that were near him, to secure the - 


* Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. t Ibid. p. 304—311. Diod.1. xii. p. 117,118. 3} Thucyd 
L iv. p. 320-324. § The same who wrote the history of the Peloponnesian wax, 
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before Brasidas could seize it ; or, at worst, to get into Eion, 
which lay very near Amphipolis. Brasidas, who was afraid of Thu- 
cydides, from his great influence in all that country, where he was 
ed of some gold mines, made al] the despatch imaginable, to 
get thither before him; and offered such advantageous conditions 
to the besieged, who did not expect succours so soon, that they sur- 
rendered. ‘Thucydides errived the same evening at Hion; and had 
he failed to come that day, Brasidas would have taken possession of 
it thenext morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made all 
imaginable despatch, the Athenians however charged him with: be- 
ing the cause of the taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly banished 
him 


The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that city, as 
well because they drew great revenues from it, and timber to | 
build their ships, as because it was a door for entering Thrace. They 
were afraid that <li their allies in that neighbourhood would revolt ; 
especially as Brasidas discovered great moderation and justice, and 
continually gave out that he came with no other view than to free 
the country. He declared to the several nations, that at his leaving 
Sparta, he had taken an oath, in the presence of the magistrates, 
to leave to all those the enjoyment of their liberties, who would 
conclude an alliance with him; and that he ought to be considered 
as the most abandoned of men, should he employ oaths to ensnare 
their credulity. For, in his opinion, a fraud cloaked with a specious: 
pretence, reflects infinitely greater dishonour on persons in high. 
stations, than open violence : because the latter is the effect of the power 
which fortune has put into our hands, and the former is founded 
wholly on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Now I, said he, . 
should do a great disservice to my country, besides dishonouring it 
entirely, if, by procuring it some slight advantages, I should ruin the 
reputstion it enjoys of being just and faithful to ils promises ; which 
renders it much more powerful than ail its forces united together, 
because this acquires u the esteem and confidence of other states. _ Upor 
such noble and equitable principles as these Brasidas always regu- 
lated his conduct; believing, that the strongest bulwark of a state 
is justice, moderation, integrity, and the Srm persuasion which then 
naighbours and allies entertain, that they are incapable of harbouring 
a design to usurp their dominions. or deprive them of their liberty. 
by this conduct he brought ever a great number of the enemy’e 
allies. 

Yhe Athenians,* under the command of Demosthenes and Hip- 

ocrates,.had entered Beotia, expecting that several cities would 
join them the moment they should appear. The Thebans marched 
out tomeet them near Delium. A considerable engagement en- 
sued, in which the Athenians were defeated and put to flight. So- 
crates was in this battle;; and Laches, who accompanied that great 
_  * Thucyd. |. iv. p. 311-319. { Plut.in Luch.p 181. In Conviy. p. 222. 

Plut. in Alcib, p. 195. 
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man in it, gives the following testimony of him in Plato; that had 
the rest of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Atheni- 
ans would not have sustained that loss before Delium. He was - 
borne away by the crowds who fled, and was on foot: Alcibiades, 
who was on horse-back, when he saw him, rode up to him, and did 
not stir from him, but defended k.m with the utmost bravery from 
the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victcrs besieged the city. Among other 
engines employed by them to batter it, they used one of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. ‘This was a long piece of timber, cut into two 
parts, and afterwards made hollow and joined again, so that its 
shape resembled very much that ofa flute. At one of the ends was 
fixed a long iron tube, to which a caldron was hung; so that by 
blowing a large pair of bellows at the other end of the piece of 
timber, the wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a 
great fire, with pitch and brimstone, that lay in the caldron. 
This eugine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to that 
part where it was lined with stakes and fences, threw out so great a 
flame, that the rampart being immediately abandoned, and the 
palisades burnt, the city was easily taken. 


SECTION III. 


A fwelve-months’ truce is ugreed upon between the two states. Death of Cleon and 
Brasidas. A treaty of peace for fifty yeara concluded between the Athenians end 
Lacedemonians. 


Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the War. 


A. M. 3581. The losses and advantages on both sides had hither- 
Ant. J. C. 423. to been pretty equal ;* and the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put themto great expense, and did not 
procure them any real advantage. A truce, for a year, was there- 
fore concluded between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. The 
former resolved on it, in order to check the progress of Brasidas’s 
conquests; to secure tksir cities and fortresses; and afterwards to 
conclude a general peace, in case they judged it would be of advan- 
tage to them. »The latter were induced to it, in order that, by the 
sweets of repose, peace night become desirable to their enemy ; 
anc to get out of their hands such of their citizens as the Athenians 
had taken prisoners in the island of Sphacteria; and which they 
could never expect to do, if Brasidas extended his conquests far- 
ther. The news of their accommodation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, 
as it stopped him in the midst of his career, and disconcerted all his 
projects. He could not even prevail with himself to abandon the 
city of Scione, which he had taken two days after the truce, but 
without knowing that it had been concluded. .He went still far- 


* Thucyd. |. iv. p. 328-333. Diod. 1. xil. p. 120, 
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ther, and d:d not scruple to take Menda, a little city not far from 
Scione, that surrendered to him as the former had done, which was 
a direct violation of the treaty: but Brasidas pretended he had other . 


infractions to object to the Athenians. 


It wiil naturally be supposed that the latter did not patiently en- 
dure this conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in all public assemblies, was 
for ever inflaming the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up th 
fire of war. His great success in the expedition against Sphacteria 
had infinitely raised his credit with the people:* he now was grown 
imsupportably proud, and his audaciousness was not to be restrain- 
ed. He had a vehement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not so much by the 
strength of his arguments, as by the boldness and fire of his style 
and declamation. It was Cleon who first set the example of bawl- 
ing in assemblies, where the greatest decorum and moderation had 
till then been observed ; of throwing his robe behind him, ta give 
him the more liberty to display his arms; of striking his thigh; and 
of — up and down the hustings while he was making his 
speech. In a word, he first introduced among the orators, and all 
those who interfered in affairs of state, an ungovernable licen- 
tiousness, and a contempt of decency; a licentiousness and con- 
tempt, which soon introduced terrible irregularities and confusion in 
pub.ic affairs . 

Thus two men,f each on his own side, opposed the tranquillity 
of Greece, and raised, but in a very different way, an invincible 
obstacle to its peace. These were Cleon and Brasidas; the for- 
mer, because the war screened his vices and malversations; and 
the latter, because it added new lustre to his virtue. And, indeed, 
it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous oppressions, 
and Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the same time, made way for a new 
accommodation. 

A. M. 3582. The Athemans had appointed Cleon to command 
Ant. J. ©. 422. the troops which were to oppose Brasidas,{ and reduce 
those cities that had revolted from their allegiance. - They were 
solicitous for none of them so much as Amphipolis ; and Brasidas 
threw himself into that city, in order to defendit. Cleon had writ- 
ten to Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and to the king of the Odg- 
mantes, to furnish him with as many troops as possible, and with the 
utmost expedition. He waited for them, and had resolved not to 
march immediately towards the enemy: but finding his soldiers, 
who had followed him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary 
of continuing so long inactive, and began to compare his cowardice 
and inexperience with the ability and valour of Brasidas, he could no 
longer bear their contempt and murmurs; and imagining himself a 
great captain by his capture of Sphacteria, he now fancied the 


* Plut. in vit. Nicie, p. 528. t Ibid. t Thucyd. L. iii. p. 342-351. Diod. 
1 xil. p. 12), 122. 
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same good fortune would attend him at Amphipolis. He therefore 
approached it, merely, as he said, to take a view of the place, and 
till such time as all his forces should be come up; not that he thought | 
he wanted them for carrying that city, or that he entertained any 
“doubt of his success (for he was perstiaded that no one would dare 
to oppose him,) but only to enable him to invest the place on all 
sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Accordingly, he encamp- 
ed before Amphipolis; viewing very leisurely its situation, and 
fondly stpposing that it would be in his power to retire. whenever 
he pleased, without drawing the sword ; for not a man came out 
or appeared on the walls, and all the gates of the city were kept 
shut ; so that Cleon began to repent his not having brought the en- 
gines, imagining that he wanted only these to make himself master 
of the city. Brasidas, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
Cleon’s disposition and character, studiously affected an air of fear 
and reserve, asa bait to his temerity, and to increase the good 
opinion he had of himself: besides, he knew that Cleon had brought 
with him the flower of the Athenian forces, and the choicest troops 
of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accordingly, Cleon, despising an enemy 
that did not dare to appear before him, but shut himself up in a 
cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, with- 
out precaution or observing any discipline among his soldiers. 
Brasidas, whose intention was to attack him on a sudden before all 
his forces should be come up, thought this the critical juncture. 
He had concerted proper measures, and given the orders necessary. 
Accordingly, he made a sudden sally on the Athenians, which sur- 
prised and disconcerted them exceedingly. Immediately he left 
the main body and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole force of 
his arms against the right wing, which gave him a warm reception. 
Here he was wounded and disabled, upon which his soldiers carried 
. hom off, unperceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having 
resolved to fight, he fled, and was killed by a soldier who happened 
to meet him. The troops he commanded defended themselves 
for some time, and sustained two or three attacks without giving 
ground, but at last they were universally broken and routed. Bra- 
sidas was then carried into the city, where he survived his victory 
hut a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, stripped the ~ 
dead, and afterwards set up atrophy. After which, all the allies 
under arms solemnized the funeral obsequies of Brasidasin a pub- 
lic manner; and the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral 
honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, com- 
bats, and sacrifices. ‘They considered him as their founder; and to 
secure this title the better to him, they demolished all the monu- 
ments of hin who had really been so;* in order that they might not 
appear to owe their establishment to an Athenian, and at the same 


* Agnon the Athenian. 
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- time make their court to the Lacedemonians, on whom they des 
wholly for their security. The Athenians, after having 


carried off, with the consent of the victors, their dead, returned 
to Athens, during which the Lacedemonians settled the affairs of 
Amphipolis 


_ A-saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas,* which strongly 
marks the Spartan character. As some persons were applauding 
in her presence the fine qualities and exalted actions of her son, 
and declaring him superior to all other generals: You are mistaken, 
says she; my son was a valiant man, but Sparta has many citizens 
braver than he. A mother’s generosity, in thus preferring the 
glory of the state to that of her son, was admired, and did not go 
unrewarded ; for the Ephori paid her public honours. 

After this last engagement,} in which the two persons who were 
the greatest obstacles to peace lost their lives, both nations seemed 
more inclined to an accommodation, and the war was suspended in 
amanner on both sides. The Athenians, since the loss of the bat- 
tles of Delium and Amphipolis, which had very much brought down 
their haughtiness, were undeccived with regard to the high opinion 
they had hitherto entertained of their own strength, that had made 
them refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies. Besides, 
they were apprehensive of the revolt of their allies, who, being dis- 
couraged by their losses, might thereby be induced to abandon 
them, as several had already done. These reflections made them 
strongly repent their not having concluded a treaty, after the ad- 
vantages they had gained at Pylus. The Lacedwmonians, on the 
other side, no longer flattered themselves with the hopes of bemg 
able to ruin the Athenians by laying waste their country ; and were 
besides dejected and terrified by their loss im the island, the greatest 
they had hitherto ever sustained. They also considered that, their 
country was ravaged by the garrison of Pylus and Cythera; that 
their slaves deserted ; that they had rea&on to dread a more consi- 
derable revolt; andthat as the truce they had concluded with thein- 
habitants of Argos was near expiring, they had reason to be appre- 
hensive of being abandoned by some of their allies of Peloponnesus, 
as in fact they were. ‘I'hese several motives, enforced by the de- 
site they had of recovering their prisoners, the greatest part of 
whom were the most considerabie citizens of Sparta, made them 
desire a peace. ; 

Those who were most solicitous for having it concluded, and 
whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, were the chiefs of the two 
states, viz. Plistonax, king of Lacedemonia, and Nicias, general of 
the Athenians. The former was lately returned from banishment, 
to which he had been sentenced on account of his being suspected 
to have received a bribe, in order to draw off his troops from the 
Athenian territories; and to this precipitate retreat were ascribed 


* Diod. 1 xii. p. 22. ¢ Thucyd. 1. v. p. 351-254 
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several misfortunes which followed after it. "He also was charged 
with having corrupted by gifts the priestess of Delphi, who 
commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall him 
from his exile. Pbistonax was therefore desirous’of peace, in order 
to put an end to these reproaches, which, on account of the perpe- 
tual calamities of the War, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the 
most fortunate general of his age, he was afraid lest some unhappy 
accident should sully his glory; and he wished to enjoy the fruits 
of peace in ease and tranquillity, and to ensure the same happiness 
to his country. . 

Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of arms for twelve 
months,* during which, being every day together, and tasting the 
sweets of security and repose, and the pleasure of corresponding 
with their friends and with foreigners, they grew passionately de- 
sirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote from the alarms 
of war and the horrors of blood and slaughter. They heard with 
the utmost demonstrations of joy the choruses of their tragedies 
sing, May spiders henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances 
and shields! And they remembered with pleasure him who said, 
Those who sleep in the arms of peace, do not start from them at the 
sound of the trumpet ; and nothing interrupts their slumbers but the 

eaceful crowing of the cock. 

The whole winter was spent in conferences and interviews, in 
which each party proposed their claims and pretensions.+ At last, 
A. M. 3583. a peace was concluded and ratified for fifty years; one 
Ant. J.C. 421. of the chief articles of which was, that they should 
- reciprocally restore the prisoners on each side. This treaty was 
concluded ten years and some days from the first declaration of the 
war. The Beotians and Corinthians were exceedingly disgusted 
at it, and for that reason used their utmost endeavours to excite 
fresh troubles. But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians to give the last hand to this peace,t by concluding an 
alliance offensive and defensive, which would render them more 
formidable to those who should desire to break with them; and 
more assured with regard to each other. The Athenians, in conse- 
quence of this treaty, at last restored the prisoners they had taken 
in the island of Sphacteria. 


SECTION IV. 
Alcibiades begins to appear in public. His character. He opposes Nicias in every thing, 


and breaks the treaty he had concluded. The banishmentof Hyperbolus puts an end 
to the Ostracism. 


Twelfth year of the War. 


Alcibiades now began to advance himself in the state,} and ap- 
pear in public assemblies. Socrates had attached himself to him 


* Thucyd. 1. v. p. 354. Plut, in Nic. p. 528, 529. t Diod. 1. xii. p. 12% | 
$ Thucyd. 1, y. p. 358, 359, § Plut, in Alcib. p. 192. 194, 
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for many years, and adorned his mind with a great variety of the 
noblest erudition. : 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is one of 
the most remarkable circumstances in his life. This philosopher 
observing excellent natural qualities in him, which were greatly 
heightened by the beauty of his person, bestowed incredible pains 
in cultivating so valuable a plant; lest, being neglected, it should 
wither as it grew, and absolutely degenerate. And, indeed, Alci- 
biades was exposed to numberless dangers; the nobility of his 
birth, his vast riches, the authority of his family, the influence of 
his guardians, his personal talents, his exquisite beauty, and, still 
more than these, the flattery and complaisance of all who ap- 
proached him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, that 
fortune had surrounded and invested him with all these pretended 
advantages, as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him 
inaccessible and invulnerable to all the darts of philosophy; those 
salutary darts which strike to the very heart, and leave im it the 
strongest enticements to virtue and solid glory. But those very ob- 
stacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used to divert this 
young Athenian from an intercourse which alone was eapable of 
securing him from so many snares, he devoted himself entirely-to it. 
As he had abundance of wit, he was fully sensible of Socrates’s 
merit, and could not resist the charms of his sweet and insinuating 
eloquence, which at that time had a greater ascendant over him 
than the allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a-disciple of 
that great master, that he followed him wherever he went, took the 
utmost delight in his conversation, was extremely well pleased with 
his principles, received his instructions and even his reprimands with 
wonderful docility, and would be so moved with his discourses, as 
even to shed tears and abhor himself; so weighty was the force of 
truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in so glaring a light did he ex- 
pose the hideousness and deformity of the vices to which Alcibiades. 
abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those noments when he listened to Socrates, dif- 
‘ered so much trom himself, that he appeared quite another man. 
clowever, his headstrong, fiery temper, and his natural fondness for 
pleasure, which was heightered and inflamed by the conversation 
of young people, soon aired him into his former irregularities, 
and tore him, as it were, from his master; who was obliged to rum 
after him as after a runaway slave. This vicissitude of flights and 
returns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, continued a 
long time; but still Socrates was not disheartened by his levity, 
and always flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to. - 
his duty. And hence certainly arose the strong mixture of good 
and evil that always appeared in his conduct; the instructions 
which his master had given him sometimes prevailing; and at 
other times, the impetuosity of his passions hurrying him, in a 
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manner against his own will, into actions of a quite opposite 
nature. : 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, did not 
pass uncensured. But some persons* of great learning pretend, 
that these censures and suspicions, when duly examined, quite dis- 
appear; and that they ought to be considered as the effect of the 
malice of the enemies of both. Plato, in one.of his dialogues, gives 
us a conversation between Socrates and Alcibiades, well calculated 
to display the genius and character of the latter, who henceforward 
will have a very great share and play a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the republic of Athens. I shall make a very short extract 
from it in this place, which I hope will not displease my readers. 

In this dialogue Socrates is introduced conversing with Alci- 
biades,t who at that time was under the guardianship of Periclesy 
He was then very young, and had been educated like the rest of 
the Athenians ; that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to 
play on instruments, and had practised wrestling and other bodily 
exercises. It does not appear that Pericles had hitherto taken 
much pains in Alcibiades’s education (a fault too common in the 
greatest men,) since he had put him under the tuition of Zopyrus, 
a Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles’s 
slaves, both from his turn of mind and age, was the least qualified 
to educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alci- 
biades, that should he compare him with the youths of Lacedemo- 
nia, who displayed a spirit of valour, a greatness of soul, a strong 
desire of glory, a love of labour, attended with gentleness, modesty, 
temperance, and a perfect obedience to the laws and discipline of 
Sparta, he would seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless, his 
high birth, his riches, the great families he was related to, and the 
authority of his guardian; all these thimgs had conspired te make 
him exceedingly vain and haughty. He was full of esteem for him- 
self, and of contempt for ail others. He was preparing to enter 
‘upon the administration of public affairs, and, from his conversa- 
tion, it might be presumed, that he promised himself no less than 
to eclipse entirely the glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of 
Persia even upon his throne. Socrates seeing him goimg to mount 
the tribunal, in order to give the people some advice relating to the 
public affairs, demonstrates to lim, by various questions, and by 
Aicibiades s answers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs about 
which he is going to speak, as he had never studied them himself, 
nor been informed in them by others. After making Alcibiades 
himself confess this, he ‘paints, in the strongest colours, the ab- 
surdity of his conduct, and makes him fully sensible of it.—What, - 
says Socrates, would Amestris (the mother of Artaxerxes, who then 
reigned in Persia) say, were she to hear, that there is a man now 
in Athens who is meditat:ng war against her son, and even intends 


* Abbé Fraguier justifies Socrates in one of his dissertations. Mem. of the Academy 
of Belles Letters, tom. iv. p. 372. { Phat. in Alcib. 1. 
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sthrone him? She doubtless would. suppose him to be some. 

ateran general, a man of intrepid courage, of great wisdom,.and, — 
olsiummate experience; that he is able to raise a mighty army. 
ind march it wherever he pleases; and at the same time, that. he 

has long before taken the proper measures for putting so vast a de= 


in * 


execution. But were slic to hear that this is by no means 
mag arte that the person in question is not. twenty years.old; 
that he is utterly ignorant of public ¢fairs; has not. the least 
knowledge of war, nor any authority among the citizens, or in- 
fluence over the allies, would. it be possible for her to refrain from 
laughing at the folly and extravagance of such an enterprise? This, 
newertheless, says Socrates, (directing himself to. Alcibiades,) is. 
your picture; and unhappily resembles most. of those who. thrust. 
themselves into the public employment. ‘Socrates, however, ex- 
cepts iericles on this occasion; his solid merit. and exalted reputa« 
tion beimg acquired by his close study, duting a long course of 
years, of every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public employments. Alcibiades could not deny that this: 
was his case; he was ashamed of his cond:et, and blushing to sez: 
himself so void of merit, he asks how he must act im order to attain. 
at. Socrates being nnwilling to discourage his pupil, tells him, that 
as he is so young, these eviis might be remedied, and afterwards 
continually gave hin the wisest counsels. He. had full leisure te. 
profit by them; as upwards of twenty years passed between this: 
conversation and his engaging in public affairs. 

Alcibiades was of a phant and. flexible disposition, that would. 
take any impression which the difference of times and circum~ 
stances mignt requirc, still veering either to good or evil with the 
same facility and ardour; and. shifting almost in an instant. from 
one extreme to its opposite; so that the people applied to him 
what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, That it produces a great 
number of very excelient medicinal drugs, and at the same time as 
many poisons. It might be said ot Alcibiades,* that he was not 
one sligle man, but (iso boi} an expression might be used) a com- 
pound of several men; either serious or gay; austere or affable; 
am imperious master, or a grovelling slave; a friend to virtue and 
the virtuous, or abandoned to vicz and vicious men; capable of 
supporting the most painful fatiguog and toils, or insatiably de- 
sizous of voluptuous delights. . . 

is irregularities and disso!ute conduct were become the talk of 
the whole city;} and Alcibiades would very williigly have: puto 
stop to these reports, but without changing his course of life, asap- 
pears from a saying of hiv. He hada very handsome dog, of am 
ancommon size, which had cost him threescore and ten mine,f. 
or 3500 Trench livres. By this. we fird that a fondness for dogs is 

* Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos. Juvenal. { Plut. in Alcib. p. 793. 


. i About 1602. sterling. The Attic mina was worth 100 drachmas, and tho drachma 
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o | 
of great antiquity. Alcibiades caused his tail, which was the grear- 
est beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His friends censured 
him very much on that account, and said, that the whole city 
blamed him very much for spoiling the beauty of so handsome a 
creature. This is the very thing I want, replied Alcibiades with a 
smile: I would have the Athenians converse about what I have done 
to my dog, that they may not entertain themselves with saying worse 
things of me. Fa a | 

Among the various passions that were discovered in him,* the 
strongest and most prevailing was a haughty turn of mind, which 
would force all things to submit to it, and could not bear a superior 
or even an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
smoothed the way to his attaining the highest empioyments in the 
repuvlic, there was nothing however to which he was. so fond of 
owing the influence and authority he wanted to gain over tue peo- 
ple, as to the force of his eloqueuce;and the persuasive grace of 
his orations. ‘To this his intimacy with Socrates might have 
greatly conduced. 7 
A. M. 3534. Alcibiades,} with the disposition we have here de- 
Ant. J.C. 420. scribed, was not born for repose, and had set every 
engine at work to thwart the treaty lately concluded between the 
two states; but not succeeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to 
prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedemo- 
nians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias, of whonr 
they had a very high opinion; and on the contrary seemed to take 
no inanner of notice of him, though the rights of hospitality had 
subsisted between his ancestors and them. 

Tne first thing he did to infringe the peace was this. Having 
been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an opportunity _ 
to break with the Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, 
he flattered them secretly with the hopes that the Athenians would 
succour them, by suggesting to them that they were ready to break 
a peace which was no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedemonians we » not very careful to observe 
the several conditions of it religiously, having concluded an alliance 
with the Beotians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of 
the treaty ; and having surrendered up the fort of Panactus to the 
Athenians, not fortified, and in the condition it was in at the con- 
cluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated to do, but quite dis- 
mantled. Alcibiades observing the Athenians to be extremel 
exasperated at, this breach of faith, did his utmost to increase their 
disgust; and taking this opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made 
him odious to the people, by causing tLem to entertain a suspicion | 
of his being too strongly attached to the Lacedemonians; and by 
charging him with-erimes which were not altogether improbable, 
though they were absolutely false. 


*T2 gindvtinoy, nak ro pircweceror, Plut. in Alcib. p. 195, 196. t Thucy& 
1. v. p- 368-378, Plut in Alcib, p. 197, 198. 
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This new attack quite disconcerted Nicias; but happily for him, 
there arrived, at that very instant, ambassadors from Lacedemo- 
nia, who were invested with full powers to put an end to all the 
- Being introduced into the council, or senate, they set 
forth their complaints, and made their demands, which every one 
of the members thought very just and reasonable. The people 
‘were to give them audience the next day. Alcibiades, who was 
afraid they would succeed with them, used his utmost endeavours 
to engage the ambassadors in a conference with him. He repre- 
sented to them, that the council always behaved with the utmost 
moderation and humanity towards those who addressed them, but 
the people were haughty and extravagant in their pretensions; 
that should the ambassadors mention fu'| powers, the people would 
not fail to take advantage of this circumstance, and oblige them to 
ngree to whatever they should take it into their heads to ask.. He 
concluded with assuring them, that he would assist them with all 
his credit, in order to get Pylus restored to them; to preven. the 
‘alliance with the people of Argos, and to get that with them -re- 
newed: and he confirmed all these promises with an oath... The 
ambassadors were .extremely well pleased with this conference, 
and greatly admired the profound policy and vast abilities of Alci-)- 
biades, whom they looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, ins 
deed, they were not mistaken in their conjecture. | 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the ambassadors 
were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, in the mildest terms, 
the subject of their embassy, and the purport of the powers with 
which they were invested. They immediately answered, that they 
were come to propose an accommodation, but were not empowered 
to conclude any thing. ‘These words were no sooner spoken, than 
Alcibiades exclaims against them; declares them to be treacherous 
knaves; calls upon the council as witness to the speech they had 
made the night before; and desires the people not to believe or 
hear men who so impudently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and 
prevaricated so unaccountably, as to say one thing one day, and 
the very reverse on the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion with 
which the ambassadors were siezed, who, gazing at one anothe-, 
could not believe either their eyes.or ears. Nicias, who did not 
know the treacherous stratagem of Alcibiades, could not conceive 
the motive of this change, and tortured his brain to no purpose to 
find out the reason of it. The people were at that moment going 
to send for the ambassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the 
league with them; when a great earthquake came to the assistance 
of Nicias, and broke up the assembly. It was with the utmost 
difficulty he prevailed so far in that which was held next day, as to 
have a stop put to the proceedings, till such time as ambassa- 

. dors should be sent to Lacedemon. Nicias was appointed to head 
them, but returued without having done the least good. ‘The 
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_ Athénians then repented very much their boil delivered. up; at | 
his. persuasion, the prisoners they had taken in the island, and who 
were related to the greatest families in Sparta. . However, though 
the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they did not. proceed 
to any excesses against him, but only appointed Alcibiades: their 
; made a league. with the-inhabitants of Mantinea and 
is, who had quitted the party of the Lacedemonians, in which 
‘a ‘Argives were included, and sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste 
‘Laconia. In this manner they again involved themselves in the 
war which they were so lately desirous of avoiding. 

-Plutarch,* after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: No 
one can approve the methods he employed to succeed in his design = 
however, it was a master-siroke to disunite and shake almost every 
part of Peloponnesus in this manner, and raise up, in one day, so 
many enemies against the Lacedemonians. _ hy my opinion, this is 
too mild a censure of so knavish and perfidious an action, which 
how successful soever it might have been, was notwithstanding 
horrid’in itself, and of a nature never to be sufficiently detested. 

‘There was in Athens ao citizen, named Hyperbolus, a very 
wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made the object of 
their raillery and invectives. He + was hardened im evil, and 
‘become insensible to infamy, by renouncing all sentiments of ho- 
nour, which could only be the effect of a soul abandoned entirely 
to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeabl e to any one; and yet the 
people made use of Lim to humble those in hich stations, and. in- 
volve them in difficulties. T'wo citizens, Niclas and Alcibiades, 
éngrossed at that time all the authority in Athens. ‘The dissolute 
life of the latter shocked the Athenians, who besides dreaded his 
audacity and haaghtiness.. On the other side, Nicias, by always’ 
opposing, Without the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by 
obligmg them to take the most useful measures, was become very 
odious to them. Jt- might be expected, that as the people were 
thus alienated from both, they could not fail to put the ostracism in 
force against one of them. Of the two parties: which prevatled 
at that time in the city, one, consisted of the young men who 
were eager for war, the other of the old men who were desirous 
of peace; the former endeavoured to procure the banishment of 
Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. Lyperbolus, whose only 
merit was his impudence,.in hopes of succeeding whichsoever of 
them should be removed, declared openly against them, and was 
eternally exasperating the people against both.  Idowever, the twe 
factions uniting, he himself was banished, and: by that put an end to: 
the ostracism, which seemed to have beens demeaned, in being em- 
ployed against a man of so base a character; for hitherto there was a 
x.nd of honour and dignity annexed to this punishment. Hyperbolus: 
was therefore the last who was sentenced by the ostracism; as Hip- 
parchus, a ner relation of Pisistratus the tyrant, had been the first. 


“Tn Alcib. p. 198. f Plut.in Alcib. p. 196,197. Tn Nic. p. 530, 53h 
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. “ _ Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the war of Sicily. > 


Siateenth and seventeenth years of the War. 
AM. 3588. I pass over several inconsidera shi» events, * to hasten. 
Ant, J. 0.416. to the relation of that of the greatest importance, the 
expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were excited 
by Alcibiades especially. ‘This is the sixteenth year of the Pelo 
ponnesian war. 

Alcibiadest had gained a surprising ascendant over the minds of 
the people, though they were perfectly well acquainted with his 
character. For his great qualities were united with still greater 
vices, .which he did not take the least pams to conceal. He passed 
his life m such an excess of luxury and voluptuousness, as was @ 
scandal to the city. Nothing was seen in his house but. festivals, 
rejoicings, and parties of pleasure and debauchery. He showed 
very little regard to the customs of his country, and still less to re- 
ligion and the gods. All persons of sense and judgment, besides 
the strong aversion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceed- 
ingly the consequences of his audacity, profusion, and utter con- 
tempt of the laws, which they considered as so many steps by 
which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of-his comedies,{ shows admirably well, Ina 
single verse, the disposition of the people towards him: They hate 
Alcibiades, says he, and yet cannot do without him. And, indeed, 
the prodigious sums he squandered on the people; the pompous 
games and shows he exhibited to please them; the magnificent and 
almost incredible presents which he .vrade the city; the grace and 
beauty of his person ; his eloquence, his bodily strength, jomed to 
his courage and his experience ; in a word, this assemblage of great 
qualities made the Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them pa- 
tiently, always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under soft 
and favourable names; for they called them frolics and polite pas- 
times, and indications of his humanity and good-nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, formed a 
better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. Meeting him one 
day as he was coming out ofthe assembly, vastly pleased at his having 
been gratified in all his demands, and at seeing the greatest hon- 
eurs paid him by the people in general, who were attending him in 
crowds to his house; so far from shunning him as he did all other 
men, on the contrary ran to meet him, and stretching out his hand 
to him in a friendly way ; Courage, my so, says he, thow doest right 
in pushing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be the ruin of alt 


* Thueyd. |. viii. p. 350—10%. t Plyt. in Alcib. p. 198-200. In Nic. p. 53). 
3 The Frogs. Act v. scene 4. 
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these peopce. The war of Sicily will show that Timon was not | 
mistaken. ~ he | | 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pericles, had meditated 
the conquest of Sicily. However, that wise guide had always en- 
Jeavoured to check this ambitious and wild project. He used fre- 
yuently to inculcate to them, that by living im peace, by directing 
their attention to naval affairs, by conten.ing themselves with pre+ 
serving the conquests they had already gained, and by not engag- 
‘ng in hazardous enterprises, they would raise their city to a flour- 
ishing condition, and be always superior to their enemies. The 
authority he had at that time over the people, kept them from in 
vading Sicily, though it could not surmount the desire they had to 
conquer it, and their eyes were continual!y upon that island. Some 
time after Pericles’s death,* the Leontines being attacked by the 
Syracusans, had sent a deputation to Athens, to demand aid 
They were originaily of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief 
of the deputies was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was re- 
puted the most eloquent man of his timer His elegant and florid 
diction, heightened by shining figures, which he first employed, 
charmed the Athenians, who were prodigiously affected with the 
-beauties and graces of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was 
concluded, and they sent ships to Rhegium to the aid of the Le- 
ontines. The year following they sent a greater number. ‘l'wo 
years after they sent a new fleet, something stronger than the for- 
mer ; but the Sicilians having put an end to all. their divisions, by 
the advice of Ilermocrates, the fleet was sent back; and the Athe- 
nians, not being able to prevail with themselves to pardon their 
generals for not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus 
and Sophocles, into banishment; and sentenced the third, Eury- 
medon, to pay a heavy finc; their prosperity having blinded them 
to so prodigious a degree, .nat they were persuaded no power 
was able to,resist them. ‘They made several attempts afterwards, 
and upon pretence of sending trom time to time arms and soldiers 
to such cities as were unjustly treated or oppressed by the Syracu- 
sans, they by that means were preparing to invade them with a 
greater force. : 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alcibiades, 
by feeding the people with splendid hopes, with which he himself’ 
was for ever filled, or rather intoxicated. He was every night, in 
his dreams, taking Carthage, subduing Africa, crossing from thence 
into Italy, and possessing himself of all Peloponnesus ; lookin 
upon Sicily not as the aim and the end of this war, but as the be- 
ginning and the first step of the exploits which he was revolving in 
his mind. All the citizens favoured his views, and, without in- 
quiring seriously into matters, were enchanted with the might 
hores he gave them. This expedition was the only topic of 


* Diod. |. xii. p. 99 
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conversations. The young men, in the places where the public 
exercises were performed, and the old men in their shops and else- 

* where, were employed in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; 
in discoursing on the nature and quality of the sea with which it | 
is surrounded; on its good harbours, and flat shores towards Af- 
rica: for these people, infatuated by the speeches of Alcibiades, 
were (like him) persuaded that they should make Sicily only their 
place of arms and their arsenal, from whence they should set 
out for the conquest of Carthage, and make themselves masters of 
all Africa and the sea, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

It is related* that neither Socrates nor Meton the astronomer 
believed that this enterprise would be successful: the former, being 
inspired, as he’ insinuated, by his familiar spirit, who always warn- 
ed him of the evils with which he was thredt€ned ; and the other, 
directed by his reason and good sense, which, pointing out what he 
had to apprehend in respect to the future, induced him to act the 
madman on this occasion; and to demand, in consideration of the 
unhappy condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians 
would not force away his son, and would dispense with his carrying 
arms. 


SECTION VI. 


Account of the several people who inhabited Sicily. 


Before I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, it will not be 
improper to give a plan of the country, and of the nations who in- 
habited it: Thucydides begins in the same manner. 

It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cyclopes,t} of 
whom we know nothing but what we are told by the poets. The 
most ancient, after these, were the Sicani, who called themselves 
the original inhabitants of this country, though they are thought 
to have come into it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, 
called Sicanus, whose name they gave to the island, which before 
was called Trinacria: these people were afterwards confined to the 
western part of the island. Some Trojans, after the burning of 
their city, came and settled near them, and built Eryx and Kgesta,t 
who all assumed the name of Elymei ; and were afterwards joined 
by some inhabitants of Phocis, at their return from the siege of 
Troy. Those who are properly called Sicilians came from Italy 
in very great numbers; and having gained a considerable victory 
over the Sicani, confined them to a corner of their island, about 300 
years before the arrival of the Greeks; and in Thucydi les’s time, 
they still inhabited the middle part of the island and the northern 
coast. From them the island was called Sicily. The Pheenicians 
also spread themselves along the coast, and in the little islands 


* Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. In Nic. p. 532 + Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 410—413, 
¢ It is called Segesta by the Romans. 
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which border upon it, for the convenience of ides miteeatbanceh 
Greeks began to settle there, they retired into the country of ‘the 
Elymei, in order tobe tLearer Carthage, and abandoned the rest. 


It was in this manner the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. © 
A. M. 3294. With regard to the Greeks, the first of them whe 


Ant. J.C.710. crossed into Sicily were the Chaleidians of Eubea, 

“under Theoeles who founded Naxos. The year after, which, ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Ilalicarnassus, wes the third of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of 
Syracuse.’ Seven years after, the Chaleidians founded Leontium 
and Catana, after haying driven-out the inhabitants of the country, 
who were Sicilians. Other Grecks, who came from Megara, a 
city of Achaia, about the same time, founded Megara, called Hy- 
blea, or simply Hybla, from Hyblen a Sicilian king, by whose per- 
-mission they had settled in his dominions. Jt is well known that 
the Hyblean honey was very famous among the ancients. A hun- 
dred years after, the inhabitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, 
built on a river of the same name, forty-five years after the founding 
of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about 108 years after. Zanele, ° 
called afterwards Messana or Messene, by Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, who was a native of Messene, a city of Peloponnesus, 

had several founders, and at different periods. The Zanclians 
built the city of Himera; the Syracusans built Acra, Casmene, 
and Camarina. These are most of the nations, whether Greeks. 
or Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 


SECTION VIi. 


The people of Egesta implore aid of the Athenians. Nicias opposes, but to no purpose). 
the war of Sicily. Aicibiades carrics that point. ‘They are both appointed generals 
with Laniachus. 


A. Me 2588. Athens was in the disposition above related,* when 
Aet J.C, 416. ambassadors arrived from the people of Egesta, who, | 
ia quality of their allies, came to implore: their aid against the in- 
_kabitants of Selinus, who, were. assisted by the Syracusans. | Jt 
was the sixteenth year of the.Pecloponnesian war. ‘They repre- 
sonted, among other things, that should they be abandoned; the 
Syracusans, after seizing their city-as they had done that of 
Leontium, would possess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their founders; and, that they 
might put them to as little charge as possible, they offered to pay 
the troops that should. be sent to succour them. ‘The Athenians,. 
who had long waited for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
selves, sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into the state of affairs, 
and to see whether there wes money cnough in the treasury to 
defray the expenses of so great a war. ‘The inhabitants of that. 


* Thucyd. h. vi. p. 413-415. Dind. l. xii. p, 129, 130. Put. in Alem, p. 200. In 
Nic. p. 531. 
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‘had been so artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring natons - 
a number of gold and silver vases, worth.an immense sum of 


money; and of these they made a show when the Athenians ar- 
A.M.3590. rived. The deputies returned with those of Egesta, 


Ant. J. ©. 415. who carried threescore talents in ingots, as a month’s - 

y for the sixty galleys which they demanded; and a promise of 
arger sums, which, they said, were ready both in the public trea- 
sury and in the temples. The people, struck with these fair ap- 
nein the truth of which they did not give themselves the 
eisure to examine;, and seduced by the advantageous reports 
whieh their deputies made, with the view of pleasing them, im- 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, and appointed Alei-. 
biades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the fleet; with full 
power, not only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of 
Leontium to their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, 
in such a manner as might best suit the. interests of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the ‘generals to his very great 
regret; for, besides other motives which made him dread that 
command, he shunned it, because Alcibiades was to be his cole 
loague. But the Athénians promised themselves greater success 
from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct of it te— 
Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with the coolness 
and wisdom of Nicias. ‘ | 

Five days after,* to hasten the execution of the decree, and 
make the necessary preparations, a second assembly was held. 
Nicias, who had had time enough to: reflect deliberately on the 
affair proposed, and was more and more convinced of the difficul- 
ties and dangers which would ensue from it, thought himself cbliged 
to speak with some vehemence against a project, the consequences. 
of which he foresaw might be very fatal to the republic. He said, 
That it wus surprising so im, ortant an affair should have been de- - 
termined almost as soon as tt was taken into deliberation: that with- 


~ out once inquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever 


was told them by foreigners, who were very lavish of the most splen- 
did promises as costing them nothing ; and whose interest it was to 
offer mighty things, in order to extricate themselves from. their ime 
minent danger. ifier all, what advantage, says he, can accrue 


From thence to the republic? Have we so few enemies at our doors 
- } : 


that we need goin search of others at a distance from us? Jill 


‘you act wisely, to hazard your present possessions, on the vain hopes 


fey uncertain advantage? to meditate new conquests before you 
have secured your ancient ones? to study nothing but the aggrandizing 
of your state, and quite neglect your own safety? Can you place 


‘any dependance on a truce, which you yourselves know is very precae 


rious; which you are sensible has been infringed more than once; and 
which theteast defeat on our side may suddenly change into an open 
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war? You are not ignorant how the Lacedemonians have thways 
been, and still continue, disposed towards us. They detest our . 
government as different from theirs ; it is with grief and disdain 
they see us possessed of the empire of Greece; they consider our 
Slory as their shame and confusion ; and there is nothing they would 
not attempt, to humble a power whach excites their jealousy, and-keeps 
them perpetually in fear. These are our real enemies, and these 
are they whom we ought to guard against. Will it be a proper time 
to make these reflections, when (after having divided our troops, and 
while our arms will be employed elsewhere, and we shall be unable to 
resist them) we shall be attacked at once by all the forces of Pelopon- 
nesus? We do but just begin to breathe, after the calamities in 
which war and the plague had plunged us; and we are now going 
without the least necessity to plunge ourselves into greater danger. If 
‘we are ambitious of carrying our arms into distant countries, would it 
nol be more expedient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and 
other nations who are still wavering and unfixed in their allegiance, 
than to fly to the succour of the inhabilants of Egesta. chovt whose 
welfare we ought to be very indifferent? And will it suit our interest 
to atlempl to revenge their injuries, at a time. that we do nat discover 
| the least resentment for those we ourselves receive? , Let us leave the 
Sicilians to themselves, and not engage in their quarrels, which it is 
their business to decide. As the inhabitants of E-gesta undertook the 
war withoul us, let-ihem extricale themselves from it without our 
interference. Should any of our generals advise you to this enter- 
prise, from an ambitious or self-interested view ; merely to make a. 
vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money lo support 
his extravagance ; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to sacrifice 
the interest of the republic to his, or permit him to involve it ts the — 
same ruin wilh himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought 
not to be committed wholly to the conact of a young man.. Remen- 
ber tt is prudence, not prejudice and passion, that gives success /o 
affeirs. Nicias concluded with declaring it his opinion, that it 
would be proper to deliberate again on the affair, in erder to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences with which their taking rash resolu- 
tions might be attended. ; : 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enormous 
luxury was the object of his censure. -And indeed he carried it to 
an incredible height; and lavished prodigious sums of money on 
horses, equipages, and furniture; not to mention the delicacy and 
sumptuousness of his table. He disputed the prize in the Olympic 
games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no private man 
had ever done before him; and hé was crowned more than once on 
that occasion. Extraordinary resources were necessary for sup- 
porting such luxury; and as avarice often serves as a resource to 
ambition, there were seme grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was 
no less solicitous for the conquest of Sicily, and that of Carthage 
‘which he pretended would immediately follow,) to enrich his 
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family, than to render it glorious. It is natural to suppose that 
Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unenswered. 
This, says Alcibiades, is not the first time that merit has excited 
jealous, , and glory been nade the object of envy. That very thing 
which vs imputed to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, 
honour on my country, and ought to gain me applause. The splen- 
dour in which I live ; the great sums I expend, particularly in the 
lic assemblies ; besides their being just and lawful, at the same 
time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens; end show, 
that it is not in such want of money as our enemies imagine. But 
this is not our present business. Let the orld form ajudgment of 
me, not from passion and prejudice, but fiom my actions. Was it an 
inconsiderable service I did the republic, in bringing over (in one 
day) to its alliance, the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Argos, 
that is, the chief strength of Peloponnesus? Make use, therefore, to 


agerandize your empire, of Alcibiades’s youth and folly (since his - 


enemies give il that name,) as well as of the wisdom and experience of 
Nicias ; and do not repent, from vain and idle fears, your engaging 
in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, which may redound infinitely 


both to your glory and advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the - 


unjust and cruel government of their princes, and still more of the 
tyrannical authoriiy which Syracuse exercises over them, wait only 
for a favowrable opportunity to declare themselves ; and are ready 
to open their gates to any one who shall offer to break the yoke under 
which they have solong groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, as 
being your allies, should not have a right to your protection ; yet the 
glory of Athens ought to engage you to support them. States aggran- 
dize themselves Ly suecouring the oppressed, and not by continuing 
inactive. In the present state of your affairs, the only way to dispirit 
your enemies,and show that you are not afraid of them, will be, to 
harass one nation,to check the progress of another, to keep them all 


employed, and carry your arms into distant countries. Athens was not 


formed for ease; and it was not by inactivity that your ancestors 
raised it to the height in which we now see it. For the rest, what 
hazards will you run by engaging in the enterprise in question ? If it 
should be crowned with success, you wil! then possess yourselves of alt 
Greece ; and should it not answer your expectations, your fleet wilt 
give you an opportunity of retiring whenever you please. The Lace- 
demonians indeed may make an incursion into our country ; but, be- 
sides that it would not be in our power to prevent it, trough we should 
not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire of the sea, in spite of 
them ; @ circumstance which makes our enemies entirely despair of 
ever being able to conquer us. Be not therefore biassed by Nicias’s 
yeasons. The only tendency of them is to sow the seeds of discord be- 
tween the old and young men, who can do nothing without one an- 
other ; since it is wisdom and courage, counsel and execution, that give 
success to all enterprises : and this in which we are going to embark, 
cannot but turn to your glory and advantage. 
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_. The Athenians,* flattered and pleased with Aleibiades’s speech, 
persisted in their first opinion; Nicias, on the other side, did not de- 

_ part from his; but at the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades 
aryftarther. Nicias was naturally of a mild and timid dis;jusition- 


He was not, like Pericles, master of that lively and vehement elo- 
quence, which, like a torrent, bears down all things in its way. 
And indeed the latter, on several occasions and at several times, 
had never failed to check the impetuosity of the populace, who, 
even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; because he was 
always inflexible, and never slackened the reins of that authority 
and kind of sovereignty vhich he had acquired over the minds of 
the people; whereas Nicias,t+ both by acting and speaking in aw 
easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suffered 
himself to be forcibly and involunterily carried away: and accord- 
ingly he at last -yielded to the people, and accepted the command 
in.a war which he plainly foresaw would be attended with the most 
iatal consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, where, 
speaking of the qualities requisite in a statesman, he shows how 
very necessary eloquence and inflexible constancy and perseverance 
are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppose Alcibiades any longer openly, en- 
deavoured to do it directly, by starting a great number of difficul- 


tues, drawn especially from the great expense requisite for this ex-. 


pedition. He declared that, since they were resolved upon war, they 
~ought to carry it on in such a manner as should be consistent with 
‘the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained: that a fleet: 
was not sufficient to oppose so formidable a power as that of the 
Syracusans and their allies; that they must raise an army, com- 
posed of good horse and foot, if they desired to act in a manner 
‘worthy of so grand a design: that, besides their fleet, which was 
to make them masters at sea, they must have a great number of 
transports, to carry provisions perpetually to the army, which other- 
wise could not possibly subsist in an enemy’s country: that they 
“must carry vast sums of money wit them, without waiting for that 
promised them by the citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were ready 
in words only, and very probably might break their promise: that 
they ought to weigh and examine the disparity there was between 
themselves and their enemies with regard to the conveniences and 
wants of the army; the Syracusans being in their own country, in 
the midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as well as en- 
gaged by interest, to assist them with nien, arms, horses, and pro- 
visions; Whereas the Athenians would carry. on the war ina re- 
mote country possessed by their enemies, where, ia the winter, 
news could not be brought thein in less than four months’ time; a 
* Plut. in prec. de ger. rep. p. 802. 
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where all things would oppose the Athenians, and nothing 
be procured but by force of arms: that it would reflect the great- 
est ignominy on the Athenians, should they be forced to abandon 
their enterprise, and thereby become the scorn and centempt of ° 
their enemies, by havin neglected to take all the precautions 
which so important a design required: that as for himself, he wis” 
determined not to go, unless he was provided with all things ne- 
eessary for the expedition, because the safety of the whole army 
depended on that circumstance; and he would not suffer it to de- 
pend upon the caprice, or the precarious engagements of the allies. 

Nicias had flattered himselt;* that this speech would cool the 
ardour of the people, whereas it only inflamed it the more. Im- 
mediately the generals had full powers given them to raise as many 
troops, and fit out as mary galleys, as they shotild judge necessary ; 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens’ and other 
places, with inexpressible activity. 


-SECTION VITI.° 
The Athenians prepare toset sail. Sinister omens. The statues ef Mercury are muti-. 


fated. Alcibiades is accused, and insists upon his being tried, but his request is net 
granted. ‘Triumphant departure of the fleet. ; 


A. M. 3589. When all things were ready for their departure, 
Ant. J. €. 435. ond they were preparing to sail, there happened se- 
veral bad omens, which filled the minds of the people with trouble 
and disquietude. ‘lhe women were at that time celebrating the 
festival of Adonis,{ during which the whole city was in mourniug, 
and full of images representing dead persons and funeral proces- 
sions; and every part echoed with the cries and groans of the. 
women who followed those statues with lamentations. Whence 
“it was feared, that this gay and magnificent arinament, would soon 
iose all its splendour and wither away.like a flower. ink 
The general anxiety was increased by another accident. The 
statues of Mercury, which stood at the entrance of private houses 
and temples, were all mutilated in one night, and particularly in 
the face: and alihough a great reward was promised to any per- 
son who should dissover the authors of so audacious a crime, no 
one was detected. The citizens coud not forbear considering this. 
uncommon eveit, not only as an unlucky omen, but as ‘a contriv- 
ance of some factious men, who harboured very ill designs. Some 
young people had already been accused of committing a nearl 
similar crime in the midst -f a drunken frolic; and particularly of 


* Diod. |. xiii. p. 134. t Thucyd. Ll. vi. p. 4¢>. Plut.in Alcib. p..200,20i, |. 

‘t This superstitious rive had extended even to God's people: And behold there sak 
women weeprrg for Tammuz, Ezek. viii. 14. N.B. The Latin version of the Bible, | 
which M. lin follows, says, weeping for Adonis ; which is the same as Tammuz, _ 
the Hebrews calling Adonis by that name. ! ” 

4 The historian alludes to the plants and flowers that were carried in that ceremony, 
and which went by the name of Adonis’: gardens, 
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having wantonly mimicked the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, 
with Alcibiades, who represented the high-priest, at their head. It. 

- highly concerns all those in exalted stations,* to be extremely 
careful of every step they take, and not to give the least opportu- 
nity to the most inveterate malice to censt-re them. They ought to 
“call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these occasions; 
that not only their outward actions pass the most severe scrutiny, 
bht that they penetrate to their most private apartments, and there 
take the strictest notice of their conversation, their diversions, 
and their most secret transactions. {t was this dread of the piercing 
eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpetually 
on their guard, and obliged them to refrain from most of those 
pleasures in which ofhers indulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, lie did not know what it was to lay himself 
under any restraints; and accordingly, as lis character was so 
notorious, people were easily persuaded that he very probably had 
been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, libertiniem. 
and trreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge; and the 
accuser was not afraid oi mentioning his name. This attac’x stag- 
gered the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades; bat hearing the 
soldiers and sailors declare that they were induced to engage in 
this distant expedition beyond sea, by no other motive than their 
affection for Alcibiades; and that, shonid the least injury be done 
him, they would allimmediately leave the service; he took heart, 
and appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that purpose. 
His enemies, upon pretchee that it was necessary for the fleet to 
set sail, got the Judgment postponed. It was to no purpose for 
Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, in case he was guilty, without 
waiting for his absence in order to ruin him; and to represent, that 
it would be the most shocking and barbarous injustice to oblige 
him to embark for so important an expedition, without first inaking 
due inquiry into the accusations and horrid slanders which were 
cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep him in per- 
petual fear and anxiety. However, none of these remonstrances 
proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail,f after having appointed 
Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the allies, and such ships as 
were to carry the provisions and baggage. All the citizens, as 
well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of 

_Pireeus. The former attended their children, relations, friends, 
or companions, with a joy overcast with a lit_.e sorrow, upun tneir 
bidding adieu to persons that were as dear to them as life, who 
Were setting out cn a far distant and very dangerous expedition, 
from which it was uncertain whether they ever would return, 
though they flattered themsclyes with the hopes that the enter- 


* Plut. a. prec. de'rep. p. 300. t Tuueyd. p. 420-432, Diod. 1. xhi. p. 3, 
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prise would be successful. The foreigners came thither to ‘feed 


their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy their curiosity ; 


for no single city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. 
iiee indeed which had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidea, 
were as considerable with regard to the number of the soldiers and 
ships; but then they were not equipped with so much magnificence, 
neither was their voyage so long, nor their enterprise so important. 
Here were seen a land and a naval army, equipped with the utmost 
care, and at the expense of private individuals ar well as of the 
public, with all things necessary, on account of the length of the 
voyage, and the duration of the war. The city furmshed 100 
empty galleys, that is, threescore light ones, and forty to transport 
the soldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received daily ‘a 
drachma, or tenpence4 French) for his pay, exclusively of what the 
captains of ships individually gave the rowers of the first bench.* 
Add to this the pomp and magnificence of the eq. ipment; every 
one striving to eclipse the rest, and each Captain endeavouring to 
make his ship the lightest, and at the same time the gayest, of the 
whole fleet. I shall not take notice of the choice in the soldiers 
and seamen, who were the flower.of the Athenians; nor of their 
emulation with regard to the beauty and neatness of their arms 
and equipage: any more than that of their officers, who had laid 
out considerable sums purely to distinguish themselves, aad to give 
foreigners an advantageous ilea of their pe~sons and circum- 
stances; so that this sight had the air of a tournament, in which 
the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a warlike ex- 
pedition. But the boldness and greatness of the design still ex- 
ceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the t: ops got on board, the 
trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered Up for the suc- 
cess of the expedition; gold and silver cups were filled every 
where with wine, and the accustomed libations were poured out; 
the people who liaed the shore shouting at the same time, and lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven, to wish their fellow-citizens a good 
voyage and success. And now, the hymn being sung, and the 
ceremonies ended, the ships sailed one after another out of the hat- 
hour; after which they strove to outsail one nother, till the whole 
fleet met at Aigina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where 
the army of the allies was assembling with the rest of the fleet. 


SECTION IX. 


Svracuse is alarmed. The Athenian fleet arrives in Sicily. 


Advice of this expedition having beeu brought to Syracuse from’ 
all quarters,} it was thought so improbable, that at first nobody 


* They were called Seaviras, They bad longer oars than the rest, and conse 
quently more trouble in rowing. 
{ Thucyd. i. vic p. 482-445. Diod. |. xiii. p. 125, 136. 
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would believe it. But.as it was more and more confirmed e | 
day, the Syracusans began to think seriously of making the neces-_ 
sary preparations; and sent deputations to every part of the 
island, to ask assistance of some, and send succours to others. 
They garrisoned all the castles and forts in the country; reviewed 
all the soldiers and horses; examined the arms in the magazines; 
and settled and prepared all things, as if the enemy had been m 
their country. | 

In the mean <:me the fleet sailed in three squadrons, each under 
the command of its particular general. It consisted of 133 ships, 
100. whereof belonged to Athens, and the rest to the -allies. 
On board these ships were 5000 heavy-armed soldiers, 2200 of 
whom were Athenian citizens, viz. 1500 of those who had estates, 
and 700* who had none, but were equally Xitizens; the rest con- 
sisted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty 
archers of Crete, and 400 of other countries; 700 Rhodian sling- 
ers, and 120 exiles of Megara. There was but one company of 
horse, consisting of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board 
vessel proper for transporting cavalry.. Both the fleet and the land 
forces were afterwards increased considerably. Thirty vessels 
_ carried the provisions and sutlers, with masons, carpenters, and 
their several tools; the whole followed by 100 small vessels for the 
service, exclusive of merchant-ships, of which there were great - 
numbers. All thir fleet had sailed together from Corcyra. Hav- 
ing met with but an indifferent reception from the people of Taren- 


tum. and Locris, they sailed with a favourable wind for Rhegium, 


where they made some stay. The Athenians were very urgent 

with the inhabitants of Rhegium to snecour those of Leontium — 
who came originally from Chalcis as well as themselves: but these 
nnswered, that they were determined to stand nevter, and to wn- 

dertake nothing but in concert with the rest of Italy.. Here they 

debated on the manner in which it was necessary to carry on the 

war, and waited for the coming up of those ships that had been 

sent out to make discoveries of a proper place for sanding, and to 

inquire whether the citizens of Egesta had got their. money ready. 

Upon their return they brought advice that they had but thirty 

talents in the treasury. T'his Nicias had foreseen, but no regard 

had been paid to his salutary counsels. é 

He did not fail,+ the instant this news was brought, to expatiate 

on the counsel he had given in Athens; to show the wrong step 

they had taken in engaging in this war; and to exaggerate the fatal 

consequences which might be expected from it: in all which he 

acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious in Nicias to 
oppose it in the beginning, und to set every engine at work to crnsh 

if possible this ill-fated project. But as the expediticn was re- 

solved, and he himself had accepted of the command, he ought not 


* These were called Sut6s, 1 Plut. in Nic. p. 532 
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to have been perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated 
incessantly, that this war had been undertaken in opposition to all 


whe maxims of prudence; and by that means to cool the ardour of 


his two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the soldiers, and 
blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, which assures the suc- 
cess of great enterprises. He ought, on the contrary, to have ad- 
vanced boldly tewards the enemy; should have attacked them with’ 
yigour, and have spread a universal terror, by a sudden and unex- 
pected descent. . 
~ Bat Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opinion, in 
the council of war, was, that they should sail for Selinus, which had. 
been the first occasion of this expedition; and then, if the citizens 
of Egesta performed their promise, and gave a month’s pay to the 
army, to proceed forward; or otherwise, to oblige them to furnish 
provisions for the sixty galleys they had demanded, and continue in 
that road till they should have concluded a peace with the citizens: 
of Selinus, either by force of arms or some other way. Hesaid, that 
they afterwards should return to Athens, after having thus made a 
parade of their forces, and the assistance they gave their allies; unless 
they should have an opportunity of making some attempt in favour of 
the Leontines, or of bringing over some city into their alliance. 
Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, after sailin 
out with so noble a fieet, to return without doing any thing; and 
that they should first endeavour to conclude an alliance with the - 
Greeks and Barbarians, in order to detach them from the Syracn- 
sans, and procure troops and provisions from them ; and especially 
to send a deputation to Messina, which was as it were the key of , 
Sicily, and its harbour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He 
declared farther, that after seeing who were their friends and 
enemies, and strengthening themselves by the addition of a new 
reinforcement, they then should attack either Selinus or Syra- | 
ease; in case the one should refuse to conclude a peace with 
Mgesta, and the other not permit the Leontines to return to their citys 
-Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the most 
prudent; that was, to sail directly for Syracuse, before its citizens 
had time to recover from their surprise, or prepare for their de- 
jence. He observed,-that the sudden arrival of an armed force al- 
Ways strikes tac greatest terror; and that when enemies are allow- 
ed time to reflect and make preparations, it also revives their 
courage; whereas, when they are suddenly attacked, while still in 
confesivn, they are generally overcome: that as they would be mas- 
ters of the open country, they would not be in want of anything, 
but, on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them: 
that at last they should settle in Megara, which was quite desert, and _ 
a near neighbour to Syracuse, and there lay up their fleet in safety. 
However, his counsel not beig followed, he agreed to that of Alci- 
biades : accordingly they sailed for Sicily, where Alcibiades took 
Catana by surprise. 
S 2 
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SECTION. Xi) »s08 


Alcibiades is recalled. [le flies, and is sentenced to die for contumacy. He retires to 
Sparta. Flexibility of his genius and disposition. 


This was the first and last exploit. performed by Alcibiades in 
. this expedition,* he being immediately recalled by the Athenians. — 
in order to be tried upon the accusation laid against him. For. 
since the departure of the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard to 
the welfare of their country; and who, under the specious pretenca 
of religion, which is often. made a cloak to cover the darkest de- 
signs, meditated nothing but satiating their hatred and revenge : 
his enemies, J say, taking advantage of his absence, had preceeded 
in the affair with greater rigour than ever. All those against 
whom informations were lodged, were thrown into prison, without 
so much as being suffered to be heard, and that too on the evidence 
of the most profligate and abandoned citizens; as if, says Thucy- 
dides, it was not as great a crime to punish the innocent, as to suf- 
fer the guilty to escape. One of the informers was proved to be 
- perjured by his own words; having declared that he saw and knew 
one of the accused by moonlight ; whereas it appeared, that there 
was no moon at that time. But notwithstanding this manifest per- 
jury, the populace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of 
the tyranny of the Pisistiatide made them apprehensive of a simi- 
lar attempt; 2nd, strongly possessed with this fear, they would not 
give ear to any thing. | 
At last they sent out the Salaminian galley,f ordering the cap- 
tain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raising a tumult 
in the army; but only to order him to return to Athens, to pacify 
the people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went 
immediately on board his galley; but the instant he was arrived 
at Thurium, and had got on shore, he disappeared, and eluded the 
pursuit of those who sought after him. Being asked, whether he 
would not rey on his country, with regard to the judgment it 
might pass on him: JI wouldnot, says he, re’y on my mother, for 
fear she should inadvertently mistake a black bean for a white one.t 
The galley of Salamis returned back without the commander, who 
was ashamed of his having suffered his prey to escape him in that 
manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his contumacy. His 
whole estate was confiscated, and all the priests and priestesses 
~ Were commanded to curse him. Among the latter was one, named 
Theano, who alone had the courage to oppose this decree, saying, 
That she had been appointed priestess,) nol to curse but to dless. 


> 


* Thucyd. |. vi. p. 446—450.. Piut. in Alcib. p. 202. 

t This was a sacred vessel, appointed to fe:ch criminals. 
» ¢ The judges made use of beans in giving their suffrages, and the black bean denoted. 
condemnation. \ 
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Some time after. news being brought him that the Athenians 
had condemned him to die, I shall make them sensible, said he, that 
Z am alive. . os 

Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was prosecuted at 
Athens.* He had settled himself in that city, where he taught athe-' 
ism, and was brought to a trialfor his poisonous doctrine. Diagoras 
escaped the punishment which would have been inflicted on him,t by 
flying from the eity ; but he could not wipe off the ignominy of the 
sentence which condemned him to death. The Athenians had sv 

reat an abhorrence for the impious principles inculcated by him, 
that they even set a price upon his head, and promised a reward of 
a talent to any man who should deliver him up dead or alive. 

About twenty years before a similar process had been instituted 
against Protagoras,t for having only treated the same question by 
avay of problem. We had said in the beginning of one of his 
hooks: Whether the gods do or do not exist, is a question which 1] 
know not whether I ought to affirm or deny: for our understandings 
are too much clouded, and the life of man is too short, for the solution 
of so nice and difficult a point. But the Athenians could not bear 
to have a subject of this nature made a doubt; and for this reason 
they ordered proclamation to be made by the public crier, for all 
persons who had any copies of this book, to bring them to the ma- 
gistrates: after which they were burnt a3 infamous and impious 
pieces, and the aithor was banished for ever, from all the territories 
of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of Democritus, 
who first invented the philosophy of atoms. 

Since tlie departure of Alcibiades,} Nicias had possessed the 
whole authority; for Lamachus, his colleague, though a man of 
bravery and experience, possessed little influence, because of his 
extreme poverty, for which he was despised by the soldiers. But 
the Athenians were not always of this way of thinking; for we 
have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was not less esteemed’ 
and respected on that account: but in this last expedition, the peo- 
ple in general had imbibed a passion for luxury and magnificence ; 
the natural consequence of which is, a love of riches. As Nicias, 
therefore, governed solely, all his actions were of the same cast 
with his disposition, that is, timid and dilatory: he suffered every 
thing to languish, sometimes either by lying still and undertaking 
nothing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or losing time 
in consulting or deliberating; all which soon suppressed, on one 
side, the ardour and confidence the troops expressed at first; and on 
the other, the fear and terror with which the enemy had been seized, 
at the sight of so formidable an armament. He besieged Hybla; 
and though it was. but a sma‘] city, he was however obliged to 


"= Joseph. contr. App. { Diod. . xiii. p. 137. t Diod. Laert. in 
Protag. Joseph. contr. App. Cic. |. i. de nat. deor. n. 62. § Thucyd. p. 452, 
€33. Plut.in Nic. p. 533. 
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» raise the siege some days after, which brought him into ‘the highest 
-comempt. He retired at last to Catana, after having performed 
but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a small town mhabit- 
-ed by Barbarians, from which place, it is said that Lais the courte- 
san, at that time very young, was sold with the rest of the cap- 
tives, and carried to Peloponmnesus. ! tri 
In the mean time,* Alcibiades having left Thurium, arrived at 
Argos; and as he quite despaired of ever being recalled home, he 
sent a messenger tothe Spartans, desiring leave to reside among 
them, under their guard and protection. He promised, in the most 
solemn manner, that if they would consider him as their friend, he 
would render greater services to their state, than he before had 
done injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms; 
and soon after his arrival in their city he gained the love and 
esteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed,and even enchanted 
them, by his conforming im all respects to their way of living. 
Such people as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the skin, bathe m 
cold water, eat of the coarse, heavy cakes, which were their usual 
food, and be so well satisfied with their black broth, could not per- 
suade themselves, that a man, who submitted so cheerfully to this 
‘kind of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace; had used essences 
and perfumes; had worn the fine stuffs of Miletus; in a word, had 
hitherto lived in the midst of voluptuousness and profusion. But 
flexibility was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished Alci- 
biades. Cameleon-like, he could assume all shapes and colours, 
to win the favour of those among whom he resided. He imme- 
diately assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their taste, 
as if they had been natural in him; and though he inwardly had an 
aversion to them, he could however cover his disgust with an easy, 

_ simple, and unconstrained air. With somehe had all the graces 
and vivacity of the gayest youth, and with others all tke gravity 
of old age. In Sparta, he was laborious, frugal, and austere; in 
Tonia, enjoyment, idleness, and pleasure, made up his whole life; im 
Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousing; and when he 
resided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he exceeded all the mage 
nificence of the Pergians in juxury and profusion. é 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the esteem of the 
Lacedemonians. He insinuated himself so far into the affection of 
Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he had ason by her, who, in 
public, went by the name of Leotychides; though his mother, im 
private, and among her women and female friends, did not blush to 
call him Alcibiades; so violent was her passion for that Athenian. 
Agis was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused to own, 
Leotychides for his son; for which.reagon he vas afterwards ex. 
eluded the throne. 


* Plut. in Alcib. p. 230. 
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of Description of Syracuse. | 


__ As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most considerable in the 
Grecian history, the particular circumstances of which I thought 
i # to relate for that reason, in order to give my readers an idea 
of the manner in which the ancients formed the siege of a place, I 
judge it necessary, before I enter into that detail, to give the 
reader a description and plan of the city of Syracuse ; in which he 
wil also find the different fortifications, both of the. Athenians and 
Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. | ; 

Syracuse stood on the eastern. coast of Sicily.* Its vast extent, 
its advantageous situation, the conveniency of its double harbour, 
its fortifications built with the utmost care and labour, and the mul- - 
titude and wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the greatest, the. 
most beautiful, and most powerful among the Greeian cities. We 
are told,} its air was so pure and serene, that there was no day in 
the year, how cloudy soever it might be, in which, the sun did not 
display its beams. : 

A. M. 3295. Tt was built by Archias the Corinthian,t a year 
Aut J.C. 709. after Naxos and Megara had been founded on the 
same coast. 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was divided into three 

parts, viz. the Island, Achradina, and Tyehe. ‘Thucydides men- 
tions only these three divisions, Two more, viz. Neapolis and Epi- 
pole, were afterwards added. 
- The Istanp, situated to the south, was calied Niece (Nasos,) 
signifying, in Greek, an island, but pronounced. according to the 
Dorie dialect; and Ortygia. It was joined to the continent by a 
bridge. I‘ was in this island that the Syracusans afterwards built 
the citadel and the palace for their kings.) This quarter of the city 
Was of very great importance, because it might render these wha 
possessed it master of the two ports which ‘surrounded it. It was 
for this reason that the Romans, when they took Syracuse, would 
not suffer any Syracusan to inhabit the Island. 

_There was in this Island a very famouis fountain,|| called Are- 
thusa. Phe ancients, or rather the poets, from reasons which have 
_not the least shadow of probability, supposed that the Alpbeus, a 

river of Elis in Peloponnesus, rolled its waters either through or 

under the waves.of the sea, without ever mixing with them, as far 
asthe fountain of Arethusa. It was this fiction which gave occa- 
sion to the following lines of Virgil :—- 


* Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117-119. ’ 

7 Urbem Syracusas elegerat, cujus hic situs atque hee natura esse loci celique dici- 
tur, ut nullus unquam dies tam magna turbulentaque tempestate fuerit, quin. aliquo 
tempore solem ejus diei homines viderent. Cic. Verr. 7..n. 26. 

PStrab. l vi. p. 269. § Cic. Verr: 7. n. 97. |) Strab. 1. vi. p. 270: Senec, 
Nat. Quast. |. iii: ¢. 26. ard 
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Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.— 
Bic tibi, cm fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 


. 


Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. Virg. Eclog. 10. 


Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring, 

‘To crown my labour: ‘tis the last { sing.—— 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, . 
_Unmix’d with briny seas securely glide. Dryden. 


¥ ; 

AcHRADINA, situated entirely on the sea-side towards the east, 
was the most spacious, the most beautiful, and best fortified quar- 
ter of the city. ° 

Tycue, so called from the temple of Fortune (Téxz») which 
embellished that part of the city, extended along Achradina west- 
ward from the north towards the south, and was very weil inha- 
bited. It had a famous gate called Hexapylum, which led into the 
country, and was situated to the north of the city. 

__Eprpos.m was a hill without the city, which it commanded. It was 
situated between Hexapylum and the point of Euryelus, towards the 
north and west. It vas exceedingly steep in several places, and - 
for that reason of very difficult access. At the time of the siege in 

- question, it was not surrounded with walls; and the Syracusans 
defended it with a body of troops, against the attacks of the enemy. 
Euryelus was the pass or entrance which Jed to Epipole. On the 
same hill of Epipole was a fort called Labdalon, or Labdaulum. 

It was not till long after (under Dionysius the tyrant) that Epi- 
pole was surrounded with walls, and incloe%ed within the city, of 
which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly inhabited. A fourth 
division had'been added before, called N=apouis, that is, the New 
City, which covered Tyche. 

The river Anapus ran at almost half a league distance from the 
city.*. The space between them was a large and beautiful plain, 
terminated by two fens, the one called Syraco, whence the city was 
named, and the other Lysimelia. This river emptied itself into the 
great hatbour. Near its mouth,-southward, was a kind of castle 
called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius standing 
there, and in which were great riches. It was 500 paces from thecity. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near cne another, and separated 
only by the Isle, viz. the great harbour, and the small one, called other-. 
wise Lactus. According to the description which the Roman orator 
gives of them,} both were surrounded with the buildings of the city, 

The great harbour was a little abov 5000 paces,t or two leagues 
in circumference. It had a gulf called Dascon. he entrance of 
this port was but 500 paces wide. It was formed, on one side, by 
the point of the island Ortygia; and on the other by the little island 
and cape of Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a castle of 
the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour of Trogilus. 


* Plut. in Dionys. vit: p. 970. 

t Portus habet propé in adificatione aspectuque urbis inclusos. Cie. Verr. 6. n. 117.. 

t According to Strabo, it is eighty stadia in circumference, which is twice its real ex» 
tent; a plain proofthat this passage of Strabo is corrupt. Cluver. p. 167. 
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none SECTION XII. 


° - 2 
Wiciae, after eome engagenients, besieges Syracuse. Lamachue is killed in a battle. 
The city is tedaced t to the greatest extremities. 


Eighteenth year of the War. 


At the end of the summer,* news was brought Nicias that the 
Syracusans, having resumed courage, intended to march against 
him. Already their cavalry advanced with an air of insolence to 
insult him even in his camp; and asked with a loud laugh, whether 
he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana. These severe re- 
proaches roused him a little,.so that he resolved to sail for Syra- 
cuse. The enterprise was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, 
without running the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of 
an enemy who waited for him with the greatest resolution; and 
would not fail to charge him, the instant he should offer to make 
a descent. Nor was it safer for him to march his troops by land, 
because, as he had no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, which 
was véry numerous, upon the first advice they should have of bis 
march, would fa.l upon him, and. overpower him by the superiority 
of forces. , 

To extricate himself from this perplexity, and enable himself to: 
seize without opposition . pon an advantageous post, which a Syra- 
eusan exile had discovered to him, Nicias had recourse to strata- 
gem. He caused a false piece of information to be given to the 
enemy, viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was to take 
effect on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, and possess 
themselves of all the arms and baggage. ‘I'he Syracusans, on this 
assurance, marched towards Catana, and pitched their camp near 
Leontium. The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they 
embarked with all their t. :0ps and ammunition, and in the evening 
steered for Syracuse. They arrived by day-break in the great 
harbour; landed near O:ympia, in the place which had been point-. 
ed out to them, and thére fortified themselves. The enemy, find- 
ing themselves shamefully over-reached, returned immediately to- 
Syracuse; and, in the greatest rage, drew up in battle array, some 
days after, before the walls of the city. Nicias marched out of 
the trenches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a long time 
douiful; but a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracusans, who 
were inexperienced, the greatest part of them having never carried 
arms before, were frighted at the tempest, whilst their enemies 

' laughed at it, as the mere effect of the season; and regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were much more to be dreaded than 
the storm. ‘The Syracusans, after making a long and vigorous 


_ ‘Thueyd. 1. vi. p 453461. Plut. in Nic, p. 533,534. Diod. 1, xili. p, 137, 136; 
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resistance, were forced to give way. The Athenians could not 
pursue them far, because their horse, which was still in a body, 
and had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The Syra- 
cusans retreated in good order into the city, after having thrown a — 
body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to prevent its being 
plundered. | : 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, who 
were very desirous of taking it, because it abounded with gold and 
silver offerings, which the piety of kings and nations had conse- 
erated. Nicias having delayed sending troops to seize: it, lost the 
opportunity, and gave the Syracusans time to throw into it, as-was. 
before observed, a detachment for its defence. It was thought he 
did this on purpose, and out of reverence to the gods; because, had 
the soldiers: plundered: this temple, the public would not have _ 
‘ reaped any benefit by it, and himself alone would have been ec- 
cused of the sacrilege. , 

After the battle, the Athenians: -¢ho were not yet in a condition 
to attack Syracuse, retired with their fleet to Naxos: and Catana, 
to winter there, with design to return in the beginning of the 
next spring, and lay siege to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which they were ab- 
solutely destitute. The Athenians depended upon obtaining part 
_ of these succours. from the: people of Sicily, who they supposed 
weuld join thefp, the instant they should hear of their victory; and 
at the same time they sent an express to Athens, to solicit the like 
aid. They also addressed the. Carthaginians for their alliance; 
anid sent deputies to some cities of Italy, situated on the coast of 
the Tuscan sea, which had premised to assist them. 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocrates, who, 
of all their leaders, was most distinguished for his valogr, his judg- 
ment, and experience, represented to them, in order to raise their 
hopes, that they had not been wanting it. covrage, but in conduct ; 
that the enemies, though very brave, owed their victery to their 
good fortune rather than to their merit; that the having a multi- 
tude of ieaders (they were fifteen in number.) from which confusion 
and disobedience were inseparable, had done them prejudiee; that 
it would be absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced 
generals, to keep the rest in their duty, and exercise: their forces 
‘continually durmg the winter season.. This advice being followed, 
Hermocrates and two more were elected generais; after which _ 
they, sent. deputies to Corinth and Lacedemon to renew the 
_ alliance, and at the same time to engage them to make wa diver- 
sion, in order to obuge, if possible, the Athenians to recall their 
troops out of Sicily, or at least to prevent their sending a reinforce: — 
ment thither. The fortifying of Syracuse was: the chief object of 
their care. Accordingly they took into the city,. by a wall, all the 
tract of land towards Hpipole, from the northern extremity of 
Tyche, descending, westward towards the quarter of the city called 
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ards Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a greater: 

e, and to give them more trouble in making their contraval-. 
‘by obliging them to give a larger-extent toit. This part, 
probability, had been neglected, because it seemed to be 
fficis .) manengp by its rugged.and steep situation. They-also 
garrisoned Megara anu Olympia, and drove stakes into ull ‘those - 
ante the sea-shore, where ‘the enemy might easily make a - 

nt. JHearing.afterwards:that the Athenians were at. Naxos, 
they went and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying 
waste the adjacent country. . 

. The ambassadors of Syracuse being ‘arrived among the ‘Corin- 
thians,* asked suecour of them as having been their founders, 
which was immediately granted; and at the same time they ‘sent’ 
an embassy :to the Lacedemonians, to ‘invite them to declare in 
their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand with-all his credit 
and eloquence, to-which his resentment.against Athens: added new 

igour. lovadvised and exhorted the Lacedemonians ‘to appoint 
Golinpoe.thatr general, and send him -into Sicily ; and at the same 
time to:invade the Athenians, inorder to make a powerful diversion. 

In the third place, he induced them to fortify Decelia in Attica, 
which quite completed the-rvin ¢f ‘the city of Athens, it not being 
able ever to recover:that blow: for by this fort, tlhe Lacedemonians 
made themselves masters of the country, by which the Athenians 
were deprived of their silver mines of Laurium, and of the re- 
venues of their lands; nor could they be succoured by their neigh- 
bours, Decelix becoming the asylum of all the maleontents and 
partisans of Sparta. 

AOM. 2590. Nicias had received some succourts. from Athens. 

Aat.J2C. 44. [hese consisted of 250 troopers, who the Athenians 
‘supposed would be furnished with horses in Sicily (the troops brirg~ 
ing only the furniture,) and of thirty horse-archers, with 306 

talents, that ss, 300,000 French: crowns ¢ Nicias now began to 

prepare for action. He was accused of often letting slip oppertu- 
nities, by his losing time in deliberating, avguing, and concerting 
measures; however, when once he entered upon action, he was as 
bold and vigorous in execution, as he before had been slow and 

timorous in uaderteking, as heshowed'on the presert occasion. ° 

‘The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had received a rein- 
ement of cavalry, and would soon march and lay siege to:the 
city ; and knowing they could not possibly approach it, or makea 
contravallation, wiless'taey should possess themselves of the heights: 
of Epipole, which commanded Syracuse, they resolved to guavd the 
avenue to it, which was the only pass by which the enemy could 

: ese ‘to it, every other part boing rugged and inaccessible. 

ching therefore down into the meadow, bordered by ‘the river: 

Anapus, and reviewing their troops ther2, they appointed 700.feot, 

~ pe E . in op. 203. ‘In Nicap. 534,'535. Diod. 

Pg r Sacatmateeene Tt 203. ‘In Nicap _ be 

Vou. II. T . 
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under the command of Diomilus, to guard that important post; with — 
orders to repair to it, at the first signal which should be given for 
that purpose. But Nicias conducted his design with so auch pru- 
dence, expedition, and secrecy, that they had not time to do this. 
He sailed from Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy's having 
the least suspicion of his design. Being arrived at the port of 
Trogilus, near Leontium, which is but a quarter of a league (six 
or seven furlongs) from Epipole, he put his land forces on shore, 
after which he retired with his fleet to Thapsus, a small peninsula 
near Syracuse, the entrance to which he shut up with a staccado. 

The land forces marched with the utmost expedition to seize on 
Epipole, by the pass of Euryelus, before the enemy, who were in 
the plains of Anapus, at above a league’s distance, had the least 
notice of their arrival. At the first news of this, the 700 soldiers, 
under the command of Diomilus, advanced forward in confusion, 
but were easily defeated, and 300 of them, with their leader, left 
dead in the field. -The Athenians, after setting up a trophy, built 
a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipole, in order to secure 
their baggage and most valuable effects in it, whenever they should 
be forced to fight, or work at-the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the Athenians 300 
horse, to which some of their Sicilian allies added 100 more, 
which, with the 250 sent before by the Athenians, and who had 
furnished themselves with horses in Sicily, made a body of 650 
horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias for taking Syracuse, wes to sur: 
round all the city on the land side with a strong contravallation, 
in order to cut off all communication with the place from without, 
in hopes, no doubt, that his fleet would afterwards enable him to 
prevent the ©yracusans from receiving any succours or provisions 
by sea. 

eHiayete left a garrison in Labdalon, he-came down from the hill, 
advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, and halting 
there, he employed the whole army in tlrowing up a line of con- 
travallation, to shut up the city northward from Tyche as far as 
. Trogilus, situate on the sea-side. This work was carried on with 
such a rapidity, as terrified the Syracusans. They thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the carrying on of this work, and accord- 
ingly made some:sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, 
and even their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, the 
contravallation (northward) was continued by part of the army, 
during which the rest carried stones and other materials towards 
Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it advisable: 
not to venture a second battle with the Athenians; and only en-. 
deavoured to put a stop to their works, or at least to render them 
useless, by raising a wall to cut the line of that carried on by the 
Athenians. They imagined that in case they should be suffered 
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to complete their wall, it would be impossible for the Athenians’to 
make any farther progress in their work: or that, should they en- 
-deavour to prevent it, it would be sufficient for the Syracusans to 
oppose them with a part of their forces, after having shut up such » 
avenues as were most accessible with strong palisades; and that 
the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to send for all 
their forces, and entirely abandon their works. ‘ 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working with in- 
expressible ardour, they began to raise a wall; and, in order to 
carry it on with less molestation, they covered it with strong pali- 
sades, and flanked it with wooden towers, at proper distances, 
to defend it. ‘The Athenians suffered the Syracusans to carry 
on their works undisturbed, because, had they marched only part 
of their troops against them, they would have been too weak; and 
it they had brought t.em all, they then must have been obliged 
to discontinue their works, which they had resolved not to do. 
The work being completed, the Syracusans left a body of troops 
to defend the palisade ard guard the wall, and then returned 
into the city. - ck teh | 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by which 
water was conveyed into the city; and observing that the Syra- 
eusan soldiers, who had been left to guard the wall, were very 
negligent in their duty; some returning at noon either into tae 
city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard, they 
detached 309 chosen soldiers, and some light infantry, to attack this 
post; during which the rest of the army marched towards the city, 
to prevent any succours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the 
390 soldiers having forced the palisade, pursued those who guarded 
it as far as that part of the city wall which covered Teinenites, 
where, pouring in indiscriminately with them, they were repulsed 
by the inhabitants with loss. The whole army afterwards de- 
molished the wall, pulled up the palisades of the intrenchment, and 
carried them off. } 

After the success, whereby the Athenians were masters of the 
northern parts, they began, the very next day, astill more important 
work, and which would quite finish their inclosure of the city , 
viz. to carry a wall from the hills of Epipole, westward, through 
the plain and the fens, as far as the great harbour. To prevent 
this, the besieged, beginning the same kind of work as they had 
carried on on the other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, 
from the city through the fens, to prevent the Athenians from ear- 
tying their contravallation as far as the sea: but the latter, after 
finishing the first part of the wall on the hills of Epipole, resolved 
to attack this new work. For this purpose, they ordered their fleet 
to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour of Syracuse; for it had 
hitherto continued in that road; and the besieged had always the 
sea open to them, by which the besiegers were obliged to get their 
provisions from ‘Thapsus by land. The Athenians came down 
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therefore from Epipole into the plain before day-break; when, 
throwing planks and beams in that part where the fens a only 
slimy.and.more firm than in other places, they immediately carried 
- the greatest part of the fossé lined with palisades, and then the rest, 
the after having beaten the Syracusans, who gave way and retired ; 
suchas were on the right towards the city, and the rest towards 
river. Three hundred chosen Athenians having-attempted to cut off 
ihe passage of the latter, flew towards the bridge; but the enemy’s 
cavalry, the greatest part of which were drawn up in battle, repuised 
them; andatfterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, and 
put the first battalions into disorder. Lamachus, perceiving this from 
the left wing where he commanded, ran thither with the Argives and 
some archers; but having passeda trench, and being abandoned by 
his soldiers, he was killed with five or six who had followed him. 
The enemy immediately passed the river,saud seeing the rest: of the 
army come up, they retired. 
\ At the same time their right wing, which had retearned towards 
_the city, resumed courage from this success, and drew up.in order 
of battle before the Athenians; after having detached some treops 
to attack the fort cn the hills of Epipole, which served as a maga- 
zine'to the enemy, and was thought to be unguarded. They forced 
a intrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias saved it.» He 
had remained in this fort, in consequence of illness, and was at that 
time in his bed, with only his domestics about him. Animated by 
the danger and the presence of the enemy, he struggles »with his 
' indisposition ; rises up, ‘and commands his servants te set fire im- 
mediately to all the timber lying between the intrenchment and the 
fort. fer the military engines, and to the engines themselves. ‘This 
ymexpected conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, the 
fert, and all the rich éffects of the Athenians, who made -haste to 
-the relief of that.general. At the same time, the fleet was seen 
sailing into the great harbour, according to the orders given for 
that purpose. ‘The Syracusans having perceived this from the hill, 
and fearing they should be attacked from behind, and overpowered 
by the troops which were about to land, retired, and returned to 
the city with all their forces ; now io longer expecting, after having 
lost their fossé lined with palisades, thas it would be possible for 
them to prevent the enemy from carryivg on their contravalletion 
asfarasthesea. — 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had contented themselves 
with building a single wall on the hills of Epipoke, and through 
such places as were craggy and of difficult aceess, being come 
down into the plain, began.to build, at the foot of the hills, a-double 


wall, intending to carry it as far as the sea; viz. a wall of contra-— 


vallation agamst the besieged, and another of circumvallation 

against those Syracusan troops which were out-of the. city,-and 

such allies'as-might-come toits.aid. ~ F 
From thenceforward Nicias, who was now sole general, ‘een- 
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great hopes: for several cities of Sicily, which hitherto 
| ‘declared for either side, came and. joined him; and there 
arrivea from all quarters vessels laden with provisions for his army, 
all parties. being eager to go over to him+because he bad acquired 
e superiority, and been exceedingly successf2l in all his under- 
takings. ‘Tho Syracusans; seeing themselves blocked up both by 
sea and land, and losing all hopes of beme able to defend their 
city, any-longer, already proposed an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was. coming from. Lacedwmen to their assistance, having 
heard, on his passage, the extremity to which they were reduced, 
and looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed forward nmeverthe- 
less; not with the view of defending Sicily, but only of preserving 
to the nations of Italy such cities as were subject to them in that 
island, if it were not too late, and if this could be. done. For fame - 
had declared, in all places, that the Athenians had already possess- 
ed themselves of the whole island; and were headed by a general, 
whose wisdom and good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, now. (contrary. to his natural disposition) confiding in. his 
own strength, and elate from. his success, persuaded also by the 
secret advices which were brought him daily from Syracuse, and 
the messengers who were sent. to him, that the city would imme- 
diately capitulate, did not regard Gylippus’s approach, and in con- 
sequence took no precautions to. prevent his landing, especially 
when he heard that he brought but. very few vessels; terming him a 
trifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner, of his notice. But a 
general ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and 
vigilance upon account: of success, because the least negligence 
may ruin every thing: Had Nicias sent the smallest detachment 
to oppose Gylivpus’s landing, he would have taken. Syracuse, and 
the whole affair had been ended. 


SECTION XIIL.. 


The Syracusans resolve to capitalate, but Gylippus’s arrival changes the face of affairs. 
Nicias is forced hy his colleagues to engage in a sea fignt, and fs overe-me, Hie. 
land forces are also defeated. 


Nineteenth year of the War. 


’ The fortifications of the Athenians were now almost completed *- 
and they had drawn a double wall, near half a ieague in length, 
along the plain and the fens towards the. great port, and had 
almost reached it.. There now remained, on the side towarda 
Trogilus, only 2 smallpart of the wall to be finished. The Syra- 
cusans were therefore ow the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, 
as they were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not 
expect any succours. [or this reason they resolved to surret.der. 
Accordingly, a council was held to settle articles of capitulation, in 


* 'Thucyd. }. vil. p. 485—489 Put. in Nic..p. 535,535. Diod. |. xiii. p. 138, 139, 
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order to present them to Nicias; and several were of opinion, that 
it would 'e proper to capitulate soon, before the city should be en- 
tirely invested. 7 ls 

It was at that very instant, and in the most critical juncture, that 
an officer, Gongylus by name, arrived from Corinth on board a 
ship with three benches of oars. At his arrival, all the citizens 
flocked round him. He informed them, that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great many.other 
galleys, which were coming to their aid. The Syracusans, asto- 
uished, or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, could scarce 
believe what they heard. Whilst they were thus fluctuating and 
in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his ap- 
proach, and order them to march out all their troops to meet him. 
He himself, after having taken a fort in his way,* marched in order 
of battle directly for Epipole : and ascending by Euryelus, as the 
' Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them from without. 
whilst the Syracusans should charge them, on their side, with the 
forces of Syracuse and his. The Athenians, exceedingly surprisea 
at his arrival, drew up hastily, and without order, under the walls. 
With regard to himself, laying down his arms when he approached, 
he sent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athenians five 
days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condescend to make the least 
answer to this proposa!; and some of his soldiers bursting out a 
laughing, asked the herald, Whether the presence of a Lacedemo- 
nian cloak, and « trifling wand, could make any change in the pre- 
sent state of the city? Both sides, therefore, prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fort of Lebdalon, and cut to pieces all who 
were found in it. The same day an Athenian galley was taken, 
tis it sailed into the harbour. ‘The besieged afterwards drew a 
wall from the city, towards Epipole, in order to cut (about the ex- 
tremity of it) the single wall of the Athenians; and to deprive 
them of all communication with the troops that were posted in the 
intienchments which surrounded the city on the north side towards 
Tyche and Trogilus. The Athenians, after having finished the 
wall. which extended as far as the sea towards the preat harbour, 
were returned to the his. Gylppus perceiving, in the single wall 
which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epipole, one part that 
was weaker and lower than the rest, marched thither in the night 
with hie troops; but being discovered by the Athenians, who were 
encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon seeing them ad- 
vance directly towards him. They raised the wall higher, and 
themselves undertook the guard of it, after having fixed their allies 
in the several posts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify the cape of 
Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the sea, straitened the 
mouth of the great harbour; and his design thereby was, to pro- . 
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eure provisions, and all other things he might want, the more 
easily; because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of that 
post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief naval forces 
of the Syracusans, and were the better able to observe their 
various motions; and that besides, by having the sea open, they 
would not be forced to have all their provisions from the bottom of 
the great harbour; as they must have been, should the enemy, by 
seizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep close in the har- 
bour, in the manner they then did. For Nicias, since the arrival 
of Gylippus, had had no hopes left but from the side next the sea. 
Sending therefore his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built 
three forts, sheltered by which his ships were enabled to lie at 
anchor; he also secured there a great part of the baggage and am- 
munition. It was then that the troops on board the fleet suffered 
very much; for as they were obliged to go a great way to fetch 
wood and water, they were surrounded by the enemy’s horse, the 
third part of which were posted at Olympia, to prevent the garri- 
son of Plemmyrium from sallying, and were masters of the open 
country. Advice being brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian 
fleet was advancing, he sent twenty galleys against it; ordering 


' them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and the rest 
_of the avenues of Sicily. 


In the mean time, Gylippus employing those very stones which 
the Athenians had got together for their own use, went on with the 
wall which the Syracusans had began to carry through Epipole ; 
and drew up daily in battle array before it, as did the Athenians. 
When he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he began the 
battle in the spot lying between the two walls. The narre-yness 
of it having rendered his cavalry and archers useless, he came off 
with loss, and the Athenians set up a trophy. Gylippus, to reani- 
mate his soldiers by doing them justice, had the courage to re- 
proach himself for the ill success they had met with: and to de- 


‘elare publicly, that. he, not they, had occasioned the late defeat ; 


because he had made them fight in too confined a spot of ground. 
However, he promised to give them soon an opportunity of reco- 
vering both their honour and his: and accordingly the very next 
day he led them against the enemy, after having exhorted them in 
the strongest terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient 
glory. Nicias perceiving, that though he should not desire to come 
to a battle, it would however be absolutely necessary for him to pre- 


' vent the enemy from extending their wall beyond the wall of con- 


travallation, to which they were already very near (because other- 
wise this would be granting them a certain victory;) he therefore 
marched against the Syraeusans. Gylippus brought up his troops 
beyond the spot where the walls terminated on both sides, in order 
that he might leave the more room to extend his battle; when 
charging the enemy’s left wing with his horse, he put it to flight 
and soon after defeated the right. Wesec here what the expe 


. 
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mence and abilities of a creat captain are capable of producisy : 
“for Gylippus, with the same men, the same arms, the same herses, 
and the same ground, by anly changing his order of battle, defeated 
the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. The following 
night, the victors carried on-their wall beyond the contravallation 
of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being 
ever able to surround them. ar 
After this success,* the Syracusans, to whose aid the Corinthian. 
fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the Athenians, Pesumed 
“courage, armed several galleys, and marching into the plains with 
their cavalry and other forces, took a’ great number of priseners 
They sent deputies to Lacedemonia and Corinth, to desire a re- 
inforcement; Gylippus went in person through all the cities of 
Sicily, to solicit them to joi him; and brought over the greatest 
part of them, who accordingly sent him powerful succours. 
Nicias, finding his troops lessen and those-of the enemy increase 
daily, began to be discouraged; and not only sent expresses to the 
Athenians, to acquaint them with the situation of affairs, but hke- 
wise wrote to them in the strongest terms. I shall repeat: his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of the state 
of things at that time in Syracuse, and may serve as a model for 
such kind of relations. 
Athenians: I have already informed you, by several expresses, of 
what was passing here: but it is necessary you should know the.pre- 
sent. situation of affairs, that you may resolve accordingly. After. 
we had been victorious in several engagements, and had almost com- 
pleted our contravallation, Gylippus arrived in Syracuse witlea body 
of Lacedemonians and Sicilian troops; and, having been: defeated 
the first time, he was victorious the second, by means of his cavalry 
and arckers. We are in consequence shut up in our intrenchments, 
aithout daring lo make any attempt, and unable to complete owr 
works, through the superiority of the enemy's forces; for part of 
eur soldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and: consequently 
we have not an opportunity of employing all our forces: in battle. 
Besides, as the Syracusans have cut-our lines, by a wall, imthat paré 
where they were not compl-te, it will no lenger be possible for us to 
- surround the city, unless ue siould force their intrenchments; so 
that instead of besieging, we ourselves are besieged, and dare not stir 
out, for fear of their horse: 4 
Not contented with these advantages, they are bringing new suc- 
cours from Pelopannesus, and have sent Gylippus to force all the . 
sieulral cities of Sictiy to declare for them; and the: rest to fur- 
nish them with men und ships, to attack us both by sea and land, I 
say by sea, which, though very surprising, ts, however, but teotrué. 
For our fleet, which before was considerable, from the good condition 
Of the galleys and mariners, is now very deficient in those very cir » 
cumstances, and prodigicusly wealcened. 
* Thucya. 1. vil. p. 490-494. Plut. jn Nic. p. 538. Diod. xiii. p. 13% # 
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Our galleys leak every where; because we cannot draw them on 
shore to careen them, for fear, lest those of the enemy, which are 
more numerous and in better condition than ours, should attack us on 
a sudden, which they seem to threaten every moment. Besides, we 
are under a necessity of sending many backwards and forwards to 
guard the contoys which we are forced to fetch from a great distance, 
aml bring along in the sight of the enemy; so that should we be ever 
30 little negligent in this point, our army would be starved. 

With regard to the ships’ crews, they decrease sensibly every day ; 
for as great numbers of them disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood 
and water, they are often cut to pieces by the enemy’s horse. Our 
slaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy's camp, desert very 
fast toit. The foreigners whom we forced into the service, disband 
daily ; and such as have been raised with money, who came for plun- 
der rather than fighting, finding themselves baulked, go over to the 
enemy, who are so near us, or else hide themselves in Sicily, which 

* they may easily do in.so large anisland. A great number of citi- 
zens, though long used to, and well skilled in, working of ships, by 
bribing the captains, have put others in their room, who are wholly. 
unexperienced, and incapable of serving, and by that means have 
subverted all discipline. I am now writing to men perfectly well 
versed in naval affairs ; and who are very sensible, that, when order 
ts neglected, every thing grows worse and worse, and a fleet must 
inevitably be ruined. Std i 

But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, though I am tavested - 
‘with the authority of general, I cannot put a stop to these disorders. 
For (Athenians) you are very sensible, that such is your disposition, 
that you do not easily brook restraint ; besides, I do not know where 
ta furnish myself with seamen, whilst the enemy get numbers from alk 
quarters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian allies to aid_us ; and 
should the cities of Italy, from whence we have our provisions (hear- 
ing the extremity to which we are reduced, and that you do not take 
the least cure to send us any succour,) join the Syracusans, we are 
undone ; and the enemy will have no occasion to fight us. 

T could write of things which would be more agrecable, but of none 
that could be more proper to give you'a just idea of the subjects on 
which you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you love to have such 
advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but then I know on the other. 
side, that when affairs turn out otherwise than you expected and hoped 
Jor, you accuse those who deceived you ; which has induced me to give 

you a sincere and genuine account of things, without concealing 4 sin- 
gle circumstance. By the way, I am to inform you, that no com- 
plaints can be justly made either against the officers or common sol- 
diers, both having done their duly very well. } 

But now that the Sicilians are joining all their forces against us, 
and expect anew army from Peloponnesus, you may lay this down 
as the foundation for your deliberations, that our present troops are 

not sufficient ; and, therefore, we either must be recalled, or else q. 
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dand and naval force, equal to the first, must be sent us, with money 


‘in proportion. You must also think of appointing a person to su 


ceed me; it being impossible for me, through my nephritic disorder, 
to sustain any longer the weight of the command. I imagine that I 
deserve this favour at your hands, on account of the services I have 
_ done you, in the several commands conferred upon me, so long as my 
health would permit me to act. % 

To conclude: whatever resolutions you may come to, the request I 
have to make, ws, that you would execute it speedily, and in the very 
beginning of the spring. The succours which our enemies meet with 
in Sicily, are all ready ; but those which they expect from Pelopon- 
nesus may be longer incoming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourselves, the Lacedwmonians will not fail, 
as they have already done, to be beforehand with you. < 
_ The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which 
made as great an impression on them as Nicias expected. How- 
ever, they did not think proper to appoint him a successor; and 
only nominated two officers who were under him, viz. Menander 
and Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals should be sent. 
Kurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed Lamachus 
and Alcibiades. The former set out immediately with ten galleys, 
and some money,* about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that « 
speedy succour should be sent him: during which, the latter was 
raising troops ‘and contributions, in order to set sail carly in the 
spring. | 
A. M. 3591. The Lacedemonians,t on the other side, heing 
Ant J.C. 413. supported by the Corinthians, were very industrious 
in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, and to enter Attica, 
in order to keep the “Athenian fleet from sailing to that island. 
Accordingly, they entered Attica early, under the command of 
king Agis; and after having laid waste the country, they fortified 
Decelia ; having divided the work among all the forces, to make 
the greater despatch. This post is about 120 furlongs from Athens, 
that is, about six French leagues, and the same distance from 
Beotia. Alcibiades was perpetually soliciting the Lacedemo- 
nians; and could not be easy, till he had prevailed with them to 


begin that work. This annoyed the Athenians most of all: for as — 


hitherto the enemy had been accustomed to retire after they had 
laid waste the Athenian territories, the latter were unmolested all 
the rest of the year ; but since the fortifying of Decelia, the garn- 
son left in it was continually making incursions, and alarming the 
Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier town; for 
in the day-time, a guard was mounted at all the gates; and in the 
night, all the citizens were either on the walls, or under arms. 
Such vessels as brought provisions from the island of Eubea, and 
which before had a much shorter passsge by Decelia, were forced 
* One hundred and twenty talents, { Thueyd. |. vii, p. 194-496, and 502--5iM 
Died. i. xiti, p. 149, . } bat Othe 
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to go round about, in order to double the cape ot Sunium; b 
which means provisions, as well as goods imported, grew muc 
dearer. To heighten the calamity, upwards of 20,000 slaves, the 
= part of whom were artificers, went over to the enemy, to | 
y from the extreme misery’ with which the city was afflicted. 
The cattle of all kinds died. Most of the horses were lamed,: 
being continually upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being 
Jaid waste in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer 
the revenues which arose from the produce of their lands, there was 
« prodigious scarcity of money; so that they were forced to take 
the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply their usual subsidies. 

In the mean time,* Gylippus, who had made the tour of Sicily, 
feturned with as many men as he could raise in the whole island, 
and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in 
their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon the presumption 
that the success would answer the: greatness of the enterprise. 
This advice was strongiy enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted 
the Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire of the 
seas. He observed, that the Athenians themselves had not re- 
ceived it from their ancestors, nor been always possessed of it: that 
the Persian war had in a manner forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, their natural 
disposition, and the situation of their city, which stood at a consi- 
derable distance from the sea: that they had made themselves for- 
midable to other nations, not, so much by their real strength, as by 
their courage and intrepidity: that they ought to copy them; and 
since they had to do with enemies who were so enterprising, it was 
fit they should be daring. 

iis advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet was_ 
equipped. Gylippus led out all his land-forces in the night-time, 
to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleys 
which were in the great harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, 
where was an arsenal for ships, were ordercd to advance towards 
Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who would see themselves 
attacked both by sea and land at the same time. The Athenians, 
at this news, went on board also; and, with twenty-five ships, 
sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels which were sailing 
out against them from the great harbour; and opposed thirty- 
‘five more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come out of 
the little port. A sharp engagement was fought at the mouth of the 
great harbour; one party endeavouring to force their way into it, 
and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having flocked 
to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unex- | 
pectedly by day-break ; and having carried the greatest of them 
by storm, the soldiers who defended the other two were so terri- | 


Thucyd. |. vii. p. 497-500. Plut. in Nic. p. 536. Diod. p. 140, 
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fied, that they abandoned them ina moment. After this advam 
tage the Syracusang sustained a considerable loss: for such of. 
their vessels as fought at the entrance of the harbour (after having 
forced the Athenians) ran foul of one another with much violence 
‘as they entered it in disorder; and by this means transferred the 

- victory to their enemies, who were not contented with pursuing, 
but also gave chase to those who were victorious in the great har- 
bour. Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers 
ef the sailors in them killed. Three were taken; but the Athe- 

. nians likewise lost three, and after towing off those of the enemy, 
they raised a trophy in a little island that lay before Plemmyrium, 
and retired to the shelter of their camp. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their taking cf the 
three forts; and after razing one of the smaller, they repaired the 
fortifications of the other two, and put garrisons in them. Se- 
veral Athenians had been either killed or made prisoners there; 
and great sums of money were taken, the property of the public, 
as well as of merchants and captains of galleys, besides a large 
quantity of ammunition ; this being a kind of magazine for the 
whole army. They likewise lost the stores and rigging of forty. 

~. galleys, with three ships that lay inthe dock. But. a more.consi-, 
derable circumstance was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias: 
from getting provisions and ammunition so easily; for, whilst. the. 
latter was possessed cf Plemmyrium, these were procured: se- 
curely and expeditiously; whereas, after that place was lost, it was: 
equally difficult and hazardous, because they could not bring in any 
thing without fighting ; the enemy lying at anchor just off their 
fort. Thus the Athenians could have no provisions but from the 
point of their swords; which cispirited the soldiers very much, and. 
threw the whole army into a great consternation. 

“There afterwards was a little skirmish in defending a stac- 
cado which the inhabitants had made in the sea,* at the entrance. 
of the old harbour, to'secure the shipping. The Athenians haying 
raised towets and parapets on a large ship, made it advance as near 
as possible to the staccado, in order that it might serve as a bul- 
wark to some ships which carried military engines, with which, 
they drew up the stakes by the help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive 
of those which the divers sawed in two; the besieged defending © 
themselves. from their harbour, and the enemies from their tower.# 

. Such stakes as had been driven in, level with the surface of the 
water, in order to strand those vessels that should come near them, 
were the hardest to force away. -The divers, however, being in- 
duced by large sums of money, succeeded in removing these alse, 
and most of the stakes were torn up; but then others were imme- 
diately driven in their places. The utmost efforts were used om 
both sides, in the attack as well as the defence. Sin 


* Thneyd. 1. vii. p. 500, 501. 
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' One citcumstance which the besieged considered of t_e greatest 
mportance,* was to attempt a second engagement both by sea and 
land, before the fleet, and other succours ats the Athenians, 
should arrive. They had concerted fresh measures for a battle at 
sea, profiting by the errors they had committed in the last engage-+ 
ment. ‘The change made in the galleys was, their prows were 
now shorter, and at the same time stronger and more solid than 
before. For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, pro- 
jecting forward, on each side of the prows; and co these pieces they 
joined beams by way of props. These beams extended to the length 
of six cubits on each side of the vessel, both within and without. 
By this they hoped to gain the advantage over the galleys of the Athe- 
niaus, whick did not dare, because of the weakness of their prows, 
to attack an enemy in front, but only in flank; not to mention, thet 
should the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have: 
room to spread themselves nor to pass between two galleys, im 
which lay their greatest art; nor to tack about, after they should 
have been repulsed, in order to return to the charge ; whereas the 
Syracusans, by their being masters of the whole extent of the: 
harbour, would have all these advantages, and might reciprocally’ 
assist one another. On these circumstances the latter founded 
their hopes of victory. J 

Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out of the camp,. 
and advanced towards that part of the contravallation of the 
Athenians which faced the city; whilst the troops of Olympiw 
marched towards the other, and: their galleys sect sail. 

Nicias was umwill'ng to venture a second battle, saying, that as» 
he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and a st omg reinforce- 
ment under Demosthenes, it would betray the greatest want of 
judgment should he, as his troops were inferior in number to those? , 
of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle without being~ 
forced to it. On the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
had just before been appointed to share the command with Niciass 
till the arrival ef Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous: 
of those generals, were eager to perform some great ex#loit, to 
hereave the one of his glory, and, if possible, eclipse that of the 
other. The pretence they alleged on this occazion was, the fame 
and reputation of Athens; and they asserted with so much vehe«: 


®mence, that it would be entiiely destroyed should: they shin the 


battle, as the Syracusans ouered it them, that they at last forced: 


‘Nicias to a compliance. ‘The Athenians had seventy-five galleys, - 


snd the Syracusans eighty. . 
‘The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, in the 
harbour, without engaging: and only a few skirmishes pass- 
ed, after which both parties retired; and it was just the same with 
the land-forces. The Syracusans did not make the least movement 


* Thucyd. |. vii. p. 509—513. Plat. in Nic. p. 536. Diod. p. 140, M1, 
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the second dry.. Nicias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused 
the transports to draw up in a line, at some distance from one 
another, in order that his galleys might retire behind them with 
safety, in case of a defeat. On the morrow, the Syracusans came 
up sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent in 
skirmishing, after which they retired. The Athenians did not sup- 
pose they would return, but imagined that fear had made. them 
fly: but having refreshed themselves with great diligence, and re- 
turning on board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, who 
were far from expecting them. The latter being. now forced to 
return immediately on board their ships, they catered them in 
great disorder, so that they had not time to draw them up in a line 
of battle, and most of the sailors were fasting. Victory did not 
long continue in suspense. The Athenians, after making a short 
and slight resistance, retired behind their line of transports. ‘The 
enemy pursued thither, and were stopped by the sailyards of those 
ships, to which were fixed dolphins of lead, which, being very 
heavy, had th2y fallen on tie enemy’s galleys, would have sunk 
them at once. The Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement, 
and a great number of soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

‘This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation.+ All the 
misfortunes he had met with, ever since the time Ire had first en- 
joyed the supreme command, came into his mind; and he now is 
involved inf a greater than“any of them, by his complying with the 
advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was revolving these gloomy 
ideas, Demosthones's flect was seen coming forward in great pomp, 
and with such an air as must fill the enemy with dread: it was 
new the day ¢ ver the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy-three 
galleys, on board of whic were 5000 fighting men, and about 3000 
archers, slingers, and bowmen., All these galleys were richly 
trimmed; their prows being adorned with shining streamers, man- 
ned-with stout rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing 
with the sound of clarions and trumpets; Demosthenes, having 
affected an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike terror into 
the enefRy. : 


This gallant sieht alarmed them indeed beyond expression. 
£ 3 : 


They cid not see any end, or even the least suspension, of their 
calamities; all they had hitherto done or sufiered was as nothing, 
and their work was to begin again. What hopes could they enter- 
tain of being able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, 


since, though a hostile carap was intrenched in the middle of — 


Attica, they were however able to send a secend army into Sicily, 
as considerable as the former; and their power, as well as their 


< 


courage, scomed, notwithstanding all their losses, instead of dimi- | 


nishing, to increase daily ? > 


Peep deg engine, so vioient was its motion, broke through a galley from the ‘deck {fe 
old. 
t Thucyd.! vii. p. 513-518. Plut.in Nic. p.537. Diod.p. 141, 142. 
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_ Demosthenes having made an exact inquiry into the state of 
imagined that it would not be proper for him to lose time 


as Nicias had done, who, haying spread a universal terror at his first 


arrival, became afterwards the object of contempt, for having win- 
tered in Catana, instead of going directly to Syracuse; and had 
afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of throwing troops into 
it. He flattered himself with the hopes, that he should be able to 
carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm 
which the news of his arrival would spread in every part of it, and 
by that means should immediately put an end to the war: other- 
wise he intended to raise the siege, and no longer harass and lessen 
the troops by fighting battles never decisive; nor quite exhaust the 
city of Athens, by employing its treasures in needless expenses, 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate! resolution of De- 
mosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take time to 
weigh things deliberately, that he might have no cause to repent of 
what he should do. He observed to nim, that the enemy would 
be ruined by deiays; that their provisions as well as money were 
entirely exhausted; that their allies were going to abandon them; 
that they must soon be reduce. to such extrenity, for want of pro- 
visions, as would force them to surrender, as they had before re- 
solved; for there were certain persons in Syracuse whe held a 
secret correspondence with Nicias, and exhoried him not to be im- 
patient, because the Syracusans were tired with the war and with 
Gylippus; and that should the necessity to which they were re- 
duced be ever solittle increased, they would surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not exp!sin himself clearly, and would not declare 
in express terms, that sure and certain advices were sent him of 
whatever was transacted in the city, his remonstrances were con- 
sidered as an effect of the timidity and slowness with which he 
had always been reproached. Such, said they, are his usual pro- 
traction, delays, distrusts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has 
deadened ali the vivacity, and extinguished all the ardour of the 
troops, in not marching them tinmediately against the enemy; but,on 
the contrary, by deferring to attack them till his owa fortes were 
weakened and despised. 'This made the rest of the generals and 
all the officers come over to Demosthenes’s opinion, and Nicias 
himself waz at last forced to acquiesce with it. _ 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose the wall 
which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined himself to 
the attack of Epipole, from a supposition that should he once be 
master of it, the wall would be quite undefended. He therefore 
took provisions for five days, with workmen, implements, and every 
thing necessary for him to defend that post after he should possess 
himself of it. As there was no going up to it in the day-tin.e un- 
discovered, he marched thither in the night with all his forces, 
followed by Eurymedon and Menander; Nicias staying behind to 
guard the camp. ‘They went up by the way of Euryelus, as before, 
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unperceived by the sentinels; attack the first intrenchment, and _ 
storm it, after killing part of those who defended it. - Demosthenes 
not satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour 'of his sol- 
diers from cooling, and not delay the execution of his designs, 
‘marches forward. During this interval, the forces of the city, 
sustained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the intrenchments. 
Being siezed with astonishment, which the darkness of the night 
increased, they were immediately repulsed and put to flight. .But 
as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force whatever might 
resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally againgshould time be 
allowed them to breathe and recover from their surprise, they are 
stopped on a sudden by the Beotians, who make a vigorous stand, 
and marching against the Athenians with their pikes presented, 
repulse them with great shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. 
This spreads a universal terror through the rest of the army.. 
Those who fled either force ulong such ag were advancing to their 
assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, turn their arms 
against them. 'They now were all mixed indiscriminately, it being. 

- impossible to discriminate objects in the horrors of a night, which 
was not so gloomy as éntirely to make them. imperceptible, nor yet 
light enough to distinguish those which were seen. The Athe- 
mians sought for one another to no purpose; and from their often 
asking-the word, by which only they were able to know one 
another, a strange confusion of sounds was heard; which occa- 
sioned no little disorder; jnct to mention that they, by this means, ' 
divulged the word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs; be- 
cause, by their being together and in a body, they had no occasion 
to repeat it. In the mes% time, these who were pursued, threw 
themselves from the top of the rocks, and many were dashed to 
pieces by the fall; and as most of those who had escaped straggled' 
from one another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut 
to pieces the next day by the enemy’s horse, who pursued them. 
Two thousand Athenians were slain in. this engagement, and @ 
great number cf arms were taken; those whe fled having thrown 
them awey, that they might be the better able to escape over the* 
precipices. - 


SECTION XIV 


The consternation with which the Athenians are siezed. They again hazard a sea- 
fight, and are defeated. 'They resolve to retire by land. Being close pursued by the 

- Syracusans, they surrender. Nicias and Demosthenes are sentenced to die, and exe- 
cuted. “The effect which the news of the defeat of the army produces in Athens. 


»” 


The Athenian generals,* after sustaining so great a loss, were 
great'y perplexed,,and did not know how to act inthe present dis- 
couragement and despair of the troops, who died daily, either’ by 
the diseases of the autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near 
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wliich they-were encainped. Demosthenes was of opinion, that: it 
“would be proper for them to leave the: country immediately, since 
had been so unsuccessful in‘so important an enterprise; espe- 
cially as the season was not too far advanced for sailing: and that 
they had ships enough to force a passage, in case tlie enemy should 
dispute it with them. Ile declared, that it would ‘be of much 
greater adyantage to oblige the enemy to raise their blockade of 
. Athens, than for them to continue that of Syracuse, by which they 
exhausted themselves to no purpose; that he was certain they 
would not be reinforced by a new army; and that they could not 
hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their com- 
mand., 

Nicias was sensible that the arguments his colleague used were 
very just, and he himself was of his opinion: but at the same time 
he was afraid, lest so public a confession of the weak condition to 
which they were reduced, and their resolution to leave Sicily (the 
report of which would certainly reach the enemy,) should complete 
the rnin of their affairs, and perhaps make them unable to execute 
their resolution when they should attempt it. Besides, they had 
some little hopes left that the besieged, being themselves reduced. 
to great extremity by their absolute want of provisions and money, 
would at last be inclined to surrender upon honourable terms. 

_ Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and wavering, he in- 
sinnated that he would not quit S.cily, till the Athenians should 
have first sent orders for that purpese; as he well knew that other- 
wise they would be highly displeased: that as those who were to: 
judge them had not been eye-w*tnesses of the state of things, they 
would be of a different opinion; and, at the instigation of some: 
erator, certainly condemn them: that most of those inen, who now 
exclaimed with the greatest ve/semence against the difficulties they 
laboured under, would then change their note, and accuse them of 
having been bribed to raise the sieve: tliat knowing’®o well as he 
did, the disposition and character of the Athenians, hie chose to die 
gloriously by the enemy's ‘sword, rather than be ignominiously 
voudemned by his fellow-citizens. 

‘These reasons, though they appeared very strong, were not yet 
able to convince Demosthenes; and it was still his opinion, that 
the only good choice they could make would be to retire. How- 
‘ever; as: he had been unsuccessful in his former preject, he wag 
afraid of insisting upon this; and he was the more inclined’ to 
necede to that of Nicias, from imagining, with many others, that. 
this general might have some secret resource, as he was so firmly 
resolved to stay. . 

Gylippus,* after having made the tour of Sicily, had brought? a 
great*body of troops with him. This new reinforcement terrified 

- the Athenians exceedingly, whose army diminished daily by sick-. 


*Thueyd. |. vil. p. 521--542. Plat. in Nic. p. 538... Diod. 1. xiii. p. H2—1&., 
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ness; and bey now began to repent their not having raised the 
siege, especially as the besieged were preparing to attack them 
both by sea and land. Besides, Nicias no longer opposed this reso- 
Jution, and only desired to have it kept secret. Orders were there- 
fore given, as privately as possible, for the fleet to prepare for set- 
ting sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going to set 
sail (wholly unsuspected hy the enemy, who were far from sur- 
mising they would leave Sic’'y so soon,) the moon was suddenly 
eclipsed in the middle of the night, and lost all its splendour; 
which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from ignorance 
and superstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, the causes 
of which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the conse- 
quences of it. ‘They then consulted the soothsayers; who being 
equally unacquainted with the reasons of this phenomenon, only 
augmented their consternation. It was the custom, after such 
accidents had happened, to suspend their enterprise but for three 
days. The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not set sail till 
three times nine days were past (these are Thucydides’s words,) 
which doubtless was a mysterious number in the opinion of the peo- 
ple. Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken venera- 
tion for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not return 
till the same cay of the next month; as if he had not seen the 
planet very clearly the instant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the interposition of the earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the intended 
‘departure of the Athenians being soon spread over the city, a reso- 
lution was taken to attack the besiegers both by sea and land. 
The Syracusans began the first day by attacking the intrench- 
ments, aud gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On the 
morrow they made a second attack;’and at the same time sailed, 
with seventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the Athenians. 
Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian fleet 
having spread along the shore to surround them, this movement 
proved fatal to him: for as he was detached from the body of the 
fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing their centre, attacked him, 
drove him vigorously into the gulf called Dascon, and there defeat- 
ed him entirely. Eurymedon lost his life in the engagement. 
They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them on shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land army, seeing 
the Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to return 
into their staccado, came down with part of his troops, in order to | 
charge the soldiers, in case they should be forced to run ashore, 
and to give his friends the more room to tow such galleys as. they 
should have taken. However, he was repulsed by the Tyrrheni 
ans, who were posted on that side, and obliged by the Athenians, 
who flew to sustain them, to retire, with some loss, as far as the 
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marsh called Lysimelia, which lay near it. Thedatter saved most 
of their ships, eighteen excepted, which were taken by the Syra- 
cusans, and their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, resolv- 
ing to burn the rest, they filled an old vessel with combustible ma- 
terials; and having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the 
wind against the Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the 
fire, and drove off the ship. ° 

Each side erected trophies: the Syracusans for the defeat of 
Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained the day before; 
and the Athenians, for their having driven part of the enemy into 
the marsh, and put the other part to flight. But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently disposed. The Syracusans, 
who had been thrown into the utmost consternation at the arrival 
of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a 
naval engagement, resumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of 
a ccmplete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on the con- 
trary, frustrated of their only resource, and overcome by sea, so 
contrary to their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had no 
thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to depriye them of all resource and prevent their 
escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was about 
500 paces wide, with galleys placed across, and other vessels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains, and at the same time made the re 
‘quisite preparations for the battle, in case they should have courage 
to engage again. When the Athenians saw themselves thus hem- 
med in, the generals and principal officers assembled, in order to 
deliberate on the present state of affairs. ‘They were in absolute 
want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbidden the 
people of Catara to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of 
_ their being able to retire; and they could not. procure any from 
other places, unless they were masters of the sea. This made 
them resolye to venture a sea-fight. With this view, they de- 
termined to leave their-old camp and their walls, which extended 
to the temple of Hercules; and to intrench themselves on the shore, 
near their ships, in the smallest compass possible. Their design 
was, to leave some forces in that place to guard their baggage and the 
sick; and to fight with the rest on board all the ships they had re- 
maining. They intended to retire to.Catana, in case they should 
be victorious; otherwise, to set fire to their ships, and to march by 
land to the nearest city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled 110 gal- 
leys (the others having lost their oars) with the flower of his in- 
fantry; and drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on shore. As the Athenians dreaded very 
much the beaks of the Syracusan galleye; Nicias had provided 
harping-irons to grapple them, in order to break the force of the 
blow, and to come immediately to close fight, as on shore. But 
the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part of 
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their galleys with leather, to prevent their being so easily laid Kola 
of... The commanders on botn sides had employed all their rheto- 
ric to animate their men; and none could ever have been prompted 
from stronger motives; for the battle which was going to be fought, 
was to determine, not only, their lives. and liberties, but alse the. 
fate of their country. - om 
The battle was very obstinate and bloody.. The Athenians being 
arrived at the mouth of the port, easily took those ships which de- 
fended the entrance of it; but when they attempted to break the 
chain of the rest to widen the passage, the enemy came-up from all 
quarters. As nesr 200 galleys came rushing on each side, tewards 
one narrow place, there must necessarily be a very great confu 
sion; and the vessels could not easily advance forward, or retire, 
nor turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for 
this reason, did very little execution: but there were very furious 
and frequent discharges. ‘The Athenians were overwhelmed with 
a shower of stones, which always did execution from what piace 
soever they were thrown; whereas they defended themselves only 
by shooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion of the ships. 
from the agitation of the sea, could not be well aimed, and by that. 
means the greatest part of them did littlé execution. Ariston.the 
pint had given the Syracusans this counsel. These discharges 
ing over, the soldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the ene- 
my's-ships in order to fight hand to hand: and it. often happened, 
that whilst they were climbing up one side, their own ships were en- 
tered on the other; and two or threeships would be grappled to one, 
which occasioned a great perplexity and confusion, Farther, the 
noise of the ships that dashed one against the other, together with 
the different cries of the victors and vanquished, prevented the 
orders of the officers from being heard. The Athenians wanted to 
force a passage, whatever might be the consequence, to sccure their. 
returh into their own country; and this the enemy employed their 
utmost efforts to prevent, in order that they might gain a more 
complete and more glorious-victory. The two land armies, which 
were drawn up on the highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the wall; whilst the rest, kneel- 
Ing in the temples, were imploring Heaven to give success to their 
citizens:. all these saw. clearly, because of their little distance from 
the fleets,.every thing that passed; and contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror. 
Attentive to; and. shuddering at, every movement, and the several 
changes which happened, they discovered the interest, they, took. in 
the-battle, by their fears, their hopes, their grief, thoir joy, by. dif-, 
ferent, cries and different. gestures;. stretching out their hands,. 
sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
times towards heaven, to implore the sueccour and protection of the 
gods. At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle 
and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight and driven against. the _ 
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_ The Syracusans, who were spectators of this victory, con- 
to the whole city, by a universal shout, the news of this 
The victors, now masters of the-sea, and sailing witha 
te) e wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; whilst ‘the 
Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpowered, did not so 
much as request that their dead soldiers might be deliveredto them, 
in order to pay the last sad. duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose ; either 
to attempt the passage-a second time, for which they had ships and 
soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and re- 
tire by land. Demosthenes proposed the former: but the sailors, 
in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, fully persuaded ‘that:it 
would be impossible for themto sustain a second engagement. | 

The second method was therefore resolved upon, and accord- 
ingly they prepared to set out imthe night, to conceal the march of 
their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very sensible 
that itwas of the utmost importanee not to suffer sd ereat.a body 
of forces to escape; since they otherwise might fortify themselves 
im some corner of the island, and:renew the war. The Syracusans — 
were at that time in the midst of their festivity and rejoicings ;‘and 
thinking of nothing but how they might best divert themselves, after 

-the toils they had sustained in fight. They were then solemnizing 
the festival of Hercules, which happened on that very day. To desire 
the Syracusans to take up arms again, in orderto pursue the enemy ; 
and to attempt to draw ‘them from their diversions, either by forceor | 
persuasion, would have been to no purpose; for which reason another 
expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent outa few horsemen, 
who were to pass for the friends of the Athenians, and ordered 
them to-cry cloud: Tell Nicias not to retire till day-light: for ‘the. 
Syracusans lie in ambush for him, and have seized on the passes. 
‘This false advice stopped Nicias at once; and he did not eyen set 
out the next day, in order that the soldiers might have more time to 
prepare for their departure; and carry off whatever might be ne- 
cessary for their subsistence, and abandon*the rest. rs 

The enemy had time enough for seizmg the avenues. “The next 
morning, early, they possessed themselves of the most difficult . 

-passes, fortified those places where the rivers were fordable, broke 
‘down the bridges, and spread detachments of horse up and down 
the plam; so that there was not one place through which the Athe- 
nians could pass without fightmg. ‘They set out upon their march © 
the third day after the battle, with design to retire to Catana. 
The whole army was in an inexpressible consternation, at the sight 
of the dead or dying, some of whom were left exposed ‘to wild 
beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. ‘Those who were 
sick and wounded conjured them with tears to take them > 
with the army, and held by their clothes when they were going; 
orélse, draggiag themselves after them, followed them asi faras 
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their strength would permit: and, when this failed, they had te” 
course to tears, sighs, imprecations, and sending up towards heaven 
plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods as well as 
men to avenge their cruelty, whilst every place echoed with Ja- 
mentations. . 

Tlie whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All mer 
were seized with the deepest melancholy. They were inwardly 
tortured with rage and anguish, when they represented to them- 
selves the greatness from which they were fallen, the extreme 
misery to which they were reduced, and the still greater evils from 
which they foresaw it would be impossible for them to escape. 
They could not bear the comparison, for ever present in their 
thoughts, of the‘triumphant state in which they had left Athens, in 
the midst of the good wishes and acclamations of the people; with 
the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and impreca+ 
tions of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and that which 
most deserved compassion, was Nicias. Dejected and worn out by” 
a tedious illness; deprived of the most necessary things, at a time 
when his age and infirmities required them most} pierced, not only 
with his private gricf, but still more with that of others, all which 
preyed upon his heart; this great man, superior to all his misfor- 
tunes, thought of nothing but how he might best comfort his sol- 
diers, and revive their courage... He ran up and down in all places, 
crying aloud, that matters were not yet desperate, and that other 
armies had escaped from greater dangers; that they ought not to 
-accuse themselves, or grieve immoderately, for misfortunes which 
they had not occasioned; that if they had offended some god, his 
vengeance must be satiated by this time; that fortune, after having 
so long favoured the enemy, would at last be tired of persecutinge 
them; that their bravery and their numbers made them still formi- 
dable (being still near 40,000 strong ;) that no city in Sicily would 
be able to withstand them, nor prevent their settling wherever 
they might think proper; that they had no more to de but’ take 
care severally of themselves, and march in good order; that by a’ 
prudent and good retreat, which was now become their only re- 
source, they would not only save themselves, but also their coun- 
try, and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the form of 
a phalanx; the first -being commanded by Nicias, and the second 
by Demosthenes, with the baggage in the centre. Being come to 
the river Anapis, they forced their passage, and afterwards were 
attacked by all the enemy’s cavalry, as well as archers, who dis- 
charged perpetually upon them. ‘They were annoyed in this man- 
ner during several day’s march; every one of the passes being 
guarded, and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of — 
their way. The enemy were unwilling to hazard a battle against 
en army which despair alone might render invincible ; and the in- 
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stant the Athenians presented the Syracusans battle, the latter re- 
tured; but whenever the former proceeded on their march, they 
advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

- Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable condition to which 
the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of provisions, and 
great numbers of them wounded, judged .t advisable to retire to- 
wards the sea, by a quite contrary way to that in which they then- 
marched, and to make directly for Camarina and Gela, instead of 
proceeding to Catana, as they first intended. They set out in the 
might, after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat was 
made in great confusion and disorder, as generally happens to great 
armies during the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the 
enemy is not far off. However, the van-guard, commanded by Ni- 
cias, went forward in good order; but above half of the rear-guard, 

with Demosthenes at their head, quitted the rain body, and lost 
their way. On the next day the Syracusans, who, on the report 

of their retreat, had marched with extraordinary diligence, came 

up with him about noon; and having surrounded him with their 
horse, they drove him into a narrow place enclosed with a wall, 

where his soldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, at the close of 

the day, that they were oppressed with fatigue and covered with 
wounds, they gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of 

them accepted; and afterwards spared the lives of the rest, who 
surrendered at discretion with Demosthenes, after having stipu- 

lated that they should not be put to death, nor sentenced to per- 

_petual imprisonment. About 6000 soldiers surrendered on these 

conditions. 

Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river Hrineus, and 
passing it, eucamped on a mountain, where the enemy came up 
with him the next day, and summoned him to surrender at discre- 
tion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias could not persuade him- 
self at first, that what they told him concerning that general was 
true, and therefore desired leave to send some horse for informa- 
tion. Upon their returning with the news that Demosthenes had - 
really surrendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, upon condition that they would permit him to 
leave the country with his forces, and to give as many Athenians 
for hostages, as he should be obliged. to pay ‘talents. But the 
enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and insolence, and re- 
newed the attack. Nicias»though in absolute want of all things, 
nevertheless sustained the charge the whole night, and marched 
towards the river Asinarus. Whenthey were got to the banks of 
it, the Syracusans commg up to them, drove most of them into the 
stream; the rest having already plunged voluntarily into it to 
quench their thirst. Here the greatest and most bloody carnage was: 
made, the poor wretches being butchered without the least pity as: 
they were drinking. WNicias, finding all lost, and unabie to bear 
this dismal spectacle, surrendered at discretion, upon condition 
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thet Gylippus should discontinue the. fight, and-spare ‘the restiof 
his army. A great number were killed, and Pe ts 
so that oll Sicily was filled with them. The Athenians seem to 
have-been displeased with their general,* for surrendering inthis 
Manner at discretion; and for this reason -his name was omitted 
ana public monume’t, on which were engraved the names «of 
these commanders who had lost their lives in «fighting for their 
country. re —s 
The victors adorned, with the arms ‘taken from the prisoners; 
the finest and largest trees on the banks ef the «iver, and madea 
kind of trophies of those trees; and crowning themselves ‘with 
chaplets of flowers, dressing their horses in the richest caparisons, 
and croppiig the manes cf those of their enemies, they entered 
iriumphantly into Syracuse, after having happily terminated the most 
considerable war m which they had ever been-engaged with the 
Greeks ; and won, by their strength and valour,a most signal and 
eomplete victory. The next day a council was held, to deliberate 
en what was to be done-with the prisoners. Diocles, one -of ‘the 
jJeaders ef the greatest authority emong the people, proposed, that 
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- a] the Athenians who were born of free parents, and all such Sici- 


lians as had jomed with them, should be imprisoned in the quarries, 
and only two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
daily ; that the slaves and all the allies should be.publicly sold;.and 
that the two Athenian generals should be first seourged with rods, 
and. afterwards put to-death. ; 
This last article was excecdindly disliked by all Wise and mode- 
“yate: Syracusans.t flevmocrates, who was very famous. for his 
probity and justice, attempted to make some remonstranees te the 
people, but they would not hear him: and the shouts which echeed 
on all sides, prevented hin {rem continuing his speech. At that 
instant, an ancient man,! venerable for his age.and gravity, who in 
this war had lost two sons, the only heirs to his name and-estate, 
made his servants carry him to the tribunal, and the instant he ap- 
peared a profound s:lence ensued. You here behold, says he,an 
unfortunute futher, who has felt more than any other Syracusan the 
. fatal effects of this war, by the deat, of two sons, who formed-all the 
consaickion, ond were the only supports, of my oidage.. Tcannot in- 
deed. forbear admiring their couraze and felicity, in sacrificing to 
their country’s welfare, a tife which they would one day have been 
deprived of by the common course of natyre: but then I cannot but be 
sivengiy affected with the cruel wound which their death has madein 
“my heart; nor forberr hating und délesting the. Athenians, thevau- 
thors of this unhappy war, as he murderers of my children. But, 
however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, whichis, that I am-tess 
sensible.to my private affliction, than to the honour of my country: 
and Isee it ready to expose itself to eternal infamy, by the barbarous 
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advice which ws now given you.. The Athenians indeed merit the: 
worst treatment, and every kind of punrshment that can be inflicted 
on them, for so unjustly declaring war against us; but have not the 
,the avengers of crimes, punished them and revenged us suffi- 
y? When thir generals laid down their arms and surrendered, 
did they not do this in the hopes of having their lives spared? 
And if we put them to death, will it be possible for us to avoid the just 
reproach, of our having violated the law of nations, and dishonoured 
our victory by the most barbarous cruelty? What! will you suffer 
your glory to be thus sullied in the face of the wholeworld ; and have 
at said, that a nation, who first dedicated « temple ia their city to 
Clemency, found not any in yours ? Surely victories and triumphs do 
not giveimmortal glory to a city; but the exercising mercy towards 
avanquished enemy, the using moderation in the greatest prosperity, 
eo rane offend the gods by a haughty and insolent pride. Yow 
tless have not forgotten that this Nicias, whose fate you are going 
to pronounce, wae the very man who pleaded your eause in the assem 
bly of the Athenians; and employed all his credit, and the whole 
power of hix eloquence, to dissuade his country from embarking in 
this war. Should you therefore pronounce sentence of death on this 
worthy Senerul, would it be a just reward for the zeal he showea for 
your interest? JVith regard to myself, death weuld be less grievous 
4o me than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by my coun 
trymen and fellow-citizens. 

* The people seemed moved to compassion at this speech, espe- 
cially as, when this venerable old man first aseended the tribunal, 
they expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on those who 
had brought all his calamities upon him, instead of suing fer their 
pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated, 
with yehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their republie 
had exercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, and even 
to their ancient allies, the inveteracy which their commanders 
had shown against Syracuse, and the evils they would have made 
it suffer, had they been victorious; the afflictions and groans of 
infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death of their 
ebildren and near relations, whose manes could be eppeased no 
other way than by the blood of their murderers; on these repre- 
sentatrons, the people returned to their sanguinury resolution, and 
followed Diocles’s advice in every respect. Gylrppus used his ut- 
most endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to bim (especially as he had taken them,) in order to carry 
themtoLacedemon. But his demand was rejected with a haughty 
scorn, and the two generals were put to death. ; 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear shedding tears at 
the tragical fate of these two illustrious personages; and particn- 
larly fe: Nicias, who, of all men of his time, seemed least to:merit 
so ignominious and untimely an end. When people recollected 
~~ i and \ acca he had made to prevent this war; 
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and, on the other side, when they considered how high a regard . 
he had always retained for things relating to religion; the greatest - 
part of them were temptedrto exclaim against Providence, when 
they saw a man, who had ever shown the highest reverence for 
the gods, and had always exerted himself to the utmost for their , 
honour and worship, so ill rewarded by them, and meeting with no. 
better fate than the most abandoned wretched. But it is no won . 
der that the calamities of good men should inspire the heathens 
with such thoughts, and make them murmur and despond; since 
they did not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the cor- 
ruption of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (the public prisons 
of Syracuse ;) where, crowded one upon the other, they suffered 
incredible torments for eight months. Here they were: for ever 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather; scorched in the day- 
time by the burning rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the 
colds of autumn; poisoned by the stench of their own excrements, 
by the carcasses of those wino died of their wounds and of sick- : 
ness ; in fine, worn out by hunger and thirst; for the daily allow- 
anc< to each was but a small measure of water, and two of meal. 
Those who were taken cut of this place two months after, in order 
to be sold as slaves (many of whom were citizens who had conceal- 
ed their condition,) found a less rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their 
patience; and a certain air of probity and modesty, were of great 
advantage to them; for they were either soon restored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindest and most generous treatment from 
their masters. Several of them even owed the good usage they 
met w.th to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies they 
repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them; so 
that when they returned to their own country, they went and 
saluted that poet cs their deliverer; and informed him of the ad- 
mirable effect wrought in their favour by his verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens,* the citizens 
would not believe it “at first; and were so far from giving credit to 
it, that they sentenced that man to death who had first published it. 
But when it was confirmed, all the Athenians were seized with the 
utmost consternation; and, as if themselves had not decreed the 
war, they vented vheir rage and resentment against the oratore 
who had promoted the enterprise, as well as against the sooth- 
sayers, who, by theit oracles of fictitious prodigies, had flattered 
them with the hopes of success. They had never been reduced to 
so deplorable a condition as at present, having neither horse, foot, 
money, galleys, nor mariners ; in a word, they were in the deepest . 
despair, expecting every moment that. the enemy, elate with so 
great a victory, and strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
come and invade Athens, both by sea and land, with all the forces: 


* Thucyd. |. viii, p. 551--553.  Plut. de Garrulit. p. 509. 
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of Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe,* speaking of the 
battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there that the 
troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were ruined and sunk ; 
and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the Athenians 
_ were miserably shipwrecked. 
The Athenians however did not suffer themselves to be wholly 
dejected, and resumed courage. They now resolved to raise 
money on all sides, and to import timber for building ships, in order 
to awe the allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the island of 
Eubea. They retrenched all superfluous expenses, and established 
a new council of ancient men, who were to weigh cnd examire all 
affairs before they should be proposed to the people. In fine, they 
omitted nothing which might be of service in the present conjunc-’ 
ture; the alarm in which they were, and their common danger, 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the necessities of the 
state, and docile to all advice that might promote its interests. 


-6Oe- 
CHAPTER II. 


Sxer. I. Consequences of the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. Revolt of the allies, 
Alcibiades grows into great power with Tissaphernes, 


Nineteenth and twentieth years of the War. 


A.M.3591. ~- Tse defeat of the Athenians} before Syracuse was 
Aut. J.C. 413. the cause of great movements throughout all Greece. 
The states, who had not yet joined either side, and waited to be 
determined by the event, resolved to declare against them. The 
allies of the Lacedemonians believed, that the tine Was come to de- 
liver them for ever from the expenses of a war which lay very heavy 
upon them, by the speedy and final ruin of Athens. Those of the 
‘Athenians, who followed them only out of constraint, seemg no 
appearance of any future resource for that republic, after the dread- 
_ ful blow it had received, thought it best to take advantage of so 
favourable a conjuncture for throwing off the yoke of dependance, 
and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of this kind inspired the 
Lacedemonians with great views which were supported by the 
hopes they had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them 
in the spring with a naval army, augmented by the ruin of the 
Athenian fleet. : r m 
In fact,t the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Lesbos, with several 
others, gave the Lacedemonians to understand, that they were 
ready to quit the party of the Athenians if they would take them 


* Hic primum opes illius civitatis victe, comminute, depresseque sunt: in hoe 
portu Atheniensium nobilitatis, imperii, glorie naufragium factum existimatur. Cis. 
an Verr. 7. n. 97. 
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under their protection. At the.same time came deputies from Tis- 
saphernes and Pharnabazus. The first was governor of Lydia and ° 
Tonia, the other of the Hellespont. Those viceroys. of Darius 
wanted neither application nor zeal for the interest of their mas- 
ter. ‘Tissaphernes, ~romising to furnish the Lacedemonians with 
all the necessary expenses for their troops, pressed them to arm 
directly, and to join him; because the Athenian fleet prevented 
him from levying the usual contributions in his province; and had 
- put it out of his power to remit those of the preceding years to 
the king. He hoped besides with that powerful aid to get into his 
hands with more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted in 
Caria, and whom he had the king’s orders te send to him dead or 
alive. This was Amorges, a bastard of Pissuthnes. Pharnabazus 
at the samc time demanded ships to draw off the cities of the Hel- 
lespont from their subjection to the Athenians; who prevented him 
also from levying the tributes of his government. 

The Lacedemonians thought it proper to begin by satisfying Tis- 
saphernes; and the influence of Alcibiades contributed very much . 
to the taking that resolution. He embarked with Chalcideus for 
Chio, which took up arms. upon their arrival, and declared for the 
Lacedemonians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athenians re- 
solved to take the 1000 talents out of the treasury,* which had 
been deposited there from the beginning of the war, after havin 
repealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revolte 
soon after. 'Tissaphernes, having joined his troops with those of 
Sparta, attacked and took the city of Iasus, in which Amorges had - 
shut himself up,t who was taken alive and sent into Persia. That 
governor gave a month’s pay to the whole army, at a drachma, or 
tenpence, a day to each soldier, observing that he had* orders to 
give them only half that sum for the future. . 

It wag at. this time that Chalcideus made a treaty with Tissa- 
phernes in the name of the Lacedemonians,{ of which one of the 
principal articles was, that all the country which had been subject 
to the king or his predecessors should remain in his hands. It wag 
renewed some time after by Theramenes, another general of the 
Lacedemonians, with some small alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, that too great 
- concessions had been made tothe king of Persia, in giving up all 
the places held by himself or his. ancestors, as this was to make 
him master of the greatest part of Greece, of Thessaly, Loeris, 
amd the whole country as far as Boeotia, without mentioning the 
islands; from whence the Lacedemonians would appear rather to 
have enslaved Greece, than re-established its liberty. It was 
therefore necessary to make farther alterations in it, with which 
Tissaphernes and tlie other governors made great difficulties to 


a72--576. 
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comply.. A new treaty was however concluded, as we shall see in 
the sequel. Ot é ; 
_In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for Lacedemon, 
to which Alcibiades contributed very much. Agis,* who was 
already his enemy im consequence of the injury he had received 
from him, could not endure the glory he had acquired; for nothing 
was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally 
said, that the success of all enterprises was owing to him. The 
most powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same senti- 
ments of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at length, 
by their intrigues, obliged the principal m..gistrates to send orders 
into Ionia for putting him to death. Alcibiades being secretly ap- 
prised of this order, did not discontinue his services to the Lace- 
deimonians, but kepi himself so well upon his guard, that he avoided 
al] the snares which were laid for him. 
A M. 3593. For his better security he threw himself into the 
Ant. J. 0.411. protection of Tissaphernes, the great king’s governor 
at Sardis, and was not long without seeing himself in the highest 
degree of credit and authority in the court of the barbarian. For 
this Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend to- | 
knaves and bad men, and set no value upon simplicity and integrity, 
infinitely admired the versatility of Alcibiades, the ease with which 
he assumed all kind of manners and characters, and his great abilit 
in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there was no heart so hard 
or temper so untractable, as to hold out against the graces and 
charms of his conversation and intimacy. Eventhose, who feared 
and enyied him most, enchanted in a manner by his affable air and 
engaging behaviour, could not dissemble the infinite satisfaction — 
they felt in seeing and conversing with him. 

Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very haughty and 
brutal, and the man who of all the Persians most hated the Greeks, 
was so much taken with the complaisance and insinuations of Alci- 
biades, that he gave himself wholly up to him, and flattered him 
more than he was flattered by him: insomuch that he gave the 
name of Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of his gardens, 
as well from the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the 
verdure of its groves, as the surprising beauty of its retreats and 
solitudes, which art and nature seemed to vie with each other in 
embellishing, and wherein a more than royal magnificence was dis- 

layed. 
: Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety for him ia 
the party of the Spartans, and who always apprehended the re- 
sentment of Agis, began to do them ill offices with Tissaphernes, 
to prevent his aiding them with ail his forces, and ru‘aing the Athe- 
nians entirely. He had no difficulty in bringing the ?ersiaus inte 
his views; which were conformable to nis master’s interests, and te 
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the orders he had received from him. For ever since the famous — 
treaty concluded under Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring to at- 
tack the Greeks with open force, took other measures to ruin them. 


a They endeavoured covertly to excite divisions amongst them, and 


to foment troubles by considerable sums of money, which they 
found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and sometimes to 
Sparta. They applied themselves so successfully to keep up a 
balance of power between those two republics, that the one could 
never entirely reduce the other. They granted them only slight 
aids, that could effect nothing decisive, in order to undermine them 
insensibly, end exhaust hoth parties gradually, by weakening them 
by the means of one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability of 
ministers consist; who from the recess of their cabinets, without 
noise or commotion, without any great expenses, or setting nu- 
merous armies on foot, succeed in weakening the states whose 
power gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic divisions 
-among them, or by promoting the jealousy of their neighbours, in | 
order to set them at variance with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy gives us ne 
very favourable idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce them- 
selves, powerful as they were, to su@h mean, obscure, and indirect 
measures, was to confess their weakness, and their inability, as 
they believed, to attack their enemies with open force, and to re- 
-duce them by honourable means. Besides, is it consistent with 
justice to employ such methods towards states, against whom 
there is no foundation of complaint, who live in peace under the 
faith of treaties, and whose sole crime is the apprehension of their 
being one day in a condition to do hurt? Is it lawful by secret 
bribes, to lay snares for the fidelity of subjects, and to be the ac- 
complice of their treasons, by putting arms into their hands against 
their native country? y : realy 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Persia have ac- 
quired, if, content with the vast and rich domimons which Provi- 
dence had given them, they had employed their good offices, power, 
and even treasures, to reconcile the neighbouring states with exch 
other, to remove their jealousies, to prevent injustice and oppres- 
sion; and if, feared and honoured by them all, they had made 
themselves the mediators of their differences, the security of their 
peace, and the guarantee of their treaties. Can any conquest, 
however great, be compared with such glory? 

Tissaphernes acted upon othe ~ principles, and had no thought 
but of preventing the Greeks from being in a condition to attack 
the Persians, their common enemy. He therefore entered freely 
into the views of Alcibiades, and at the same time that he declared 
himself opealy for the Lacedemonians, did not fail to assist the 
Athenians underhand, and by a thousand secret methods; deferrin 
the payment of the Lacedemonien fleet, and retarding the arriv 
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of the Pheenician ships, of which he had long kept them in hop 
He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his 
friendship and esteem, which rendered that general equally consi- 
derable to both parties. The Athenians, who had sadly expe- 
rienced the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, were not 
now to repent their passing sentence of condemnation upon him. 
Alcibiades also on his side extremely sorry to see the Athenians in 
so mournful a situation, began to fear thet if the city of Athens 
were to be entirely ruined, he might fall into the hands of the 
Spartans, who mortally hated him. 7 


SECTION II. 


‘The return of Alcibiades to Athens negotiated upon condition of establishing the 
aristocratical, in the room of the democratical government. Tissaphernes concludes 
& new treaty with the Lacedemonians. 


The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Samos,* 
where they had all their forces. From thence with their fleet 
they reduced all.the cities that nad abandoned them vader their 
obedience, kept the rest in their duty, and found themselves still 
in a condition to make head against their enemies, over whom they 
had obtained several advantages. But they were afraid of Tissa- 
phernes, and the 150 Phenician ships which he hourly expected; 
and rightly perceived that, if so powerful a*fleet should join the 
enemy, there was no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, 
who was well infornied of all that passed among the Athenians, 
sent secretly to the principal of them at Samos, to sound their sen- 


' timents, and let them know, that he was not averse to returning to 


Athens, provided the administration of the republic were put into 
the hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the populace, 
who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers went from 

amos, with design to concert with him the proper measures for 
the success of that undertaking. He promised to procure the 
Athenians not only the favour of Tissaphernes, but of the king 
himself, upon condition they would abotish the democracy or popu- 
Jar government; because the king would place more confidence in 
the engagements of the nobility, than upon those of the incon- 
stant and capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and conceived 
great hopes cf exonerating themselves from part of the public im- 
ere because as they were the richest of the people, the 

urden lay heaviest upon them, and of making their country triumph 
after having possessed themselves of the government. At their 
return, they began by bringing over such as were most proper to 
share in their design; after which they caused a report to be spread 
amongst the troops, that the king was inclined to declare in favour 
of the Athenians, and to pay the army, upon condition that Alci- 
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biades were reinstated, and the popular government abolished — 
‘Theat proposal surprised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at 
first; but the clarm of gain, and the hope of change to their ad- 
vantage, soon softened what was harsh and offensive in it, and even 
made them ardently desire the recall of Alcibiades. 

- Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alcibiades 
cared as little for an oligarchy, as he did for the democracy, and 
that in decrying the people’s conduct, he had no other view than to 
acquire the favour and confidence of the nobility for his own te- 
establishment, had the boldness to oppose the resolutions which 
were about to take place. _He represented, that the change they 
meditated might very probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the 
state; that it was very unlikely that the king of Persia would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, which 
was so much more advantageous to him; that this change would 
not retain the allies in their duty, nor bring over those who had re- 
nounced it, as. they would persist in preferring their liberty; that 
the government of a small number of rich and powerful persons 
would not be more favourable to either the citizens or allies than 
that. of the people, because ambition was the great cause of all 
misfortunes iu a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of 
all troubles for the aggrandizing of themselves; that a state suf- 
fered more oppressions and violences under the rule of the nobility 
_ than under that of the people, whose authority kept the former 
within due bounds, and was the asylum of such as they desired to 
oppress; that the allies were too well acquainted with these truths 
from their own experience, te want any lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstranees, wise as they were, had no effect. Pisan- 
der was sent to Athens with some of the same faction, to propose 
the return of Alcibiades, an alliance with Tissaphernes, and> the 
abolition of the democracy. ‘They represented that, by changing 
the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens might obtain a 
powerful aid from the king of Persia, which would be a certain 
means to triumph over Sparta. Upon this proposal great numbers 
exclaimed against it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. 
They alleged, amongst other reasons, the imprecations pronounced. 
by the priests, and all the other ministers of religion, against him, 
and even against such as should propose to recall him. But Pisan- 
der, advancing into the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether 
they knew any other means to save the republic in the deplorable 
condition to which it was reduced; and as it was admitted there 
were none, he added that the, preservation of the state was the 
question, and not the authority of the laws, which might he provided 
for in the sequel; but at present there was no other method for the 
attainment of the king’s friendship and that of Tissaphernes. 
Though this change was very offensive to the people, they 
gave their consent to it at length, with the hope of re-establish- 
ing the democracy hereafter, as Pisander had promised; and 
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‘decreed that he should go with ten more deputies to treat. 

i Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, and that in the mean time Phry- 
nicus should be recalled, and another general appointed to command 
the fleet in his stead. Bode 
' The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so good a disposition 
as they had been made to hope. He was afraid of the Lacede- 
monians, but was unwilling to render the Athenians: too powerful. 
Tt was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two 
parties always at war, in order to weaken and consume: them by 
each other. He therefore made great difficulties. He demanded 
at first, that the Athenians should abandon all Jonia to him, and 
afterwards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring islands. 
Those demands being complied with, he farther required, ina third 
interview, permission to fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian - 
seas; which had been expressly provided against in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon broke: 
up the conferences with indignation, and perceived that Alcibiades: 
liad imposed upon them. , 

Tissaphernes, without loss of time, concluded a new treaty with 

the Lacedsemonians; in which, what had displeased in the two 
preceding treaties was retrenched. The article which yielded to 
Persia the countries in general, that had been im the actual posses- 
sion of the reigning king Darius, or his predecessors, was limited 
to the provinces of Asia. The king engaged to defray all ex- 
penses of the Lacedwmonian fleet, in the condition it. then wasy 
till the arrival of that of Persia; after which they were to sup- 
port it themselves; unless they should choose that the king 
should pay it, to be reimbursed after the conclusion of the 
war. It was farther agreed, that they.should unite their forces, 
and continue the war, or make peace, by common consent. Tis- 
saphernes, to keep his promise, sent for the fleet of Phcenicia.. 
This treaty was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the 
twentieth of the Peloponnesian war. 


SECTION Hf. 


‘The whole authority of the Athenian government having been vested in 400 persong 
they make a tyrannical abuse of their power, and are deposed. AlJcibiadesis recalled. 
After various accidents, and several considerable victories, he returns in triumph te: 
Athens, and is appointed generalissimo. He causes the great mysteries to. be cele-. 
brated, and departs with the fleet. 


“ 


From the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth year of the War. 


Pisander,* at his return to Athens, found the change he had’ 
proposed at his setting out much forwarded, to which he soon after 
‘put the last hand. To give a form to this new government, he 
caused ten commissioners, with absolute power, to be appointed, 
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who. were however at a certain fixed time to give the people an 
account of what they had done. At the expiration of that term, 
the general assembly was summoned, wherein their first resolution 
wag, that every one should be admitted to make such proposals as 
he thought fit, without being liable to any accusation of infringing 
the law, or to any penalty in consequence. It was afterwards de- 
creed, that a new council should be formed, with full power to ad- 
minister the public affairs, and to elect new magistrates. For — 
this purpose five presidents were established, who nominated 100 
persons, including themselves. Each of these chose and agso- 
-eiated three more at his own pleasure, which made in all 400, in 
whom an absolute power was lodged. But to amuse the people, 
and to console them with a shadow of popular government, whilst 
they instituted a real oligarchy, it was said that the Four Hun- 
dred should call a council of 5000 citizens, to assist them when 
they should judge it necessary. The council and assemblies of the 
people were held as usual; nothing was done however but by the 
order of the Four Hundred. The people of Athens were deprived 
in this manner of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a 
hundred years, after having abo‘ished the tyranny of the Pisis- 
tratide. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the separa 
tion of the assembly, the Four Hundred armed with daggers, and. 
attended by 120 young men, whom they made use of when any 
execution required it, entered the senate, and compelled the sena 
tors to retire, after having paid them the arrears due upon their 
salaries. They elected new magistrates out of their own body, 
observing the usual ceremonies upon such occasions. They did 
not think proper to recall those who were banished, lest they 
should be obliged to authorize the return of Alcibiades, of whose 
uncontrollable spirit they were apprehensive, and who would soon 
haye made himself master of the people. Abusing their power in 
a tyrannical manner, some they put to death, others they banished, 
confiscating their estates with impunity. All who ventured to op- 
pose this change, or even to complain of it, were butchered upon 
false pretexts; and those weuld have met with a bad reception 
who demanded justice of the murderers. The Four Hundred, 
soon after their establishment, sent ten deputies to Samos ta gain. 
the concurrence of the army. | 

All that had passed at Athens was already known there,* and 
the news had enraged the soldiers to the highest degree. They 
deposed immediately several of their chiefs, whom they suspected, — 
and put others into their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasy- 
bulus were the principal, and in highest credit. Alcibiades was 
recalled, and chosen generalissimo by the whole ermy. They 
were desirous to sail directly for the Pireens to attack the tyrants — 


* Thucyd. |. vit. p. 595-04. Plat. in Alcib. p. 003. _ Died. p. 165. 
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But he op™sed it, representing that it was necessary he should 
first have an interview with Tissaphernes, and that as they had 
chosen him general, they might rely upon him for the care of the 
war. He set out immediately for Miletus. His principal design ~ 
was to show himself to that governor with all the power with 
which he had been invested, and to let him see that he was in a con- 
dition to do him much good or much harm. The consequence of 
which was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tissa- 
phernes, he now awed Tissaphernes no .ess by the Athenians; 
and we shall see in the sequel that this interview was not un- 
necessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more in 
fiamed than at first. The deputies of the Four Hundred had ar- 
rived there during his absence, and had endeavoured in vain to 
justify the alteration made at Athens tothe soldiery. Their dis- 
courses, which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, served ' 
only to exasperate them more, and they earnestly demanded to be 
led against the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this 
occasion, as every body else would have done in consequence of 
having been raised to so high a dignity by the favour of the people: 
fur he did not think himself obliged to an absolute and implicit 
compliance with their inclinations in every thing, though from an 
exile and fugitive, they had made him general of so great a fleet, 
and so numerous and frmidable an army: but, asa statesman and — 
great politician, he believed it his duty to oppose the blind fury that 
hurried them on into evident danger, and to prevent them from 
committing a fault which must have been attended with their utter 
ruin. ‘This wise steadiness preserved the city of Athens. For 
had they sailed thither at first, the enemy would have made them- 
selves masters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all the islands, without 
resistance; whilst the Athenians, by carrying the war into their 
own city, would have exhausted their whole forces against one an- 


-other. He prevented the deputies from being ill-treated, and dis 


missed them; saying, that he did not object to the 500 citizens 
having the supreme authority in the republic, but that it was 
meeessary to depose the Four Hundred, and to re-establish the 
senate. 

During these commotions,* the Phenician fleet, which the La- 
cedemonians impatiently expected, approached, and news came 
that it was arrived at Aspendus.t ‘Tissaphernes went to meet it ; 
nobody being able to divine the true cause of that journey. He 
had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the Lacedemonians with the - 
hopes of so powerful an aid, and to put a stop to their progress by’ 
making them ‘yait.its arrival. It was believed that his journey had 
the same motive; to prevent their doing any thing in his absence, 
and that their soldiers and mariners might abany for want of pay 


© Thucyd. 1. vili. p. 604. 606. t A city of Pamphytia. 
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However this might be, he did not bring the fleet w'‘t: him, from 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which was the 
k.ng of Persia’s interest, and of exhausting both parties by the 
length of the war. For it would have been very easy for him to have 
put an end to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, as the La- 
cedemonians alone were already as strong at sea as the Athenians. 
His frivolous excuse, of its not being complete, which he alleged 
as the reason for not. bringing it with him, sufficiently. shows that 
he had other motives for his ccnduct: 

The return of the deputies without success,* who had been sent 
to Samos, and the answer of Alcibiades, excited new troubles in 
the city, and gave a mortal wound to the authority of the Four 
Hundred. The tumult increased exceedingly when news was 
ahi I the enemy, after having beaten the fleet which had . 

een sent by the Four Hundred to the aid of Euba@a, had made 
themselves masters of the island. Athens was in the highest ter~ 
ror and consternation on this account. For neither the defeat im 
Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of such importance as the 
loss of this island, from whence the city received considerable sup- 
plies, and almost all its provisions. If in the confusion in which» - 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the victorious fleet 
had fallen upon the port, as it might have done, the army of Samos: 
would have been indispensably obliged to have flown to the defence 
of their country; and then the republic would have had only the- 
city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For the Hellespont, 
Tonia, and all the islands, seeing themselves abandoned, would 
have been reduced to choose a side, and go over to the Pelopon- 
nesiais. But the enemy were not capable of such great designs; 
and this was not the first time that the Lacedemonians had been. 
observed to have lost them advantages by their natural slowness 
and procrastination. : 

Athens without delay deposed the Four Hundred, as the euthors: 
of all the troubles and divisions under which they groaned. Alci- 
biades was recalled by unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited 
to make all possible haste to the assistance of the city. But jrdg- 
ing, that if he returned immediately to Athens, he should owe 
his recall to the compassion and favour of the people, he resolved 
to render his return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve it by 
A.M. 3595. seme considerable exploit. For this purpose, leaving 
Ant. J.C. 409. Samos with’a small number of ships, he cruised about 
the islands of Cos and Cnidos; and having learnt that Mindarus, 
the Spartan admiral, was sailing towards the Hellespont with his 


_ Whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit of him, he steer- 


ed that way with the utmost diligence to support them, and arrived 
happily with his eighteen vessels, at the time that the fleets were 
engaged near Abydos ina battle, which lasted till night, without 


* Thucyd. 1. viil. p. 607—614. Plut. in Alcib. p. 206-210. Diod. p. 171, 172, & 
475, 177,°& 189—192, ' . 
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radvantage on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans new 
a e at first, who believed him still their friend, ter dispirited 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in 
the admiral’s galley, fell upon the Lacedemonians, who were © 
, and were vigorously pursuing the Athenians, put them 
to flight, droye them ashore; and, animated by his success, sunk 
their vessels, and made a great slaughter of the soldiers, who had 
thrown themselves into the sea to save themselves by swim- 
ming; though Pharnabazus spared no pains to assist them, and 
had advanced at the head of his troops to the coast, to favourtheir — 
ight, and to save their ships. The Athenians, after having taken — 
thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they had lost, erected a 
trophy. 
A.M. il Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to 
Ant. J.C. 408. desire to appear before Tissaphernes,- in his trium- 
phant equipage, and to make him rich presents, as well in his own, a® 
in the name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore: 
with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of the Athe~ 
‘nians. But he did not meet with the favourable reception he ex- 
. peeted. For Tissaphenes, who knew he was accused by the Laces 
demonians, and feared that the king would punish him at length for 
not having executed his orders, found Alcibiades presenting himself 
very opportunely, and caused him to be seized and sent prisoner ta 
Sardis: to shelter himself by that injustice from the representations 
of the Lacedemonians. % 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get a horse, 
escaped from his guaxds, and-fled to Clazomene, where, to revenge» 
himself on Tissaphernes, he gave out, that he had set him at hber- 
ty. From Clazomene, he repaired to the Athenian fieet, where he: 
was joined by Theramenes with twenty _ from Macedonia, and» 
by ‘Thrasybulus with twenty more from Thasos. He sailed from 
thence te Parium inthe Propontis. All those ships, to the number 
of fourseore and six, being come thither, he left that place in the: 
night, and arrived the next morning at .Proconnesus, a small isle 
near Cyzicum. He heard there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicums. 
with Pharnabazus and his land army. He rested that whole day: ' 
at Proconnesus. On the morrow he harangued his soldiers, and re 
presented to them the necessity chere was for attacking the enemy’ 
by Sea and land, and for making themselves masters of Cyzicum; 
demonstrating, at tne same time, that without a complete and abso~ 
lute victory, they couid have neither provisions nor money. He 
had taken great care that. the enemy should be apprized of his ap-. 
proach. Tounntele for him, a great storm of rain and thunder, . 
followed by a thick gloom, helped him to concea. his enterprise so 
suecessfully, that not enly the enemy were prevented from per~ 
ceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians themselves, whom he 
had caused to embark with precipitation, did not kaow that he had 
i i anchor and put to sea. 
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When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedsmonian fleet ap- 


peared, exercising at some distance before the port Alcibiades, — 


who was apprehensive that the enemy, upon the sight of so great a 
number of ships, would make for the harbour, ordered the captains 


to-keep back a little, and to follow him at a good distance; and- 
taking only forty vessels, he advanced towards the enemy, to offer 
them battle. The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and de-— 
spising his small number, advanced against him, and began the — 


fight. But when they saw the rest of the Athenian fleet come up, 
they immediately lost courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty 


of his best ships, pursued them to the shore, landed, and killed a— 


great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and Pharnabazus 
opposed his efforts in vain; the first, who fought with astonishing 
valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. 

The-Athenians by this victory, which made them masters-of the 
stain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, and by the 
taking of Cyzicum, not only possessed themselves of the Hel- 
lespont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of that sea. Let 
ters were intercepted, in which the latter, with a conciseness 
truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow they had received, 
in terms to this effect: The flower of your army is cut off ; Minda- 
rus is dead ; the rest of the troops are dying with hunger; and we 
geither know whut to do. nor what will become of us. , 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy at Athens than 
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consternation at Sparta, They despatched ambassadors immedi- 


ately to demand,* that an end should be put to a war equally 


destructive to both people, and that a peace should be concluded | 


upon reasonable conditions, for the re-establishment of their an- 
cient concord and amity. of which they had for many years expe- 
rienced the salutary cffects. ‘The wisest and mest judicious of the 
.citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that it was pro- 
pertotakethe advantage of so favourable a conjuncture, for the 
concluding of a treaty, which might put an end to all jealousies, 
appease ail animoszities, and remove all distrusts. But those who 
found their advantage in the troubles of the state, prevented so 
happy a disposition from taking effect. Cleophon,y7 amongst others, 
the orator in greatest repute at that time, animated the people 
' from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinuating, 
that their interests were betrayed by some who kept up-a secret in- 
telligence with the Lacedemonians, which aimed at depriving them 
of all the advantages of the important victory they had lately 


gained, and at making them sose for ever the opportunity of being 


fully avenged tor al the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused 
them to suffer. ‘s'his Cleophon was a worthless fellow, a musical- 
instrument maker. Jt was reported also that he had been a slave, 


and had got himself fraudulently enrolled in the register of the eiti- 
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_ wens. He carried his audacity and fury so far, as to threaten to plunge 


his dagger into the throat of any one who should talk of peace. 
The Athenians, puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting 
their past misfortunes, and promising themselves all things from 


the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, haughtily rejected all 


proposals of accommodation, without reflecting, that there is no- 
thing so fluctuating and precarious as the success of war. The 
ambassadors retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the forerunners of 
some great misfortune. 
Alcibiades knew well how to take advantage of the victory he — 
had gaincd, and presently after besieged Chalcedon, which had 
revolted from the Athenians'and received a Lacedemonian garri- - 
son. During this siege, he took another town, called Selymobria 


_ Pharnabazus, terrified by the rapidity of his conquests, made a 


treaty with the Athenians to this effect; That Pharnabazus 

should pay them a certain sum of money; that the Chalcedonians 

should return to their obedience and dependance upon the Athenians, 

and pay them tribute; and that the Athenians should commit no hos- 

tilities in the province of Pharnabazus, who engaged for the safe 

conduct of their ambassadors to the great king. Byzantium and 

several other cities submitted to the Athenians. ; 

A. M. 3597. Alcibiades, -vho desired with the utmost passion to. 
Ant, J.C. 497. sea his country again, or rather to be seen by his coun- 


’ try, after so many victories over their enemies, set out for Athens. 


‘The sides of his ships were covered with bucklers ard all sorts of 
spoils, in forra of trophies; and causing a great number of vessels 
to be towed after him by way of triumph, he displayed also the en- 
signs and ornaments of those he had burnt, which were more in 
number than the others; the whole amounting to abont 200 ships. 
It is said, that reflecting on what had been done against him, upon 
approaching the port, he was struck with some terror, and was 
afraid to quit liis vessel, till he saw from the deck a great nnmber 
of his friends and relations, who were come to the shore to 1eceive 
him, and earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet him, arid at 
his appearance set up incredible shouts of joy. In the midst ofan 
infinite number of officers and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on 
him, whom they considered as Victory itself, descended from the 
skies: all thronging around him, caressed, blessed, and crowned 
him in emulation of each other. Those who could not approach 
him, were never tired with contemplating him at a distance, whilst 
the old men showed him to their children. They repeated with 
the highest praises all the great actions he had done for his coun- 
try; nor could they refuse their admiraticn even to those which he 
had done against it during his banishment, of which they imputed 
the fault to themselves alone. This public joy was mingled with 
tears and regret, from the remembrance of past misfortunes, which 
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~ they could not: avoia comparing with their present felicity. We 
could not have failed, said they, of the conquest of Sicily; our other 
topes could never have proved abortive, if we had intrusted all owr 

‘airs and forces to the disposal of Alcibiades alone. In. what a 
condition was Athens when he took upon him our protection and de- 
Fence! We had not only almost entirely lost our power at sea, but 
were scarce possessed of the suburbs of our city, and, to add to our 
misfortunes, were torn.to pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwith- 
standing has raised the republic from its ruins ; and not content with 
having reinstated it in the possession of the sovereignty of the sea, 
has rendered it universally victorious by land; asif the fate of Athens 
had been in his hands alone, either to ruin or restore it, end victory 
was annexed to his person, and obeyed his orders. 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his de- 
manding an assembly of the people, in order to his justification be- 
fore them; well knowing how necessary ‘t was for his safety to be 
‘absolved in due form. He appeared therefore; and after having 
deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very little to the peo 
ple, and entirely ascribed-to his ill fortune, and some demon en- 
vious of his prosperity, he represented to them the designs of the 
enemy, and exhorted them not to conceive other than great hopes. 
Te Athenians, transported with hearing him speak, decreed him 
crowns of gold, appointed him general by sea and Jand with unlimit- 
ed. power, restored him all his fortunes, and ordered the Eumolpida ’ 
and Ceryces* to absolve him from the curses they had pronounced 
against him by the order of the people; doing their utmost tomake 
him amends for the injury and shame of his banishment by the 
gory of his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the impreca- 
tions themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they 
made in his favoui. Whilst all the Humolpide and Ceryces were 
employed in revoking these imprecations, Theodorus, the principal 
of them, had the courage to say: 4s for me, I have not cursed 
hur, if he has done no evil to his country ; insinuating by that bold 
expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fal} 
upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity of Alcibiades, - 
the majority of the people could not help being concerned, when 
they considered the time of his return. For it happened precisely 
upon the day when the Athenians celebrated a festival in honour 
of Minerva, adored under the name of Agraulis. The priests took 
off all the ornaments from the goddess’s statue to wash it, from 
whence that ‘feast was.called TMavvripie, and afterwards covered 
it; and that day was accounted one of the most ominous and un. 
fortunate. It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which an- 

* The Eumolpide and Ceryces were two families at Athens who had different func- 
tions.in the mysteries of Ceres. They took their names from Eumolpus and 
the first who had exercised those offices. Perhaps the employment of the latter 
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sewers to the 2d of July. This circumstance displeased that su- 
‘perstitious people, because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, pa- 
itroness, and protectress of Athens, did not receive Alcibiades 
agreeably and with a benign aspect, since she covered and con- 
apa herself, as if she would keep him off and remove him from 
her. 

Adl things having however succeeded according to dis wish,* and 
the 100 ships he was to command being ready, he deferred his de- 
parture out of a laudable ambition ‘to cole Waite the great mysteries ; 
for from the time the Lacedemonians had fortified Decelia, and 
taken possession ofall the ways from Athens to Eleusis, the feast 
had not been solemnized in all its pomp, and the procession had been. 
ebliged to go by sea. The particular ceremonies of this solemnity 
may be seen in the Introduction to the first volume, page 28. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious action, and draw 
down upon him the blessings of the gods, and the praises of men, 
if he restored all its lustre and solemnity to this feast, in making 
the procession go by land escorted by his troops to defend it against 
the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis would suffer it to pass 
quietly, notwithstanding the numerous troops he had at Decelia, 
which would considerbly lessen the reputation of that king, and sully 
his glory; or, ifhe should choose to attack it, and oppose the march,. 
he should then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle; a bat- 
tle grateful to the gods, for the greatest and most:venerable of all 
their mysteries, in the sight of his country and citizens, who would 
be witness of his valour and regard for religion. It is very likely, 
that by this public and ostentatious act of piety, which struck the 
people’s view in so sensible a manner, and was so extremely to 
their taste, Alcibiades’s principal design was to efface entirely from. 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the mutilation of 
the statues, and profanation of the mysteries, had given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice tothe Eumolpide 
and Ceryees to hold themselves in readiness, posted sentinels upon 


the hills, sent out scouts at the break of day, and taking with him the 2 


priests, the initiated, and the probationers, with those who initiated 
them, he severed them with his army, and conducted the whole pomp. 
with wonderful order and profoundsilence. Never was show, srys 
Plutarch, more august, nor more worthy the majesty of the gods, 
thay this warlike procession, and religious expedition; in which 
even those who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to 
own, that he was no less happy in discharging the functions of a 
Sigh priest, than those of a general. No enemy dared to appear, 
- or disturb that pompous march, and Alcibiades reconducted the 
sacred troops to Athens with entire safety. This success gave him 
oew courage, and raised the valour and boldness of lis army to 
such a degree, that they looked upon themselves as invincible 

whilst he eommanded them. 


* Plut. in Alcib. p. 210. , 
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He acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower sort of peo- — 
ple, so much, that they inost ardently desired to have him for their 
‘king. Many of them openly declared themselves to that effect; — 
and there were some who addressed themselves to him, and exe © 
horted him to set himself above envy, and not to trouble himself 
about laws, decrees, or suffrages; to put down those wordy im- 
pertinent orctors that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, 
to make himself absolute master of affairs, and to govern wita 
entire authority without fearing accusers. For him, what his | 
thoughts of the tyranny and his designs were, are. unknown; but 
the most powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, 
of which they already saw the sparks, pressed him to depart with- 
out delay; prantizg whatever he demanded, and giving him for 
colleagues the generals most agreeable to him. He set sail ac- 
cordingly with 100 ships, and steered for the island of Andros, that 
had revolted. His high reputation, and the good fortune that had 
attended him in all his enterprises, made nothing but what was , 
great and extraordinary to be expected from him. | 


SECTION IV. ips 


The Lacedemonians appoint Lysander admiral. He acquires great influence with the 
younger Cyrus, who commanded in Asia. He beats the Athenian fleet near Ephesue 

_ In the absence of Alcibiades, who is deprived ef the command. Ten generals are 
chosen in his stead, Callicratidas succeeds Lysander. 


Twenty-sizth year of the War. 


The Lacedemonians,* justly alarmed at the return and success 
of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived that such an enemy required to © 
be opposed by an able general, capable of making head against 
him. For this reason they made choice of Lysander, and gave 
him the command of the fleet. When he arrived at Ephesus, he 
found the city very well disposed towards himself, and well affected 
to Sparta; but otherwise in a very unhappy situation. For it was 
in danger of becoming barbarous, by assuming the manners and 
customis of the Persians, who had great intercourse with it, as well 
from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as because the king’s generals . 
commonly took up their winter quarters there. An idle and volup- 
tuous life, filled up with luxury and empty show, could not fail of 
disgusting infinitely a man like Lysander, who had been bred from 
his birth in the simplicity, poverty, and severe discipline of Sparta. 
Having brought his army to Ephesus, he gave orders for assem- 
bling ships of burden there from all parts, erecting an arsenal for 
building of galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave up the | 
squares and public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and — 
held them in honour; and by these means filled the city with 
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tiches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and magnificence. 
to which it afterwards attained. So great a change can the appli 
cation and ability of a single personoccasion ina state! 

_ Whilst he was making these dispositions, he received advice, 

_ that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, was arfived at Sardis. That ~ 
prince could not be above sixteen years old at that time, being born 
after his father’s accession to the throne, who was now ‘in the se- 
venteenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his mother, loved him 
to idolatry, and she had the entire ascendant over herhusband. It 
was she that occasioned his haying the command in chief of all the 
provinces of Asia Minor given him; a command that subjected all 
the provincial governors of the most important part of the empire 
to his authority. .The view of Parysatis was, without doubt, to 
put this young prince into a condition to dispute the throne with 

_his brother after the king’s death; as we shall see he actually did. 
One of the principal instructions given him by his father upon send- 

‘ing him to his government, was to give effectual aid to the Lace- 
demonians against Athens; an order very contrary to the measures 
observed till then by Tissaphernes, and the other governors of 
those provinces. It had always been their maxim, sometimes to 

assist one party, sometimes the other, in order to hold their power 

‘in such a balance that the one might never be able to crush the 

other entirely: from whence it followed, that both parties were - 
kept weak by the war, and neither were in a condition to form any 
enterprises against the Persian empire. 

Upon Lysander’s being apprized, therefore, of the arrival of 
Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus to make him a visit, and 
‘to complain of the delays and breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, 
notwithstanding the orders he had received to support the Lacede- 
monians, and to drive the Athenians from the sea, had always 
covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, to whom 
he was entirely devoted, and had been the sole cause of the loss of 
the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary quantity of provi- 
sions. ‘I'his discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon ‘'Tissa- 
phernes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy. And he an- 
ewered, that the king had given him orders to support the Lacede- 
monians powerfully, and that he had received 500 talents for that 
purpose.* Lysander, contrary to the common character of the 
Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of complaisance 
to the great, always ready to pay his court to them, and-support- | 
ing, for the good of the service, all the weight of their haughtiness 
and vanity with incredible patience; in which behaviour some 
people make the chief address and principal merit of a courtier to 

’ consist. : 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and setting at work 
all that the industry and art of a complete courtier could suggest 


"© Five hundred thousand crowns, about 112,5001. sterling 
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of flattery and insinuation, he perfectly gained the young princé’s 
favcur and good pinion. After having praised his generosity, 
magnifigence, and zeal for the Lacedemonians, he desired him to give 
each soidier and mariner a drachma* per day; in order to corrupt 

those of the enemy by that means, and thereby terminate the war 
the sooner. Cyrus very*much approved the project; but said, he 
could make no change in the king’s order, and that the treaty with 
them expressly settled only half'a talent} to be paid monthly for each 
galley. The prince, however, at the end of the banquet, which he 
gave him before his departure, drinking to his health, and pressmg 
him to ask something of him, Lysander desired that an obelust a 
- day might be added to. the seamen’s pay. This was granted, and 
he gave them four oboli, instead of three, which they received be- 
fore, and paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month’s ad- 

vance; giving Lysander 10,000 daricks} for that purpose ; that is, 
100,000 livres, or about 50001. sterling. : 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, avd 
almost unmanned the enemy’s galleys; the greatest part of the ma 
riners deserting to that side where the pay was best. The Athe- 
nians, in despair upon receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus _by the interposition of Tissaphernes; but he would not 
hearken to them, notwithstanding that satrap represented, that it 
was not for the king’s interest to aggrandize the Lacedemo- 
_ mans, but to balance the power ef one side with that of the 

other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their 
own divisions. 

Though Lysander had considerably weakened the enemy by 
augmenting the mariners’ pay, and thereby very much hurt their 
naval power, he dared not, however, hazard a battle with them, 
particularly dreading Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, 
had the greater number of ships, and had never been overthrown 
in any battle either by sea or land. But after Alcibiades had left> 
Samos to go into Phocwa and Ionia, to raise money, of which he 
was in want, for the payment of his troops, and had given the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express orders not to fight | 
or attack the enemy in his absence; the new commander, to make. 
a show of his courage, and to brave Lysander, entered the port of - 
Ephesus with two gulleys, and after having made a great noise, re- 
tired with loud Jaugliter,and an air of conterapt and insult. Ly- 
sander, enraged at their affront, immediately detached some galleys, 
and went himself in pursuit of him. But as the Athenians ad- 
vanced te support Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his side 
te come ; till the whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the:en- 


* Ten-penee. 7 Onethousand five hundred livres, about 1121. sterling. ; 

¢ Thedrachma was six cboli, or ten-pence-.French ; each obolus being roe 
above three hal{pence ; so that the four oboli was six-pence halfpenny a day, instead o 
five-pence or three oboli. ae 

§ A darick is about a pistole. 
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Zagement became general on both sides. Lysander gained the 
victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erect- 
edatrophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, sailed even into 
the port te offer him battle; but Lysander was contented with his 
victory, and did not think proper to accept it; so that he retired 
without doing any thing. | | 
A. M. 3598. Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous: 
Ant, J.C. 405. enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and went to: . 
Atliéns to accuse him. ‘To inflame his enemies in the city the 
more, he told the people in a full assembly, that Alcibiades had-en-. 
tirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he had in-- 
troduced; that he had given himself up to the most notorious 
debauchees and drunkards,* who, from having been common. sea-. 
men, were now the only persons in credit about him; that he. 
abandoned his whole authority to them, te be at leisure to enrich. 
himself in the provinces, and to plunge himself there into intem-. 
perance and all other infamous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, 
whilst his fleet was left neglected in the face of that of the 
enemy. ws 
Another article of accusation against him was taken from the: 
forts he had built near the city of Byzantinm, for an asylum and 
retreat for himself; as neither being able nor willing to return any 
more to his country. The Athenians, a capricious, inconstant peo-. 
ple, gave credit to all these imputations. The loss of the last bat- 
tle, and his little success since his departure from Athens, instead. 
of the great and wonderful actions expected from him, entirely: 
sunk him in their opinions; and his ewn glory and reputation may 
be said to have occasioned hisiuin. For he was suspected of not. 
haying been desirous to do what was not done, which they could not 
believe out of his power, because they were fully persuaded, that 
‘nothing he desired to do was impossible to him. They made it a 
érime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests did not cor- 
respond with that of their imaginations; not considering, that he 
made war without money upon a people who had the great king for 
their treasurer, and that he was often obliged to quit his camp to go 
in quest of what was necessary for the payment and subsistence of 
his troops. However, Alcibiades was deposed, and ten generals 
nominated in his stead; of which, when he received advice, he re- 
tired im his galley to some castles which he had in the Thracian 
Chersonesus. | : 
About this time died Plistonax,} one of the kings of Lacede- 
monia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, who reiened fourteen 
years. The latter made a fine answer to one who asked, why it 
was not permitted to make any change in the ancient customs ot 
* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean debauched man, who had acquired 
ieee by catching a quail for him, which he had let fly. 
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Sparta: Because, says he, at Sparta the laws command men, and 
not men the laws.* we : 
Lysander,t who intended to establish the government of the no- 
bility in all the cities in the dependance of Sparta, that the go. 
vernors of his choosing might be always at his disposal, from his 
having rendered them independent of their people, caused such per=: 
sons as he knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising and am- 
bitious among the principal men of the cities, to come to Ephesus. 
These he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest 
‘honours, and raised to the first employments of the army, thereby 
rendering himself, says Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes 
and oppressions they committed to advance and enrich themselves. 
For this reason they were always extremely attached to him, and 
- regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas came to succeed him, 
and took upon him the command of the fleet. He was not inferior to: 
Lysander either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely 
above him in point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and 
others, inaccessible to flattery® d sloth, the declared enemy of » 
luxury, he retained the modest, temperance, and austerity of the 
ancient Spartans; virtues that began to distinguish him particu- 
‘larl,, chey were not too common in his time. His probity and 
justice were proof.against all things; his simplicity and integrity 
abhorred all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined a truly 
Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. The great and powerful 
could not refrain from admiring his virtue; but they were better 
pleased with the affability and condescension of his predecessor, 
who was blind to the injustice and violence of their actions. 

It was not. without mortification and jealousy, that Lysander 
saw him arrive at Ephesus to take upon him the command, and out 
of a criminal baseness and treachery, not uncommon with those 
who hearken more to their private ambition than the good of the 
public, he did him all the ill offices in his power. Of the 10,000. 
daricks, which Cyrus had given him for the augmentution of the 
mariners’ pay, he returned the remainder to that prince; telling 
Callicratidas, that he might apply to the king for the morfey, and — 
that it depended on him to find means for the subsistence of the. 
army. ‘This conduct give him great trouble, anc distressed him 
_ exceedingly. For he had brought no money with him from Sparta, 
and could not resolve to extort any from the cities, as he found 
them sufficiently rifled already. ; 

In this urgent necessity,t a person having offered him fifty 
talents (that is to say, 50,000 crowns) to obtain a favour which 
he could not grant with justice, he refused them. Upon which 


*"Ont rods vinous riv lrdgar, ov rods dvdgac rir pour xuglous sivas ded. 
Plut. in Apophth. p. 230. ; 
Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ip. 442-444. Plut. in Lysand. p. 435, 436. Diod. p. 197, 198 
Plut. in Apoph. p. 222. $ . 
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Cleander, one of his officers, said, I would accept them, were 1 in 


your place.—And so would I, replied the general, were I in yours. - 


He had no other resource therefore than to go, as Lysander 
had done, to ask money at the gates of the king’s generals and 
lieutenants, for which he was the least proper of all mankind. Nur- 
tured and educated in the love of liberty, full of great and noble 
sentiments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and baseness, he 
was convinced at heart, that it was a less evil and dishonourfor 
Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously to make their 
court, and beg at the gates of barbarians, whose only merit con- 
sisted in their gold and silver. The whole nation were indeed -dis- 
graced by so mean a prostitution. 


Cicero, in his offices, draws two very different characters of | 
persons employed in the administration of government, and makes | 


the application of them to the two generals of whom we speak. 
The one, says he,* zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies 
of all fraud, pique themselves upon their simplicity and candour, 
sud do not believe that it can eve: _ > consistent with honour to lay 
snares or use artifice. ‘The others, prepared to do or suffer every 


thing, and not ashamed of the meanest actions, provided from those. 


' unworthy methods they have reason to expect the success 6.54 ;7ir 
designs. Cicero places Callicratidas amongst the former, and Ly- 
darter amongst the latter, to whom he gives two epithets, not much 
to histhonour, and hardly consistent with the Spartan character, 

* when he calls him very artful, and very patient, or rather very com- 
plaisant. "it 

Callicratidas, however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, and 
repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he desired that 
prince might be told that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come 
to speak with him. He was answered, that Cyrus was then at table, 
engaged in a party o. pleasure ;f to which he replied with a modest 
tone and air, that he was in no haste, and would wait till the prince 
came forth. The guards set up a laugh, wondering at the honest 
stranger’s simplicity, who seemed so little acquainted with the 
world; and he was obliged to retire. He came thither the second 
time, and was again denied admittance. Upon which he returned 
to Ephesus, loaded those with curses and imprecations who had first 
made their court to barbarians, and by their flattery and submis- 
sions had taught them to make their riches a title and pretence for 
msulting the rest of mankind. Addressing himself at the same time 

_ te those about him, he swore that as soon as he returned to Sparta, 


* Sunt his alii mult@m dispares, simplices et aperti; qui nihil ex occulto, nihil ex in- 
gidiis agendum putant; veritatis cultores, fraudis inimici. itemque alii, qui quidvis 
_ perpetianter, cuivis deserviant, dum, quod yelint, consequantur... Quo in genere ver- 

sutissimum et patientissimum Lacedemonium Lysandum accepimus, contraque Calli- 
cratidam. Offic. |. i. n. 109. P 

t The Greek says literally that he was drinking, gj{yg; The Persians valued them- 
selves upon drinking a great deal, ag an !nstance of their merit, 2s we shall see in Cp- 
Tus’s letter to the zmonians 


* 
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he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the Greeks amongst 
themselves, that for the future they might become formidable to — 
the barbarians, and have no farther occasion for their aid to invade | 
and ruin each other. But that generous Spartan, whose thoughts — 
were so noble, and so. worthy the Lacedemonian name, and whose 
justice, magnanimity,and valour, might rank him with all that 
Greece had ever produced of the most excellent and most con- 
summate, had not the good fortune to return to his-country, nor to” 
apply himself toa work so great, and so worthy of him. inthe 


SECTION V. 


Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians near the Arginuse. The Athenlans pass 
sentence of death upon several of their generals for not having brought off the bodies. 
of those who had been slain in battle. Socrates alone has the courage to oppose so 
unjust a sentence. 


Callicratidas,* after having gained several victories over the 
Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, one of their generals, inte 
the port of Mitylene, where he kept him blocked up. This wasin 
the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Conon seeing 
himself besieged by sea and land, without hope of aid, and in want. « 
of provisions, found means to apprise Athens of the extreme dan- 
ger he was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, and 
in less than a month’s time a fleet of 110 sail. were fitted out, on 
board of which were embarked all that were capable of bearing | 
arms, as well slaves as freemen, with some horse. At Samos they 
were joined by theallies with forty galleys, and the collected armament 
steered for the Arginuste, islands situate between Cume and Mity- 
lene. Callicratidas, being informed of their course, left Eteonicus to 
continue the siege with fifty ships, and put to sea with 120 sail, with 
design to face the-enemy, and prevent their rclieving Conon. The - 
right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Protomachus and 
Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They weresupported by a 
second line, with a like number of ships, commanded by Lysias and 


_Aristogenes. The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, 


was under Aristocrates and Dionzedon, supported by Erasinides 
and Pericles.t ‘The main body, consisting of near thirty galleys, 
amongst which were the three Athenian admirals, was disposed in 
oneline. They hadstrengthened each of their wings with a second 
line, because their galleys were neither so swift,nor so easy to 
manage, as those of the enemy; so that there was reason to fear 
their getting between two, and being charged on both sides at the 
same time. ‘The Lacedemonians and their allies, who perceived 
they were inferior in number to the enemy, contented themselves 
with drawing up in one line, in order to equal their front, and for _ 


‘the greater facility of running between the Athenian galleys, and 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 444452, Diod.1 xiii. p. 198, & 201, 8 217-982, 
He was the son of the great Pericles. 
Zs 
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iag nimbly round them. Callicratidas’s. pilot, daunted at the: 
i ity, advised him not to hazard the battle, and to retire: but, 
: that. he cevld not fly. without shame, and that his death: 
was.of small importance to the republic. Sparta, said he, doesnot. _ 
depend ene man. He commanded the right wing, and Thra- 
-sondas the Theban the left. , 4 
i was a grand.and awful sight to behold the sea covered with 
300 galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous naval 
armies of the Greeks fought against eachother before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of the generals who commanded, left no- 
ing. to desire; so that there was reason to believe. this battle. 
w decide the fate of both people, and put an end to.a war that 
had endured so long. When the eh were given, the twa 
armies raised great shouts, and began toe fight. Callicratidas, who: 
from the answer of the augurs expected to fall in the battle, did 
amazing actions of valour. He attacked the enemy with incredi- 
ble courage and,boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others. 
by breaking their oars and piercing their sides. with the prow or 
beak of his galley. At length he attacked that of- Pericles, and 
made) thousand holes in it; but the latter having hooked him fast 
' with a grappling iron, he found, it impossible to disengage himself, 
- and was su:rounded in an instant by several of the Athenian ves- 
sels. His. ewn was immediately filled with the enemy, and after a 
dreadful slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their num- 
bers than vanquished. The right wing, which he commanded, 
having lost its admiral, was put to flight. The left, composed of Beee- 
‘Gans and Hubaans, still made a long and vigorous resistance, from 
the urgent concern they were in, lest they should fallinto the hands: 
of the Athenians, against whom they had revolted; but they were at 
length obliged to give way, and retire in disorder. The Atheniang 
erected a trophy in the Arginuse. They lost twenty-five galleys - 
in this battle, and the enemy more than severity,.of which number 
were nite of the ten furnished by the Lacedemenians. 

Plutarch* equa/s Callicratidas, the Lacedemonian general, for 
his justice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who had ever rendered 
themselves most worthy of admiration among the Greeks.. . 

He biames him however oxceedingly for hazarding the battle at 
the Arginuse,y and observes, that to avoid the reproach of having 
retized. out of fear, he had, through # mistaken sense of honour, 
failed in the essential duty of his function. JFcr, says Plutarch, if 
(to. use the comparison of Iphicrates{) the light-armed infantry re- 
semble the oe the horse the feet, the maim body the breast, and. 
the general the head; the general, who abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much neglect or expose 
his own life, as the lives of those whose safety depends upon his. 


/ p. 46. Plut. in Petop.p. © ' ‘Te ; ‘ 
He ah hs et oe ? Plut. in Pelop. p. £78. ¢ Tle-was a famoup 
Vor. I. Z aie 
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Our Lacedemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues 
Plutarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to retire, Sparte 


does not depend upon one man. For though i: be true, that Calli- 


cratidas, fighting under the orders of another by sea or land, 
was no more than one man, yet, when commanding an army, all that 
obeyed his orders were collected in his person; and he in whom so > 
many thousands might be lost, was no longer oneman. Cicero* had 
passed the same judgment upon him before Plutarch. After 
haying said, that there were many persons to be found, who were 


‘ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for their country, 


but who out of a false delicacy in point of glory, would not hazard 
their reputation for it in the least; he cites the example of Calli- 


‘eratidas, who answered those that advised him to retreat from the - 


Arginuse, That Sparta could fit out another fleet if this were lost > 


but for himself, he could not fly before the enemy without shame and 


infamy. - ; 
[ return to the sequel of tne battle near the Arginuse. The 
Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and some 
other officers, to return with about fifty galleys to take up the. 
wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their interment, whilst they 
sailed on with the rest against Eteonicus, who kept Conon be- 
sieged before Mitylene. But a violent tempest came on suddenly, ° 


and prevented the execution of this order. Hteonicus having re- © 


ceived news of the defeat, and fearing it might occasion alarm and 
terror amongst the troops, sent back those who brought it, witlr 
orders to return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, and to 


give out, that Callicratidas had gained the victory, and destroyed ~ 


the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offered sacrifices © 
of thanksgiving, and having made his troops take some refresh- 
ment, he sent the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and’ 
marched off the land army to Methymna, after having burnt the 
camp. Conon being delivered in this manner from the blockade, 
joined the victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. 
However, when it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly enraged, and 
caused the whole weight of their resentment to fall upon those 
whom they deemed guilty of that crime. The ancients held it a 
great one not to provide sepulture for the dead; and we may ob- 
serve, that. after all their battles, the first care of the conquered, 
notwithstanding the sense of their misfortune, and their great 
affliction for a bloody defeat, was to demand a suspension of arms: 
from the victor, in order te pay the last duties to those who had 


* Inventi multisunt, qui non mods pecuniam, sed vitam etiam, profundere pro pa- 
triad parati essent, iidem gloria jacturam ne minimam quidem facere vellent, ne repub- 
licaé quidem postulante: ut Callicratidas, qui, cum Lacedemoniorum dux fuisset Pelo- 
ponnesiaco bello, multaque fecisset egregié vertit ad extremum omnia, ciim consilio 
non paruit eorum,.qui classem ab Arginusis removendam, nee cum Atteniensibus di- 
micanduim patabant. Quibus ille respondit Lacedemonios, classe ila amissd, aliam 
parare posse, se fugere sine suo dedecore non posse. Offic. li. m. 48. 
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len in battle; upon which they believed their happiness in 
sr life depended. They had little or no idea of the resur- 
rection of the body ; but however, the Pagans, by the soul’s con- 
cern for the body after death, the religious regard paid to it, and 


the zeal with which they rendered solemn honours to the dead, 


showed that they had some confused notion of a resurrection, 
which subsisted amongst all nations, and descended from the most 
ancient tradition, though they cou'd not clearly distinguish it. 
Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They imme- 
diately nominated new generals, retaining only Conon of the old 
ones, to whom they gave Adimantus and Philocles for colleagues. 
Of the eight others, two had withdrawn, themselves, and only six 
returned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth general, who re- 
turned before the rest of the fleet, accused the other chiefs before 
the people, making them responsible for not bringing off the dead 
after the battle; and to clear himself, read the letter they had 


written to the senate and the people, wherein they excused them- . 


selves from the violence of the storm, without charging any body. 

There was something detestably vile in this calumny, as it was. 
making an unjust use of their reserve in not mentioning him in 

their letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he 
might have appeared the most guilty. The generals, at their re- 

turn, not being able to prevail in obtaining the time necessary for 

making their defence, contented themselves with representing in 

few words the state of the affair, and arpealed for the truth of | 
what they said to the pilots, and all present when it happened. 

The people seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and several 

persons offered themselves for their sureties; but it was thougit 

proper to adjourn the assembly, because of the night, and it being 

the people’s custom to give their suffrages by lifting up of hands, 

their resolution could not be known; besides which the council. 
were first to give their. opinion upon the question to be proposed 

to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was the custom to 
ussemble by families, the relations of Theraimenes posted several 
persons in mourning habits, with their heads shaved, in proper 
places, who said they were the xindred of those who had been slain. 
m battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuse the generals in the se- 
nate. It was decreed in consequence, that as the accusation and 
defence had been heard in the last, assembly, the people by their 
respective tribes should give their voices, and if the accused were 
found guilty they should be punished with death, their estates con- 
fiscated, and the tenth part consecrated to the goddess.* Some 
senators opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary to the laws: + 
but as the people, at the instigation of Callixenes, threatened to 
include the opposers in the same cause and crime with the generals, 


* Minerva. 
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~ they were so mean as to desist from their pol Fe to sa~ 
erifice the. innocent generals to their own safety, by consenting 
to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated philosopher) was th ae " 
one of the senators that. stood firm, and. persisted dadinately in 
opposing a decree so notoriously unjust, and so contrary to all 
laws. The orator who mounted the tribunal in defence of the 
. generals, showed, That they had failed in no part of their duty as 
they had given orders that the decd bodies should be taken up: that. 
if any one were guilty, it was he who, being charged with. these 
orders, had neglected to put them~in execution; but that he accused 
nobody: and that the tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the 
very instant, was an unanswerable apology, and entirely discharged. 
the accused from all guilt. He demanded, that a whole day should 
be allowed them to make their defence,a favour not denied to the 
most criminal, and that they should be tried separately. He repre- 
sented, that they were not in the least obliged to precipitate a sentence, 
wherein, the lives of the most illustrious of the ettizens were con- 
cerned ; that it was in some measure attacking the gods to make men. 
responsible for the winds and weather ;* and that they could not, 
without ihe most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors:to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and honours, 
or give up the defenders of their country to the rage of those who 
envied them; and if they did so, their unjust judgment would be fal- 
lowed with a sudden but vain repentance, which would leave in their 
Aarts the sharpest remorse, and cover them with eternal shame and 
infamy. The people seemed at first to be moved with these rea- 
sons; but being animated by the accusers, they pronounced sen- 
tence of death against the cight generals; and six of them, who 
- were present, were seized in order to their being carried to execu- 
tion. -One of them, Diomedon, « person of great reputation for; 
his valour and probity, demanded to be heard. Adihenzans, said he, 
I wish the sentence yor have passed upon us may not prove the misfor- 
tune of the republic; but Ihave one favour to ask of you in behalf 
of my. colleagues. and -nyself, which is, to acquit us before the gods.of 
the vows we made to them for you. and ourselves, as we are notin a © 
condition.to discharge them ; for it *s to their protection, invoked be- 
fore the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebled for the victory 
gained: by us over the enemy... There was not.one good citizen, that 
did not. melt into tears at this discourse, so full of mildness and 
religion,and admire with surprise the moderation of a, person, who, 
seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not however vent the least 
harsh expression, or even complaint, against. his judges, but. was. 
solely intent (in favour of an. ungrateful country, which had 
doomed them to perish,) upon what it owed the gods in common 
with them.for the victory they had lately obtaimed. 
‘The. six generals were hardly executed when. the people: opened 


* Quem adeo iniquum, ut sceleri assignet, qued venti et fluctus deliquerint? Tacit 
Annal. 1, xiv e. 3. 
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eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sentence; but 
their repentance could not restore the dead to life. Callixenes, 
their accuser, was put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. 
Having found means to make his. escape, he fled to Decelia te. the 
ganoray, from whence he returned some time after to Athens, where 
he. died of hunger, universally detested and abhorred by all the 
world, as all alse accusers and slenderers ought to be. Diodorus 
semarks, that the people themselves were justly punished for their 
€rime by the gods, who abandoned them soon after, not to a single 
master, but to thirty tyrants, that treated them with the utmost 
rigour and cruelty. 

The disposition of the populace is recognized in this account ;* 
and Plato upon the same event, draws in few words their cha- 
racter with much spirit and resemblance. The populace,t says 
he, is an inconstant, ungrateful, cruel, suspicious animal, inctya- 
ble of submitting to the government of reason ; and this is no’won- 
der, adds he,.as it is commonly composed of the dregs of a city, 
and is @ monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all that is 
worst in it. ? 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have upon the 
minds of men, even upon.those who pass for the wisest, and how few 
there are who are capable of supporting inflexibly the view of present 
danger and disgrace. Though the justice of the accused gene- 
rals’ cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least by the 
greater part of it; as soon as the people’s rage was mentioned, and 
the terrible menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most of 
whom had commanded armies, and who all had frequently exposed 
themselves to the greatest dangers of war, instantly changed sides, 
and came over to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant injus- 
tice, that ever had being: an evident proof, that there is a courage, 
though very rare, which infinitely transcends that valour, which 

uces so many theusands of men every day to confront the most 
terrible dangers in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone truly worthy of his reputa- 
tion, the great Socrates, in this general treason and perfidy, stood 


firm and immoveable ; and though he knew his suffrage and unaid- _ 


ed voice would be of little or no consequence to the accused, he 
thought these an homage due to oppressed innocence, and that it 
was unworthy an honest mant to suffer himself, through a base fear, 
#0 ‘be hurried away by the fury of a blind and frantic people. We 
gee in this instance how far the cause of justice may be aban- 
doned. We may conclude it was not better defended before the peo- 

le. Of more than 3060 citizens, who composed the assembly, 
aa only took upon them the defence of their generals, Euripto 


* Plat. in Axioch. p. 268, 369. phi- 
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lemus and Axiochus. Plato has preserved their names, and given 
that of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these reflec- 
tions are taken. : é . 
A. M. 3598. The same year that the battle of the Arginuse was 
Ant. J.C. 406. fought, Dionysius possessed himself of the tyranny 
in Sicily. I shall defer speaking of him till the ensuing volume, in 
| yay I shall relate the history of the tyrants of Syracuse at 
large. : “ 


SECTION VI. 


Lysander commands the Lacedemonian fleet. Cyrus is recalled to court by his father. 
Lysander.gains a celebrated victory over the Athenians at gospotamos. 


“A. M. 3599. After the defeat at Arginuse,* the affairs of the 
Ant. J.C. 405. Peloponnesians declining, the allies, supported by the 
credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, to demand that the 
command of the fleet should again be given to Lysander, with the 
promise of serving with more affection and courage if their request 
were granted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta that the 
game person should be twice admiral, the Lacedemonians, to 
ratify the allies, gave the’title of admiral to one Aracus, and sent 
ysander with him, whom in appearance they commissioned only 
_as vice-admiral, though in effect they invested him with all the au- 
thority of the supreme command. | 
All those who had the greatest share mn the government of the 
cities, and possessed the most authority in them, saw him arrive with 
extreme joy; promising themselves, from his intluence, the final sub- 
version of the democratic power. His character of complaisance to- 
wards his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, suited much het- 
ter their ambitious and injurious views, than the austere equity of 
Callicratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most corrupt heart, 
and gloried in having no principles on the score of virtue or the 
most sacred duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice, and 
deceit on all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far as it served 
his measures. When it did not promote them, he never failed to pre- 
fer the useful, which with him was alone the laudable and excellent; 
from a persuasion that truth had in its own nature no advantage over 
faisehood, and that the value of both one and the other was to be 
eppreciated by the convenience resulting from them. And as to 
those who represented to him, that it was unworthy the descend- 
ants of Hercules to make use of fraud and treachery, he laughed 
at them; For, said he. where the lion’s skin is not long enough, it is 
necessary to.tack the fox's tai to it. we 
An expression ascribed to him sufficiently denotes how small an 
account he made of perjury. He used to say, Children are amused 


* Xenoph. Hellen. |.ii. p. 454. Put. in Lys. L. ix. p. 439 427. Diod. 1. xiii p. 223. 
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_ with baubles, and men with oaths ;* showing by so professed a want 
of religion, that he cared less for the gods than his enemies. For 
he who deceives with a false oath, plainly declares, in se doing, 
that he fears his enemies, but that he despises God. < 

Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war.t In 
this year it was, that the younger Cyrus, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of supreme authority, to which he had been little accustomed, 
and jealous of the least omission in point of ceremonial homage, 
discovered by a remarkable action the secret of his heart. Brought 
up from his infancy among the reigning family, nurtured under the 
shade of the throne, amidst the submissions and prostrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the discourses of an ambitious mo- 
ther that idolized him, in the desire and hope of empire, he began 
already to exert the rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours 
paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. ‘Two Persians 
of the royal family, his cousin-germans by their mother, sister of 
his father Darius, had omitted to cover their hands with their 
sleeves in his presence, according to a ceremonial observed only to- 
wards the king of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that neglect as a capi- 
tal crime, condemned them both to die, and caused them to be exe- 
cuted at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whose feet their relations 
threw themselves to demand justice, was very much affected with 
the tragical end of his two nephews, and looked upon this action of 
his son’s as an attempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour 
was due. He resolved therefore to take his government from him, 
and ordered him to court upon the pretext of being sick, and having 
a desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to Sardis, and put 
into his hands great sums of money for the payment of his fleet, 
promising him still more for the future. And, with the ostentation | 
of a young man, to let him see how much he desired to oblige him 
he assured him, that though the king his father should cease to af 
ford him any supplies, he would furnish him the more willingly out 
. of his own coffers, and that rather than he should want the neces- 
sary provisions, he would even cause the throne of massy gold and. 
silver, upon which he sat to administer justice, to be melted down. 
At length, when he was upon the point of setting out, he empower- 
ed him to receive the tributes and revenues of the cities, confined 
the government of his provinces to him, and embracing him, con- 
jured him not to give battle in his absence, unless superior in force ; 
because the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that superiority over the enemy; promising at the same time, with 
the strongest assurances of -affection, to bring him a great number 
of ships from Pheenicia and Cilicia. 


: 

* The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhaps equally good: Chsl- 
dren may use art, and cheat one another in their games, and men in their oathn 
"Exirsus Tous uiy raidas doreryarois, Tous d? dvdgas tgnoss eawardy, 
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_ After that prince’s departure,* Lysander sailed’ towards the Hel- — 

~ Yespont, and laid sieve to Lampsacus; Thorax, having marehed — 

‘thither, with his land-forees at the same time, assaulted the city on _ 
his side. The -place was carried by sterm,f and abandoned by 
Lysander to the soldiers. ‘The Athenians, who followed him close, 
came to'an anchor in the port of Eleontum in the Chersonesus, 
with 180 calleys. But upon the news of the taking of Lampsacus, 
they immediately steered for Sestes, and after having taken in pro- 
visions, they stood away from thence, sailing along the ecast to a 
place called Ai gospotamos,t where they helted over against the 
enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampsacus. The Helles- 

' pont is not above 2000 paces broad in that place. The two armies, 
seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to rest that 
cy, and were in hopes of coming’ to a battle on the next. 

ut Lysander had another design in view. He commanded the 
seamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were in 
reality to fight the next morning at break of day, to hold themselves 
im readiness, and to wait his orders with profound silence. He or- 

~ dered the land-army in like manner to draw up in battle upon the 
‘coast, and to wait the day without any noise. On the morrow, as 

- goon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row towards 
them with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with 
‘their heads towards the enemy, lay still without making any move- 
ment. Inthe evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not 
‘suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or three galleys, which he 
had sent out to observe them, were returned with advice, that they 
had seen the enemy land. ‘The next day passed in the same ~ 
manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduet, which 
argued reserve and apprehension, extremely augmented the se- — 
curity and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them with 
a sovereign contempt fur an army, which fear, in their epinion, 

prevented from showing themselves, and attempting any thing: 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took 
horse, and came‘to the Athenian. generals; to whom he represent- 
ed, that they kept upen a very disadvantageous coast, where there 
were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood; that they were 
obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos with great danger and 
difficulty; and thet they were very much inthe © rong to suffer the 
soldiers and mariners of the ffeet, as soon as they were ashore, to 
straggle and disperse themselves wherever they pleased, whilst 
they saw an enemy’s fleet facing them, accustomed to execute the 
orders of their general with instant obedience, and upon the slight- 
est signal. He offered also to attack the enemy by land with @ 
strong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
generals, especially T'ydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 


* Xenophon. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 455—458, —- t+ Plut. in Lys. p-437 & 440. Sa. in 
Alcib. p. 212. . Diod. 1. xiii. p. 225, 226. } The riverof ihe Goa 
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mand, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, from the 
opinion, that if the event proved u2fortunate, the whole blame ~ 


would fallon them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades would engross 
the-honour of it; but rejected also with insult his wise and salutary 


counsel, as if aman in disgrace lost his sense and abilities with the 
favour ofthe commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves again, ‘and of- 
fered him batt.e ; retiring in the evening according to custom with 
more insulting airs than the days before. Lysander, as usual, de- 
tached'some galleys to observe them, with orders to return with 
‘the utmost diligence, as soon as they saw the Athenians landed, 
and'to put a ‘brazen buckler at each ship’s head as soon as they 
reached the middle of the channel. Himself in the mean time ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight 
on the first signal. 

As soon ‘as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ heads, and 
‘the admiral galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, 
the whole fleet set forwards in good order. ‘The land-army at the 
‘same time made all possible haste to the top of the promontory to 
wee the battle. The strait that separates the two continents in this 
*place, is about fifteen stadia,* or three quarters of a league in 
breadth, which space was presently cleared through the activity 
and diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was 
‘the first who perceived, from the shore, the enemy’s fleet advancing 
tm good order to attack him; upon which he immediately cried out 
for the troops to embark. In the he-ght of sorrow and perplexity, 
‘some he called to by their names, some he conjured, and‘others he 
forced to go on board their galleys; but all his endeavours and emo- 
‘tion were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed on all sides. For 
‘they were no sooner come on shore, than some ran to the suttlers, 
Some to walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, and 
others had begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the 
want of vigilance and experience in their generals, who, not sus- 
pecting the least danger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, 
and gaye their soldiers the same liberty. 

‘The enemy had already fallen on with lond crics anda great 
noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine gal- . 
leys, of which number was the sacred ship called the Paralian, stood 
away for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The Pelopon- 
nesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, took immediately the gal- 
leys which were empty, and disabled and destroyed such as began 
to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or armas to 


their relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or, 


flying on shore, were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in 
pursuitefthem. Lysander took 3000 prisoners, with all the gene« 
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rals and the whole ficet. After having plundered the camp, and 


fastened the enemy’s galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned 
to Lampsacus, amidst the sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. 
He had the glory of achieving one of the greatest military exploits 
recorded in history, with little or no loss, and of terminating in the 
small space of an hour, a war which had already lasted seven-and- 
twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, would have been 
of much longer continuance. Lysander immediately sent despatches 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners, taken in this battle, having been condemned 
to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, who had caused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one 
of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a 
precipice, and had formerly persuaded the people of Athens to 
make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them for handling the pike, and 
that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. Lysander there- 
fore caused him to be brought forth, and asked him what sentence 
he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to pass that 
cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from his haughtiness 
in the least, notwithstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
answer, Alccuse nol people of crimes who have nojudges ; but as you 
are victor, use your right, and do by us as we would have done by 
you, if we had conquered. At the same instant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost to the 
execution. All the prisoners were put to the sword, except Adi- 
mantus, who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet to all the 
maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them to with- 
draw as soon as possible to Athens, without permitting them to 
take any other route; declaring, that after a certain time fixed, all 
such should be punished with death, as should be found out. of 
Athens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce the city by 
famine the more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining a 
long siege. He afterwards busied himself in subjecting democracy, 
and all other forms of government, throughout the cities; leaving 
in each of them a Lacedemonian governor, called Aarmostes, and 
ten archons, or magistrates, whom he chose out of the societies he 
had established in them. He thereby in some measure secured to 
himself universal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over all 
Greece; putting none into power but such as were entirely devoted 
«0 his service. 
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SECTION VII. 


vithens, besieged by Lysander, capitulates and surrenders. Lysander changes the form 
of government, and establishes thirty con.manders in it. He sends Gylippus before 
him to Sparta with all the gold and silver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 
upon the use to be made of it. The Peloponnesian war ends inthis manner. Death 
of Darius Nothus. ; 


A. M. 3600. When the news of the entire defeat of the army 
Anat. J.C. 404. came to Athens by a ship,* which arrived in the night 
at the Pireeus, the city was in universal consternation. - Nothin 
was heard but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it. The 
imagined the enemy already at their gates. They represented to 
themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the ruin 
and burning of their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and the 
shameful slavery they were upon the point of experiencing, more 
afflicting and.insupportable to them than the most severe punish~ 
ments and death itself. The next day the assembly,was summoned, 
wherein it was resolved to shut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls; and mount guard to prepare 
ayrainst a siege. 

In faet, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced 
towards Athens with all their troops. Lysander soon after arrived 
at the Pireweus with 150 sail, and prevented all ships from going in 
or coming out.. The Athenians, besieged by sea and land, with- 
out provisions, ships, hope of relief, or any resource, reinstated ali 
persons who had been attainted by any decree, without however 
speaking of a capitulation, though many already died of the’ famine. 
But when their corn was entirely consumed, they sent deputies to 
Agis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning 
a)l their possessions, the city and port only excepted. He referred 
the deputies to Lacedemon, as not being empowered to treat with 
them. When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of Sparta, 
and had made known their commission to the Ephori, they were 
ordered to retire, and to come with other proposals, if they ex- 
pected peace. ‘The Ephori had demanded, that 1200 paces of the 
wall on each side of the Pireeus should be demolished: but an 
Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was sent to prison, 
and prohibition made against proposing any thing of that kind for 
the future. ; 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared in the assem- 
bly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he would know whether the 

roposal made by the Lacedemonians for dismantling the city, wag 
intended to fawilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athe- 
nians hevying deputed him accordingly, he was more than three 
months absent; no doubt with the view of reducing them by fa- 
mine to accept any conditions that should be offered. On his re- 


* Xenoph. Hellen. t. ii. p. 458—462.  Plut. in Lysand. p. 440, 441. 
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turn he told them, that Lysander had detained him all that time, | 


and that at last he had given him to understand, that he might ap- 
ply to the Ephori. He was therefore sent back with nine others to 


‘Sparta, with full powers to.conclude a'treaty.. When they arrived 


there, the Ephori gave them audience in the general assembly, 
‘where-the Corinthians and several other allies, especially the The- 
bans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to destroy the city 
without hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the Lacedemo- 
nians, preferring the glory and safety of Greece to their own 
grandeur, made answer, that they never would be reproached with 
having destroyed a city that had rendered such great services to 


all Greece; the remembrance of which ought to have much ~ 


greater weight with the allies than the resentment of private inju- 
ries ‘received from it. The peace was therefore concluded upom 
these conditions: That the fortifications of the Pirweus, with the 
long wall that joined that port to the city, shouldbe demolished ; that 
the Athenians should deliver up all their galleys, twelve only except- 
ed ; that they should abandon all the cities they had seized, and con- 
tent themselves with their own lands and country; that they should 
recall their exiles, and make a league offensive and defensive with the 
Lacedemonians, under whom they should march wherever they 
thought fit to lead them. 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with an innume- 
rable throng of people, who were apprehensive that nothing had 
been concluded, for they were not able to hold out any longer, such 
multitudes dying every day of famine. The next-day they reported 
the success of their negotiation; the treaty was ratified, notwith- 
standing the opposition of some persons; and Lysander, followed 
by the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very day that the 

' Athenians had formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamis. 
He caused the walls to be demolished to the sound of flutes and 


trumpets, and with all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, _ 
as ifall Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended the 


Peloponnesian war, after having continued during the space of 
twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about them, 
shanged the form of their government entirely, established thirty 
archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a strong garrison into. 
the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius harmostes, or governor. 
Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander, before he disbanded his, ad- 
vanced against Samos, wh.ch he pressed so warmly, that it was at 
last obliged to capitulate. After having established its ancient in- 
habitants in it, he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacedz- 
monian galleys, those of the Pireeus, and the beaks of «those he 
nad taken. 7 

He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in Sicily, 
before him, to carry the money and spoils, which were the fruit of 
his glorious campaigns, to Lacedemon. The money, without 


 =-— 


ning the innumerable crowns of gold given him by the cities, 
to 1500 talents, that is to say, 1,500,000 crowns.* Gy- 
Jippus, who carried this considerable sum, could not resist the 
‘temptation of converting some part of it to his own use. pare 
‘were sealed up carefully, and did not seem to leave any room fo 
theft. He unsewed them at the bottom; and after having taken 
ut of each of them what money he thought fit, to the amount of 
300 talents, he sewed them up again very neatly, and thought him- 
welf perfectly safe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, 
which had been put up in each bag, discovered him. To avoid 
punishment, he banished himself from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by'so base and 
sordid an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. : 
From this unhappy example, the wisest and most judicious of the 
Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful effects of money, which 
enslaved not only the vulgar, but even the greatest of men, ex- 
tremely blamed Lysander for having acted so contradictorily to 
the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly represented to the 
Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them to banish all that gold 
and silver from the republic,t and to lay the heaviest of curses 
‘and imprecations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, intro- 
duced only to corrupt the wholesome constitution of the Spartan 
government, which had supported itself for so many oges with 
wigour and prosperity. The Ephori immediately passed a dec*ee'to 
proscribe that money, and ordained that none should be current, ex- 
cept the usual iron coin. But Lysander’s friends opposed this de- 
cree, and sparing no pains to retain the gold and ‘silver in Sparta, _ 
the affair was referred to farther deliberation. There naturally 
seemed only two plans to be proposed; which were, either to make 
the gold and silver coin current, or to cry them down and prohibit 
them absolutely. ~The men of address and policy found out a third 
expedient, which, in their opinion, reconciled both the others with 
great success: this was wisely to choose the mean,between the 
vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much remissness. It 
was therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and silver should 
be solely employed by the public treasury; that it should only pass 
in the occasions and uses of the state; and that every private per- 
son, in whose possessicn it should be found, should be namediately - 
put to death. 
. Astrange expedient! says Plutarch; as if Lycurgus had feared 
the specie of gold and silver, and not the avarice they occasion; 
an avarice less to be extinguished by prohibiting individuals from 
possessing it, than inflamed by permitting the state to amass and 
make use Of it for the service of the public. For it was impossible, 
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whilst that money was held in honour and esteem with the public, 

that it should be despised in private as useless, and that the people | 
should look upon that as of no value in their domestic affairs, which 
the state prized, and was.so anxious to have for its occasions; bad 
usages, authorized by the practice and example of the public, bein 

a thousand times more dangerous to individuals than the vices o 

individuals to the public. The Lacedemonians, therefore, conti- 
nues Plutarch, in punishing those with death who should make use 
of the new money in private, were so blind and imprudent as to 
imagine, that the placing of the law, and the terror of punishment, 
as a guard at the door, was sufficient to prevent gold and silver from, 
entering the house: whilst they left the hearts of their citizens 


open to the desire and admiration of riches, and introduced them- e 


selves a violeit passion for amassing treasure, in causing itto be 
deemed a great and honourable thing to become rich. 

A.M. 3600. It was abcut the end of.the Peloponnesian war, 
Ant. J.C. 404. that Darius Nothus, king of Persia, died, after a reign 
of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, 
and Parysatis, his mother, whose idol he was, not contented with 
having made his peace, notwithstanding the faults he had coramit- 
ted in his government, pressed the old king to declare him his suc- 
cessor also, after the example of Darius the First, who gave Xerxes’ 
the preference before all his brothers, because he had been born, 
as Cyrus was, after his father’s succession to the throne. But Da- 
‘Yius did not carry his complaisance for her so far. He gave the 
crown to Arsaces, his eldest son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch 

_ealls Arsicas, and bequeathed to Cyrus only the provinces he had 

* already. : 
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CHAPTER I. 


_ Secr. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus attempts to assassinate his bre- 


ther, and is sent into Asia Minor. Cruel revenge of Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, 
upon the authors and accomplices in the murder of her brother. Death of Alcibiades. 
His character. 


A. M. 3600. ARSACEs, upon ascending the throne, assumed the 
ant. J.C. 401. name of Artaxerxes: he it is to whom the Greeks 
gave the surname of Mnemon,* from his prodigious memory. Be- 
-hg near his father’s bed when he was dying,} he asked him, a few 
‘noments bcfore ne expired, what had been the rule of his conduct 
during so long and so happy a reign as his, that he might make it 
his example. Jt has been, replied he, to do always what justice and 
religion required of me: memorable words, and well worthy of be 
sng set up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep them 
perpetually in mind of what ought to be the guide and rule of all 
their actions. It is not uncommon for princes to give excellent in- 
structions to their children on their death-beds, which would be 
more efficacious, if preceded by their own example and practice. 
without which they are as weak and impotent as the sick man who 
ives them, and seldom survive him long. 
Soon after Darius’s death,{ the n>w king set out from his capital 
for the city of Pasargada,} in order to his coronation, according to 
* Whicli word signifies in the Greek, one of a good memory. : 


t Athen. |. xii. p. 548. j Plut. ia Artax, p. 1012. 
4 A city of Persia built by Cyrus the Great. 
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custom, by the priests of Persia. There was in that city a temple 
of the goddess who presided.over war,in which the coronation of — 
their kings was solemnized. It was attended with very singular — 
ceremonies, which no doubt had some mysterious sense; though — 
Plutarch does not explainit. “I‘he’prince, at his consecration, took 
off his rebe in the temple, and put on that worn by the ancient 
Cyrus before he came to the ‘throne, which was preserved in — 
that place with great veneration. After that-he ate a dry fig, 
chewed some leaves of the turpentine-tree, and drank a draught 
composed of milk and vinegar. Was'this to signify, that the sweets 
of sovereign power are mingled with the bitterness of care and 
disquiet, and that, if the throne be surrounded with pleasures and 
honours, it is also attended with pains and anxieties? It seems. 
sufficiently evident, that the design in putting the robes of Cyrus — 
upon ‘the new king, was to make him understand, that he shoul& 
also clothe his mind with the great qualities and exalted virtues of 
that prince. ky 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in despair upon being 
for ever frustrated in his hopes of ascending-a throne with which 
his mother had inspired him, and on seeing the sceptre, which he — 
thought his right, transferred into the hands of his brother. The — 
~ blackest crimes cost the ambitious nothing. Cyrus resolved to as- 
Sassinate Artaxerxes in the temple itself, and in the presence of the 
Whole court, just when he was 2bout to take off his own robe, to 
put on that of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprized of this design by 
-the priest himself, who had educated his brether, to whom he had 
imparted it. Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when his 
mother Parysatis, almost out of her senses, flew to the place, 
clasped him in her arms, tied herself te him with the tresses of her 
hair, fastened her neck to ‘his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and 
prayers, prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he shouild 
“be sent back to his government of the maritime provinces. ~He 
carried thither with him an ambition no less ardent taan before, 
‘and animated besides with resentment of the disgrace he had ‘re- 
seeived, anc the warm desire of revenge, and armed with ‘an ‘ab- 
solute unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon this occasion acted 
contrary to the most common rules of policy, which do not admit 
the nourishing and inflaming,* by extraordinary honours, the pride 
and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising young prince like Cy- 
rus, who had carried his personal enmity to his brother sofar, as to 
have resolved to assassinate him with his own hand, and whose am- 
‘bition for empire was so great, as te employ the most criminal me- 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira.t- Scarce had her husband 
‘ascended the throne, when slie employed the power her beauty 
gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother Teriteuch -_ 

> is mobiles adolescentium an i 
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? 
‘mes. ee, has not a more tragical scene, nor a more monstrous 
ication of adultery, incest, and murder; which, after having 
occasioned great disorders in the royal family, terminated at length 
‘in the most fatal manner to all who had any share init. But igis 
serv for the reader’s knowledgeofthe fact to trace jt fori Be 
inning. 
_ Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Persian of very high quality, was 
governor of one of the principal provinces of the empire. Statira 
*was @ lady of extraordinery beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to 
marry her: he was then called Arsaces. At the same time Teri- 
teuchmes, Statira’s brother, married Hamestrias, Arsaces’s sister, 
one of the daughters of Darius and Parysatiss in favour of which 
marriage, Teriteuchmes, upon his father’s death, had his govern- 
ment given him. ‘There was at the same time another sister im 
his family, name Roxana, no less beautiful than Statira, and who 
‘besides excelled in the arts of shooting with the bow, and throwing 
the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal passion 
for her, and to gratify it, resolved to sct himself at liberty by killing ©. 
Hamestrias, whom he had espoused. Darius, having been > formed 
of this project, by the force of presents and promises, engaged 
Udiastes, Teriteuchmes’s intimate friend and confidant, to pre 
so black a design, by assassinating him. He obeyed, and had for 
his reward the government of him he had put to death with his 
own hands. ¥ 
Among Teriteuchmes’s guards was a son of Udiastes, called 
Mithridates, very much attached to his master. The young gen- 
_ ‘tleman, upon hearing that his father had committed this murder in 
.! “sess uttered all manner of imprecations against him, and full of 
rror for so infamous and vile an action, seized on the city of Za- 
ris, and openly revolting, declared for the establishment of Teri- 
teuchmes’s*son. But that young man could not hold out long 
against Darius. He was blocked up in the place with the son of 
Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him; and all the rest of the family 
of Hfidarnes were put in prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to-do 
with them as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the 
treatment either done or intended against her daughter Hamestris, 
should think fit. ‘That cruel princess began by causing Roxana, 
‘whose beauty had been the occasion of all this evil, to be sawed: in 
two, and ordered ajl the rest to be put to death, excepc Statira, 
whose life she granted to the tears and the most tender and ardent 
‘solicitations of Arsaces ; whose love for his wife made him spare 
he pains for her preservation, though Darius, his father, believedit 
mmecessary,even for his own good, that she shculd share the same fate 
with the rest of her family. Such was the state of the affair at the 
death of Darius. F 
Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, causeg 
‘Udiastes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered his tongue 
to be torn out, and made him die in the most exquisite torments — 
2A2 
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she could invent, to punish t!:e crime which had occasioned the 
ruin of her family. She gave his government to Mithridates, in 
recompense for his attachment to the interests of her family. Pary- 
satis on her side took her revenge on the son of Teriteuchmes, 
whom she caused to be poisoned; and we shall see that Statira’s 
turn ‘vas not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in gene- 

ral of what excesses they are capable, wh» find themselves above 
all laws, and have no other rule for their actions than their will and 
passions. ; 
A. M. 3601. Cyrus, having resolved . to dethrone- his_ brother, 
Ant. J. C. 403. employed Clearchus,’the Lacedemonian general, to 
raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war which that 
Spartan provosed to carry into Thrace. I shall defer speaking of 
this famous expedition, and also of the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the same time; as J intend to treat those two great 
_ events in all the extent they deserve. It was without doubt with 
_ the same view;* that Cyrus presented to Lysander a galley of two 
cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him upon 
his nayal victory. That galley was consecrated to Apollo in the 
temple of Delphi. Lysander went soon afterwards to Sardis, charged 
with magnificent presents for Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the celebrated conversation 
with Lysander related by Xenophon,t and which Cicero after him 
has appiied so beautifully. That young prince,{ who piqued him- 
self more upon his affability and politeness than nobility and gran 
denr, pleased himself with conducting in person so illustrious a- 
guest through his gardens, and with making him observe the ya- 
rious beauties of them. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, 
admiréd the manner in which the several parts were laid out, the 
height of the trees, the neatness and disposition of the walks; the 


abundance of fruit-trees, planted checkerwise, with an art which had 


known how to unite the useful with the agreeable; the beauty of 
the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling odours 
universally throughout the delightful scene. Every thing charms 
and transports we in this place, said Lysander, addressing himself 
to Cyrus; but what strikes me most, is the exquisite taste and elegant 
industry of the person who drew the plan of the several parts of this 


* Plut..in Lys. p. 443. {t Xenophon. Gicon."p, 830. psi 

¢ Narrat Socrates in eo libro Cyrum minorem, regem Persarum, prestantem ingenio 
atque imperii gloria, cim Lysander Lacedemonius, vir summe virtutis, venisset ad 
eum Sardis, eique dona 4 sociis attulissit, et cetcris in rebus comem erga Lysandrum 
atque hamanum fuisse, et ei quemdam conseptum agrum diligenter consitum ostendisse. 
‘Cum autem admiraretur Lysander et proceritates arborum, et directos in quincuncem 
ordines, et humum subactam atque puram, et suavitatem odorum qui efflarentur é fle; + 
bus; tum eum dixisse, mirari se non modd diligentiam, sed etiam soleritiam ejus, 4 
quo essent illa dimensa atque descripta. Et ei Cyrum respondisse: Atqui ego ista sum 
-dimensus, mei sunt ordines,mea descriptio, multe etiam istarum arborum mea manu 
sunt sate. Tum Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram et nitorem corporis, ornatumque 
Persicum multo auro multisque gemmis, dixisse: Recté verd te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, 
quioniam virtuti tue fortuna conjuncta est. Cic de. Senec. n. 52. 
“ 
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garden, and gave it the fine order, wonderful disposition, and happi- | 


ness of symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently admire. Cyrus, infi- 
nitely pleased with this discourse,:replied, It was I that drew the 


plan, and entirelymarked it out; and many of the trees, which you 


see, were planted with my own hands. What! replied Lysander, 
considering him from head to foot, is it possible with these. purple 
robes and splendid vestinents, those strings of jewels and bracelets of 


gold, those buskins so richly embroidered, that you could play the. 


gardener, and employ your royal hands in planting trees !—Does that 
surprise you? said Cyrus, I swear by the god JMnithras,* that when 
my health admits, I never sit down to table without having. made my- 
self sweat with some fatigue or other, either in military exercise, ru- 
ral labour, or some other toilsome employment, to which I apply with 
pleasure, and without sparing myself. Lysander was amazed at this 
discourse, and pressing him by the hand; Cyrus,} said he, you are 


truly happy, and deserve ygur high fortune ; because in you it is 


united with virtue. 


Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the mystery of the, 


Jevies made by Cyrus, and went into the province of Pharnabazus, 
with a design to proceed to the court of Persia, and to apprize Ar- 
taxerxes of the scheme laid against him. Had he arrived there, a 
discovery of such importance would have infallibly procured him 
the favour of that prince, and the assistance he wanted for the re- 
establishment of his country.. But the Lacedemonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues 
of so superior a genius as his, and represented to their masters, 
that they were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to rid 
themselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedemonians thereupon wrote 
to Pharnabazus, and with an abject meanness not to be excused, 
and which showed how much Sparta had degenerated from her an- 
cient manners, pressed him with great earnestness to deliver them 
_at any rate from so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied 
_with their wish. Alcibiades was then ina small town of Phrygia, 
_where he lived with his concubine Timandra.{ Those who were 
.sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, contented them- 
selves with surrounding it and setting it on fire. Alcibiades, 
“having quitted it through the flames sword in hand, the Barbarians 
_ were afraid to stay to come to blows with him, but flying and re- 
treating as he advanced, they poured their darts and arrows upon 
‘him, and he fell dead upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, 
and having adorned and covered it with the finest robes she had, 
she made as magnificent a funeral for it. as her present condition 
would admit. 


* The Persians adored the sun under that name, who was their principal god. 

t Ainaiac, & Kigs, eid asmovets® dyabds pag cy sidasuoveic. Recté verd te, 
Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tue fortuna conjuncta est. 

tt was said that ton, the famous courtezan, called the Corinthian, was the daughter 
of this Timandra. 


¥ 
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- Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were stifled 4 
and suppressed by still greater vices. It is not easy ot 
whether his good or bad qualities were most pernicious to hig 
country; for with the one he deceived, and with the other he op- 

“pressed it: In hin distinguished valour was united with nobility of 
blood: His person was beautiful and finely made ; he was eloquent, 
of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charming 
allmankind. He loved glory, but without prejudice to his imclina- 

tion for pleasure ; nor was he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his 
glory fer it. He knew how to give into, or abstract himself from 
it, according to the situation of his affairs. Never was there duc- 
tility of genius equal to his. He metamorphosed himself with in- 
credible facility, like Proteus, into the most contrary forms, and | 
supported them all with as much ease and grace, as if each had 
been natural to him. : 

This convertibility of character, aecording as circumstances, the 
customs of countries, and his own interests required, discovers @ 
» ‘heart void of principles, without either truth or justice. He did 

not confine himself either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his 

‘country. His sole rule of action was his private ambition, to which 

he'referred every thing. His aim was to please, to dazzle, and be 
beloved; but at the same time to subject those he soothed. He fa- 
voured them enly as they served his purposes; and made his cor- 
respondence and society a means for engrossing every thing to 
himself. 

. - His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His sallies 
into virtue were ill sustained, and quickly degenerated into vices 
‘and crimes, very little to the honour of the instructions of that 
great philosopher, who took no small pains to cultivate him into a 
‘man of worth. His actions were glorious; but without rule or 
‘principle. His character was elevated and grand; but without 
connexion and consistency. He was successively the support and © 
terror of the Lacedemonians and Persians. He was either the mis 
.fortune or refuge of his own country, according as he declared for 
oragainst it. In fine, he was the author of a destructive war 
‘through the whole of Greece, from the sole motive of commanding, 
by inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse; much less fron» 
the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than with the 
design of keeping Athens in dependence upon himself; convinced, 
that having to deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, — 
jealous people, averse to those that governed, it was necessary to 
‘engage them continually in some great affair, in order to make his 

services always necessary to them, and that they might not be at 
leisure to examine, censure, and condemn his conduct. ’ 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons of his charac 
ter,.and of which they cannot reasonably complain. He never loved 


a 


* Cujus nescio utrim bona an vitia patrie perniciosiora fuerint: illisenim cives.suoa 
decepit, his afflixit. Wal. Max. 1. iii.c. 1 , 
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my one, himself being his sole motive; nor ever found a friend” 
it his merit and glory to cajole all men, and ¢ a 


- nodbody confided in, or adhered to, him. His sole view was to live’ 


with splendour, and to domineer universally; and he perished mise- 

rably, abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to’ 

the feeble services and impotent zeal of one only woman, for the 

Jast honours rendered to his remains. 
About this time died Democritus the philosopher. 


SECTION IL. 


The Thirty exercise the most horrid cruelties at Athens. ‘They put Theramenes, one of 
their colleagues, to death. Socrates takes his defence upon himself.. Thrasybulus at 
tacks the tyrants, makes himself master of Athens, and restores its liberty. =~ 


The council of Thirty,* established at Athens by Lysander, com- 
mitted the most execrable cruelties. Upon pretence of restraining 
the multitude within their duty, and of preventing seditions, they 
had caused guards to be assigned them, and armed 3000 of the citi- 
zens for that service, and at the. same time disarmed all the rest. 
The whole city was in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever 


_ opposed their injustice and violence became the vietims of them. 


Riches were a crime that never failed of drawing a sentence upon 


_ their owners, always followed with death, and the confiscation of 


, 


estates, which the thirty tyrants divided amongst themselves. They 
put more people to death, says Xenophon, ir eight months of peace, 
than the enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty were: Critias _ 
and Theramenes, who at first lived in great mion, and always. 
acted in concert with each other.. The latter had some honour, 


and loved his country. When he saw with what.an excess of vio- 


lence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared openly against 
them, and thereby drew their resentment upon him. Critias. be- 
came his most mortal enemy, and acted as informer against him 
before the senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
state, and of designing to subvert the present government. As he 
pereeived that the defence of Theramenes was heard with silence 
and approbation, he was afraid, that if the affair was left to the de- , 
cision of the senate, they would acquit him. Having therefore 
caused a band of young men, whom he had armed with poniards, 
to advance to the bar, he said that he thought it the duty of asu- 
preme magistrate to prevent justice from bemg abused, and that he 
should act conformably upon this occasion. But, continued he, 
asthe law does not permit, that any of the 3000 should be put. to 
death without the consent of the senate, I exclude Theramenes from 
that number, and. condemn himto die in virtue of my own and my col- 
leagues’ authority. 'Theramenes, at these words, leaping upon the 
altar; I demand, said he, Athenians, that I may be tried according 


* Xonoph. Hist. |. ii. p 462—479. Diod 1. xiv. p. 235-238. Justin. Lv c. 810) 
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to the laws ; which cannot be refused me without manifest injustice. . 
Not that Iimagine, that the goodness of my cause will avail me any. 
thing, or the sanction of altars protect me ; but I would show at least, - 
that my enemies respect neither the gods nor men. What most asto- 
nishes me is, that persons of your wisdom do not see, that your own 
names may as easily be struck out of the list of citizens, as that of 
Theramenes. Critias upon this ordered the officers of justice to 
pull him down from the altar. A universal silence and terror en- 
sued upon the sight of the armed soldiers, that surrounded the se- 
nate. Of all the senators, Socrates alone, whose disciple Thera- 
menes had been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the offi- 
cers of justice. But his weak endeavours could not deliver The- 
ramenes, who was led to the place of execution, notwithstanding 
all he could do, through crowds of tlie citizens, who saw with 
tears, in the fate of a man equally considerable for his love of liber- 
ty and the great services he had done his country, what they had 
to fear for themselyes. When they presented him the hemlock, _ 
that is, the poison (which was the manner of putting the citizens 
at Athens to death,) he took it with an intrepid air, and after-— 
having drunk it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after the 
usual manner observed in feasts or public rejoicings, saying, This | 

Sor the noble Critias. Xenophon relates this circumstance, incon- 

_ siderable in itself, to show, says he, the tranquillity of ‘Thera- 
menes in his last moments. 

The tyrants, deliveied from a colleague whose presence alone 
was a continued reproach to them, no longer observed any mea- 
sures. Nothing passed throughout the city but imprisonments and 
- murders.* Every body trembled for themselves or their friends. 

The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there any hope of 
“regaining their liberty. Where had they then as many Harmo- 
diuses,t as they had tyrants? Terror had taken entire possession 
of their minds, whilst the whole city deplored in secret their loss of 
iberty, without having one amongst them generous enough to at-~ 
.empt breaking its chains.. ‘The Athenian people seemed to have 
ost their valour, which till then had made them awful and terrible: 
1o their neighbours and enemies. They seemed to have lost the 
very use of speech; not daring to vent the least complaint, lest it. 
should be made a capital crime in them. Socrates alone continued 
intrepid. He consoled the afflicted senate, animated the despond- 
.ng citizens, and set all men an admirable example of courage and 
resolution; preserving his liberty, and sustaining his part in the 


* Poteratne civitas illa conquiescere, in qui tot tyranni erant, qust satellites essent ¥ 

. Ne spes quidem ulla recipiendc libertatis animis poterat offerri, nec uili remedio ko- 

cus apparebat contra tantum vim malorum. Unde enim misere civitati iot Harmo- 

dios? Socrates tamen in medio erat, etlugentes patres consolabatur, et desperantes de 

republica exhortabatur—et imitari volentibus magnuin circumferebat exemplar, cum 
inter triginta dominos liber incederet. Senec. de tranquil. anim. ¢. iii. 

Y Harmodius fofmed a conspiracy for the deliverance of Athens from the tyranny of 


the Pisistratide. 
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midst of thirty tyrants, who made all else tremble, but could never 
shake the constancy of Socrates with their menaces. Critias,* 
who had been his pupil, was the first to declare most openly against 
him, taking offence at the free and bold discourses which he held 
| Spree government of the Thirty. He went so far as to pro- 
it his instructing the youth ; but Socrates, who neither acknow- 
jedged his authority, nor feared the violent effects of it, paid no re- 
gard to so unjust an order. | t< 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who still re- 
tained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to so harsh and 
ehameful a slavery, and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, 
where they might live in safety. At the head of these was Thra- : 
eybulus, a person of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the most 
lively affliction the miseries of his country. The Lacedemonians 
had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives 
of this last resource. They published an edict to prohibit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they should be de- 
livered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. 
Only two cities rejected with disdain so unjust an ordinance, Megara 
and Thebes; the latter of which made a decree to punish all per- 
sons whatsoever, that should see an Athenian attacked by his ene- 
mies without doing his utmost to assist him. Liysias, an orator of 
Syracuse, who had been banished by the Thirty, raised 500 sol- 
diers at his own expense,} and sent them to the aid of the common 
country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken Phyla, a small 
fort in Attica, he marched to the Pirweus, of which he made himself 
master. The Thirty flew thither with their troops, and a warm bat- 
tle ensued. But as the soldiers on one side fought with valour and 
vigour for their liberty, and on the other with indolence and indif- 
ference for the power of others, the success was not doubtful, but fol- 
lowed the better cause. The tyrants were overthrown. Critias was 
killed upon the spot.~ And as the rest of the army were taking to 
flight, Thrasybulus cried out; Wherefore do you fly from me as from 
a victor, rather than assist me as the avenger uf your liberty ? Weare 
not enemies, but fellow-citizens ; nor have we declared war against the 
city, but against the Thirty tyrants. He bade them remember, thatthey 
had the same origin, country, laws, and religion; he exhorted them 
to compassionate their exiled brethren, to restore their country to 
them, and resume their liberty themselves. This discourse made @ 
due impression. ‘The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled ~ 

.the Thirty, and substituted ten persons to govern in their room, 
whose conduct proved no better than that of the former. 

It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, sotena-~ — 
cious, and so uniform a conspiracy »gainst the public good, should’ 


' * Xenoph. memorab. I. i. p. 716, 717. a t Quingentos milites, stipendio suo 
mstructos, in auxilium patrie communis eloquentia misit. Justin lv. ¢. 9. 
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always actuate the several bodies of persons established. imthe 
ministration of this government. This we have seen in the Fe 
Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again in the Thirty, and now, 
in the Ten. And what augments our wonder is, that, this passion 
for tyranny should so immediately possess republicans, born in the, 
bosom of Liberty, accustomed to equality of condition on which: 
it is founded, and nurtured from their earliest infancy in an abhor-. 
rence of all subjection and dependancy. There must be,* on the, 
one side, in power and authority some violent impulse, to actuate 
in this manner so many persons, of whom many, no doubt, were not; 
without sentiments of virtue and honour; and to banish so suddenly, 
the principles and manners natural to them: and on the other an. 
excessive propensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, and, 
te rule over them imperiously, to carry him on to the last extremi- 
ties.of oppression and cruelty, and to make him forget at once all: 
the laws of nature and religon. . 
The Thirty being fallen fromtheir power and hopes, sent deputies. 


to Lacedemon to demand aid. It was not Lysander’s fault, who wag 


sent to.them with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. 
But king Pausanias, who likewise marched against Athens, moved 
with compassion for the deplorable condition te which a city, once so 
flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to favour the Athenians 
im secret, and at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
With the blood of the tyrants, who, having taken arms to reinstate 
themselves in the goveznment, and being present at a parley for 
that purpose, were all put to the sword, and left Athens in the full 
possession of its liberty. All the exiles. were recalled. Thrasy- 
bulus at that time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which the 
citizens engaged upon oath that all past transactions should be bu- 
ried in oblivion. The government was re-established upon its 
ancient foundation, the laws restored to their pristine vigour, and 
magistrates elected with their usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom and mode- 
ration of Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential after so long a 
continuance of domestic troubles. This is one of the finest 
events in ancient history, worthy of the- Athenian lenity and be« 
nevolence, and has served as a model to successive ages. in good 
governments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that which 
the Athenians had just thrown off. Every house was.in, mourning; 
every family bewailed the loss of some relation. It had been a 
series of public robbery and rapine, in which licence and impunity 
had authorizcd all manner of crimes. Private individuals. seemed: 
to have a right to demand the blood. of all accomplices in such, noto~ 
rious malversations, and even the interest. of the state appeared to 
autharize:such a claim, that by exemplary severities such. enormous 


* Vi dominutionis convalsus. Tacit. 7 
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érimes might be prevented for the future. But Thrasybulus rising 
above those sentiments, from the superiority of his more extensive 
nius, and the views of a more discerning and profound policy’ 
w, that by acquiescing in the punishment of the guilty, 
ternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, to weaken, 
domestic divisions, the strength of the republic, which it was ne- 
to unite against the common enemy, and occasion the luss 
to the state of a great number of citizens, who might render it 
important services with the very view of making amends for past 
misbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has always seemed, 
to the ablest politicians, the most certain and ready means to re- 
store tiie public peace and tranquillity.. Cicero,* when Rome was 
divided into two factions upon the occasion of Cwsar’s death, who 
had been killed by the conspirators, calling to :nind this celebrated 
amnesty, proposed, after the example of the Athenians, to bury all 
that had passed in eternal oblivion. Cardinal Mazarint observed 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that this gentle 
and humane conduct in France had prevented the troubles and 
revolts of that kingdom from having any fatal consequences, and. 
that the king had not lost a foot of land by them to that day 
whereas the inflexible severity of the Spaniards was the occasion, 
that the subjects of that monarchy, whenever they threw off the mask, 
never returned to their obedience but by the force of arms; which 
sufficiently appears, says he, in the example of the Hollanders, who 
are in the peaceable possession of many provinces, thak not an age 
ago were the patrimony of the king of Spain. 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants of 
Athens,t whose immoderate ambition induced thei to treat their 
country with the most execssive crueltics, to observe how unfor- 
tunate it is for persons in power to want a sense of honour,§ and 
to disregard either the present opinion, cr the judgment which pos- 
terity will form of their conduct: for from the contempt of reputa- 
tion the transition 1s too common to that of virtue itself. They 
may perhaps, by the dread of their power, suppress for some time 
the public voice, and impoge a forced stlence upon censure; but the 


* Ja wdem Tellnris convocati sumus; in quo templo, quantum in ie fuit, jeci funda- 
mentum pacia: Athenicnsiumque rcnovavi vetus excinplum, Grecum etiam{f verbum. 
asurpavi, quod tuin in scdandis diseordiis usurpavcrat civitas ila; atque omnem mema- 
riam discordiarnm obliviene sempitern’ delendam censui. Pfzlip.i.n. 1. c 

¢t Let. XV. of Card. Maz. } Died. |. xiv. p. 234. / 

§ Catera prncipibua statin adesso: unin inastiabiliter parandum, prospcram sui meme- 
riam; nam contemptd fam’, contemni virtutes~Qua magis secordiam eorum inridere 
libet, qui presenti potentia credunt cxtingui posse etiam sequentis @vi memo..am—~sueuE 
cuique decus posteritas rependit, Tyeit. dnnal, |. iv. ¢. 30. & 35. eit”d 


tt Some believe that word was duvarria; but as it is not found in the historians whe 
have treated this fact, it is more likely that it was 6e MyacixaeunTeéy, which has the 


game sense, and is used by thenr all. 
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more constraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more liberai 
will it be after their deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the 
more infamy and imputation will be affixed to their memories. The 
power of the Thirty, says he, was of a very short duration, but their 
infamy will be immortal; their memory will be held in abhorrence 
throughout all ages, whilst their names will be recorded in history 
onlv to render them odious, and to make their Crimes detestable. 
He applies the same reflection to the Lacedemonians; who, after 
having made themselves masters of Greece by a wise and moderate 
conduct, fell from that glory, through the severity, haughtiness, 
and injustice, with which they treated their allies. ‘There is doubt- 
less no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in regard to 
Athens enslaved and humbled, has not prejudiced against them; 
nor do we recognise in such behaviour the greatness of mind and 


‘noble generosity of ancient Sparta; so much power have the lust 


of dominion and prosperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus 
concludes his reflection with a maxim very true, though very litile 
known: The greatness and majesty of princes, says he, (and the 
same may be said of all persons in high authority,) can be sup- 
ported only by humanity and justice with regard to their subjects; as, 
on the contrary, they are ruined and destroyed by a cruel and oppres- 
swe government, which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people. 


SECTION UI. 


_ Lysander abuses his pow er in an extraordinary manner. He is recalled to Sparta upom: 


_ the complaint of Pharnabazus. 


As Lysander had had the greatest share in the celebrated ex- 
loits,* which had raised the glory of the Lacedemonians to so. 
high a pitch; so had he acquired a degree of power and authority 
of which there had been no example before in Sparta; but he suf 
fered himself to be carried away by a presumption and vanity still 
greater than his power. He permitted the Grecian cities to dedi- 
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cate altars to him as te a god, and to offer sacrifices, and sing ~ 


hymns and odes in honour of him. The Samians ordained by a 
public decree, that the feasts celebrated in honour of Juno, and 
which bore the name of that goddess, should be called the feasts of 
Lysander. He had always a crowd of poéts about» him (who are 
often a tribe of venal flatterers,) that vied with each other in singing 
his great exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. Praise iz 
undoubtedly due to noble deeds; but it diminishes their lustre 
when either extravagant or purchased. 
This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped there, would 
have hurt only himself, by exposing him to envy and contempt; 
but a natural consequence of it was, that through his arrogance 


* Plut. in Lys. p, 443—446. 
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and pride, in conjunction with the incessant flatteries of those 
around him, he carried the spirit of command and authority to an 
msupportable excess, and observed no longer any measures either 
in rewarding or punishing. The absolute government of cities 
with tyrannic power were the fruits of his friendship, or of the ties 
of hospitality with him; and only the death of those he hated, 
put an end to his resentment and displeasure, without ics 
being possible to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused to be | 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety have been en- 
| wate upon Lysander’s: that no man had ever surpassed him in 
oing good to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever they promoted 
his designs; nor was he less cruel than revengeful; of which, 
what he did at Miletus was a sufficient proof. Apprehending that 
‘the leaders of the popular party would escape him, he swore not 
todo them any hurt. Those unfortunate persons gave credit to 
his oath, and no sooner appeared in public, than they were put to, 
the sword with his consent, by the nobility, who killed them all, 
though no less than 800. The number of those on the side of the 
people, whom he caused to be massacred in the other cities, is in- 
credible; for he did net only destroy to satiate his own individual 
resentments, but to serve in ali piaces the enmity, malice, and 
avarice of his friends, whom he suppo:ted in gratifying their pas- 
sions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the people 
did not suffer under the government of Lysander; whilst the- 
Lacedemonians, who were sufficiently informed of his conduct, 
gave themselves no trouble tu correct it. [t is too common for 
those in power to be little affected with the vexatious and oppres- 
sions laid upon persons of low condition and credit, and to turn a 
deaf ear to their just complaints; though authority is principahy 
confided to them fur the defence of the weak and poor, who have 
no other protectors. But if such remonstrances are made by a 
great or powerful person, from whom they may have any thing to 
hope or fesr, the same authority that was slow and drowsy, be- 
comes .smmediately active and officious; a certain proof that it is 
not the love of justice that actuates it: this appears liere in the 
conduct of the’ Lacedemonian magistrates. Pharnabazus, weary 
of Lysander’s fepeated enormities, who ravaged and pillaged the 
provinces under his command, having sent ambassadors to Sparta, 
to complain of the wrongs he had received from that general, the 
Ephori recajled him. Lysander was at that time in the Helles- 
pont. The letter of the Ephori threw him into great consterna- 
tion. As he principally feared the complaints and accusations of 
Pharnabazus, he made all the haste he could to come to an expla- 
mation with him from the hope of softening him, and making his © 
peace. He went for that purpose to him, and desired, that he 
would write another letter to the Ephori, intimating that he was 
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satisfied with l1is conduct. But Lysander, says Plutarch, in such 
an application to Pharnabazus, forgot the proverb,* Set a thief to 
catch a thief. The satrap promised oll he desired, and accordingly 
wrote such a letter in Lysander’s presence as he had requested, 
but he had prepared another to a quite different effect. When he — 
was to seal it, as both letters were of the same size and form, he 
dexterously put that he had written in secret into the place of the 
other, without being observed, which he sealed and gave him. 

‘Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived at Sparta, 
alighted at the palace where the senate was assembed, and deli- 
vered Pharnabazus’s letter to the Ephori. But he was strangely 
surprised when he heard the contents, and withdrew in extreme 
confusion and disorder. Some days after he returned to the senate, 
and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the temple of 
Ammon to acquit himself of the sacrifices he had vowed to that. 
god before his battles. That pilgrimage was no more than @ pre- 
tence to conceal the pain it gave him to live as a private person in 
Sparta, and.to submit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then had — 
always governed. Accustomed long to commanding armies, and to 
tne flattering distinetions of a kind of sovereignty exercised by him 
in Asia, he could not endure thet mortifying equality which put 
him on a level with the multitude, nor reduce himself to the sim- 
plicity of a private life. Having obtained permiasion, not without 
great difficulties, he embarked. 

As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held all the’ 
cities, independance upon himself, by the meansof the governors and 
magistrates who had been established by him, and who were also 
indebted to him for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereoy effectually lord and master of all Greece, applied them- 
selves vigorously to restore the government of the people, and to 
depose all his-creatures and friends from any share init. This al- 
teration oceasioned great tumults at first. About the same time, 
Lysander, being apprised of the design of Thrasybulus to re-estab- 
lish the liberty of his country, returned with the utmost diligence 
to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the Lacedemonians to sup- 
port the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before ob- 
served, that Pausanias, from a more noble spirit of equity and ge- 
"_nerosity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, says Plutareh, 

eipped the wings of Lysander’s ambition. “Pe ) 


_* The Greek word is, Cretan agrees Cretan, os the people of Crete passed for the 
greatest cheats and liarsin tho worl bs 
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CHAPTER I. 


oJ 


‘The younger Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, endsaveurs to dethrone his Ure 
Artaxerxes. He is killed in battle. Famous’retreat of the Ten Thousand 


' Antreurry has few events so memorable as those I am about to 
relate in this place. We see on one sidea young prince, in other 
respects abounding with excellent qualities, but abandoned to his 
violent ambition, carrying war froin a distance against his brother 
amd sovereign, and going to attack him almost in his own palace, 
with the view of depriving him at once of his crown and life; we 
see him, I say, fali dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, and 
terminate by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equally glaring and 
. triminal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him,* desti- 
tute of all succour after the loss of their chief, without allies, 
provisions, money, cavalry, or archers, reduced to less than 10,000 
men, with no resource but in their own persons and yalour, sup-— 
ported solely by the ardent desire of preserving their liberty, and 
of returning to their native countries; these Greeks, with bold and - 
intrepid resolution, make their retreat before a victorious army of 
1,000,000 of men, traverse five or six hundred leagues, notwith- 
standing vast rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrive at sast in 
their own country through a thousand fierce and barbarous na- 
tions, victorious over all obstacles in their way, and over all the 
dangers which either concealed fraud or open force reduce them 
to undergo. . , | 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges-and most expe- 
rienced military men, is the bodest and best conducted exploit to 
be found in ancient history, and is deemed a perfect model in its 
kind. Happily for us it is described with the utmost minuteness 
by an historian, who was not only eye-witness of the facts he re- 
lates, but the first mover, the soul of this great enterprise. [ shall 
only abridge his history, and abstract its most material circumstan- 
ces; but | cannot omit advising young persons.who make arms 
their profession, to consult the original, of which there is a good 
translation extant,though far short of the admirable beauties of 
the text. It is very-difficult to meet with a more able master 
than Xenophon in the art of war, to whom. may be well ap- 

icd here what Homer says of Phoenix, the governor of Achil- 

+ Thathe was equally capable of forming his pupil for elo- 
quence or arins— 


MiGoy ve parip tucvat, wenerigd re tepov. 


* Post mortem Cyri, reque armis 4 tanto exereitu vinei, reque dolo capi potuerunt ; 
rovertentesque inter tot indomitas nationes et barbaras gentes, per tanta itineris epatia 
virtute se usquc terminos patriw defenderunt, Justin, |. vy. e. U1. 

t liad. L Vv. 443. , “ 
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SECTION I. 


Cyrus raises troops secretly against his brother Artaxerxes, Thirteen thousand Greeks 
join gi sets out from Sardis, and astives at Babylonia after a march of more than 
six mon ; 


A. M. 3600. We have already said,* that young Cyrus, son of 
Ant. J.C. 404. Darius Nothus and Parysatis, saw with pain his 
elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the very 
time the latter was taking possession of it, he had attempted to de. 
prive him of his crown and life together. Artaxerxes was not in 
sensible of what he had to fear from a brother of his enterprising 
and ambitious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him to the 
prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who doted upon this 
youngest son. He sent him therefore into Asia to his government ; 
confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute 
euuorty over the provinces left him by the will of the king his 
‘ather. : 
A. M. 3601. As soon as he arrived there, his thoughts were solely 
Ant. J.C. 403. intent upon revenging the affront he supposed he had 
received from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all 
that came from the court with great favour and affability, to induce 
them insensibly to quit the king’s party and adhere to him. He 
gained also the hearts of the Barbarians under his government; fa- 
miliarizing himself with them, and mingling with the common sol- 
diery, though without forgetting the dignity of the general; and 
these he formed by various exercises for service in war. He applied 
particularly to raise secretly in several places, and upon different 
pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied much 
nore than upon those of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his 
court after having been banished from Sparta, and was of great ser- 
vice to him, being an able, experienced, and valiant captain. At 
A.M. 3602. _. the same time several cities in the provinces under the 
Ant. J. €. 402. government of Tissaphernes revolted from their obe- 
dience, and placed themselves under the jurisdiction of Cyrus. 
This incident, which was not an effect of chance, but of the se- 
. cret intrigues of that prince, gave birth to a war between them. 
Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against 'Tissaphernes, assem- 
*led troops with less reserve; and to amuse the court the more 
speciously, sent grievous complaints to the king against that go- 
vernor, demanded his protection and aid in the most submissive 
manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these appearances, and be- 
lieved that all Cyrus’s preparations were directed against Tissa- 
phernes alone, and continued quiet, from the assurance of having 
nothing to apprehend for himself. 

Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the imprudent security. 


® Diod. L xiv. p. 213 —249, and 252. J stin '- + '. XNenoph. deCyri Exped. 1. t 
p 2id—is. 
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and indolence of his brother,* which some people conceived the ef- 
fect of his goodness and humanity. And indeed in the beginning 
of his reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the first Arta- 
xerxes, whose name he bore. For he demeaned himself with great 
mildness and affability to such as approached him; he honoured 
and rewarded magnificently all those whose services had merited 
favour; when he passed sentence of punishment, it was without 
either outrage or insult; and when he made presents, it was with 
a gracious air,and such engaging manners, as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better pleased than when 
he had an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To all these 
exvcllent qualities he ought to have added one no less royal, and 
which would have put him upon his guard against the enterprises 
of a brother, whose character he ought to have known; I meana 
wise foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a prince at- 
tentive to prevent or frustrate whatever may disturb the tran- 
quillity of the state. . 

The emissaries of Cyrus at tie court were perpetually dispersing 
reports and opinions amongst the people, to prepare their minds for 
the intended change and revolt. They said that the state required 
a king of Cyrus's character; a king, magnificent, liberal, who loved 
war, and showed his fayours upon those that served him; and that 
at was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to have a prince 
apon the throne fired with ambition and valour, for the support and 
augmentation of its glory. 

A. M. 3603. The young prince lost no time on his side, and 

Ant. J. C. 401. hastened the execution of his great design. _He was 

then only twenty-three years old at most. After the important 

services he had done the Lacedemonians, without which they had 

never obtained the victories that had made them masters of Greece, 

he thought he might safely open himself to them. He therefore. 
imparted to them the present situation of his affairs, and the end he 

had in view; convinced that such a confidence could not but in- 

cline them the more in his favour. 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself*in very magni- 
ficent terms. He told them he had a greater and more royal heart 
than his brother; that he was better versed in the philosophy and 
the knowledge of the Magi,t and that he conld drink more wine 
without being disordered in his senses; a very meritorious quality 
amongst the Barbarians, but not so proper to recommend him te 
the good opinion of those to whom he was writing. The Lacede 
monians sent orders to their fleet to join that of the prince imme- 
diately, and to obey the commands of amos his admiral in all 
things, but without-the least mention of Artaxerxes, or seeming in 
any manner privy to his design. They thought that precaution 


* Plut. in Artax. p 1013. , . 
t By the knowledge of the Magi, amongst the Persians, was meant the science of rali- 
gion and goverament. : 
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‘necessary for their justification with Artaxerxés,* in case affairs 


\#hould happen to terminate in his favour. 


The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards made, 


wonsisted of 13,000 Greeks, which were the flower and chief force 
of his army, and of 100,000 regular troops of the barbarous na- 
‘tions. Clearchus, the Lacedemonian, commanded all the Pelopon- 
nesian troops, except the Achwans, who had Socrates of Achaia for 
their leader. The Bootians were under Proxenus the Theban, and 
the Thessalians under Menon. The Barbarians had Persian gene 
-rale,t of whom the chief was Arius. The fleet consisted of thirty 


‘five ships under Pythagoras the Lacedemonian, and twenty-five 


commanded by amos the Augyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. 


It followed the land army, coasting along near the shore. 


» Cyrus had opened his design to Clearchus alone of all the Greeks, 
foreseeing aright that the length and boldness of the enterprise 


- could not fail of discouraging and dismaying the officers, as well as 


soldiers. He made it his sole application to gain their affections 
during the march, by treating them with kindness and humanity, con- 
versing freely with them, and giving effectual orders that they should 
want for nothing. Proxenus, between whose family and Xeno- 


' phon’s an ancient friendship subsisted, presented that young Athe 
» mian to Cyrus, who received him very favourably,t and gave hiny 


an employment in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out from 
‘Sardis at length, and marched towards the upper provinces of Asia. 
The troops knew neither the occasion of the war, nor into what 


infested his province by their incursions. 
Tissaphernes,} rightly judging that all these preparations were 


_ too great for so insignificant sn enterprise as against Pisidia, had 


countries they were going. Cyrus had only caused it to be given | 
out, that he was carrying his arms against the Pisidians, who had 


set out post from Miletus to give the king an account of them. | 


This news occasioned great trouble at court. Parysatis, the mo- 
ther cf Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the principal 


cause of this war; and all persons in her service and interest | 


were suspected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira es- 
pecially, the reigning queen, reproached her incessantly in the 
“most violent terms. Where is now, said she to her, that faith you 
have si often engaged for your son’s behaviour? Where those ardent 
prayers you employed to preserve from death that conspirator against 
his king and brother? It is your unkappy fondness that has kindled 


this war, and plunged us into an abyss of misfortunes. ‘The antipathy ~ 


and hatred of the two queens for each other were already very 
great, and were still more inflamed by such warm reproaches. We 


» shall. see what the consequences were. Artaxerxes assembled a 


-mumerous army to receive his brother. 


* Querentes apud Cyrum gratiam: et apud Artaxerxem, si vicisset, veniam patrotinia, 
im nihil adverstia eum aperté decrevissent. Jusiin. Lv. ¢. 11. 
t Xenoph. Cyri Expod.|.i.p.252. 4} Xenoph. |. iii. p, 204. > § Plut.in Artax. p. 1014. 
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_ Cyrus advanced continually by long marches.* What troubled» 
him most on the way was the pass of Cilicia, which was a narrow | 
defile between very high and steep mountains, that would admit no 
more than one carriage to pass ata time. Syennesis, king of the 
country, was preparing to dispute this pass with him, and would in- 
fallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion made by Tamos with 
his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedemonians. To de- 
fend the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned 
that important post, which a small body of troops might have made 
good against the greatest army. . 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the’ Greeks. refused to advance ~ 
any farther, rightly suspecting that they were marching against the 
king, and loudly exclaiming that they had.not entered into the ser- 
vice upon that condition. Clearchus, who commanded them, had 
occasion for all his address and ability to’ stifle this commotion in 
its birth. At first he made use of authority and force, but with very  . 
il success, and desisted therefore from an open opposition to their 
seutiments: he even affected to enter into their views, and to support 
them with his approbation and influence. He declared publicly, 
that he would not separate himself from them, and advised them 
to depute persons to the prince, to know from his own mouth | 
against whom they were to be led, that they might follow him 
voluntarily if they approved his measures; if not, that they might 
demand his permission to withdraw. By this artful.evasion he ap- 
peased the tumult, and- made them easy, and they chose him and ~ 
some othicr officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secrets 
ly apprized of every thing.made answer, that he was going to at- 
tack Abrocomas} his enemy, who was encamped at twelve days’ 
march from thence upon the Euphrates. When this answer was 
repeated to them, though they plainly saw against whom they 
were going, they resolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one darickt a month to 
each soldier, promised to give them one and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the principal _ 
officers, upon account of a private quarrel with Clearchus, had de- 
serted with part ef their equipage on board a merchant ship. Many 
were of opinion, that it was proper to send some galleys after 
them, which might be done with great case; and that when they 
were brought back, they should be made an example, by suffering 
death in the sight of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that fa- 
vour was the most certain means to: obtain affection,§ and that 
punishments, like violent remedies; ought never to be used but in, 
extreme necessity, declared publicly that he would not suffer it to 
be said, that he had detained any one in his service by force, and 
_ * Xenoph. 1. i. p. 248—261. ' sah 

} Itis not said where he commanded. It appears to be upon the Euphrates. EF ; 
marched with 300,000 men to join the king’s army, but did not arrive till after the battle 


t The danck was worth ten livres. 
§ Beneficiis potids quam remediis ingenio experiri placuit. Plin. in Traj. 
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“added, that he would send them their wives and children, w ma 
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they had left as hostages in his hands. 

An answer-displaying so much wisdom and geherosity had a sur- 
prising effect; and made even those his firm adherents, who were 
‘before inclined to retire. This is an excellent lesson for all who 
govern. ‘There is in the mind of man a fund of natural generosity, 
which it is necessary to know and to put in play. Threats exaspe- — 
rate them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when endeavours 
are used to. force them to do their duty against their will. They 
desire a certain degree of confidence in their honour,* and that the 
glory of discharging their duty through choice be left in their 
power: to show that you believe men faithful, is often the best 
means to make them so. . . 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching against Arta- 
xerxes. Upon which some murmuring was heard at first, but it 
soon gave place to the expressions of joy and satisfaction, ocea- 
sioned by that prince’s magnificent promises to the army. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches,} he was informed from all 
parts, that the king did not intend to come directly to a battle, but 
had resolved-to wait in the heart of Persia till all his forces were 
assembled: and that, to stop his enemies, he had ordered to be dug 
in the plains of Babylonia, a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three 
deep, extending the space of twelve parasangas{ or leagues, from 
the Euphrates to the wall of Media. ‘Between the Euphrates and 
the fossé.a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which 
Cyrus passed with his whole army, which he had reviewed the day 
before? ‘i‘he king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and 
suffered him to continue his march towards Babylon. It was Tiri- 
basus who made him resolve not to flyin such a manner before an 
enemy, over whom he had infinite advantages, as well from the 
number of his troops as the valour of his generals. He resolved 
therefore to advance against the enemy. ee 


bt 3 on SECTION II. 
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‘The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeka are victorious dn thelr side, Artaxerxes on hie. Cyrus 


is killed. 
The place where the battle was fought,$ was called Cunaxa, 
about twenty-five leagues] from Babylon. The army of Cyrus 


consisted of 13,000 Greeks, 100,000 Barbarians, and twenty cha- 


* Noscio an plas moribus conferet princeps, quibonos esse patitur, quam qui cogit. 
Plin. ibid. : : 
~ Plerumqre habita fides ipsam obligat fidem. Z.i9. 
- + Plat. ia Artax. p. 1014. Xénoph. i i. p. 261—266. ‘ ’ 

& Tho paresunga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians. Tt was commonly thirly 
stadia, which make about a league and a half French. Some were from twenty to sixty 


” stadia. ‘In the mareh of Cyrus's army, I suppose the parasanga only twenty stadia, or 


one league, for reasons I shallgive herewfier. ; ; As | 
§ Kanonh. in Exped. Cyr. Li. p. 963-266. TDiod: |. aly. p, 253, Qof. fat. p 


1014-1017... 4] Five hundred stadia. <i 
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mots armed with scythes. That of the enemy in horse and foot 
might amount to about 1,200,000 under four generals, Tissaphernes, 
. Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 6000 chosen 
horse, that fought where the king was present, and never 
quitted his person. But Abrocomas, who had the command of 
300,000 men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. In the 
king’s army were only 150 chariots armed with scythes. 
yrus believed, from the enemy’s not having defended the pass 
at the fossé, that there would be no battle; so that the next day 
the army marched with great negligence. But onthe third, Cyrus 
being in his chariot, with few soldiers in their ranks before him, 
and the rest marching without any order, or having vaeir arms carried. 
for tlrem, a horseman came in full speed, crying out as he passed, 
that the enemy were approaching in order of battle. Upon this, great 
confusion ensued, from the apprehension that they should not have 
» time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on 
his arms immediately, and getting on horseback with his javelin in 
his hand, he gave orders universally to the troops to stand to their 
arms, and fall into their ranks; which was executed with so much 
expedition, that the troops had not time to refresh themselves. __ 
» Cyrus posted upon his right 1000 Papblagonian horse, supported 
by the Euphrates, and the light-armed infantry of the Greeks ; and 
fext them, Clearchus, Proxenus, and the rest of the general of- 
ficers to Menon, at the head of their several corps. The left wing, 
composed of Lydtans, Phrygians, and other Asiatic nations, was 
commanded by Ariwus, who had 1000 horse. Cyrus placed him- 
eelf in the centre, where the chosen troops of the Persians and 
other Barbarians were posted. He had around him 600 horsemen, 
armed at all points, as were their horses, with frontlets and breast- 
plates. The prince’s head was uncovered, as were those of all the 
Persians, whose custom it was to give battle in that manner; the 
arms of all his people were red, and those of Artaxerxes were white. 
A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to charge . 
in person, but to cover himself in the rear of the Grecian battalions. 
Whatisit you. say? replied Cyrus; at the time Tam endeavouring 
to make myself king, would you have me show myself unworthy of 
bengso? hat wise and generous answer vroves, that he knew 
the duty of a general, especially on a day of battle. Had he with- 
$-:wn when his presence was most necessary, it would have ar 


qued ie wat of courage, and intimidated others. It is necessary  ~ 


always, however, preserving the due distinction between the leader 
and the troops, that their danger should be common, and no one 
exempt from it; lest the latter should be alarmed by a different 
conduct. Courage in an army depends upon example, upon the de- 
sire of being distinguished, the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of 
doing otherwise thon the rest, and the equality of danger. If Cyrus 
had retired, it would have either ruined, or greatly weakened, all 
these potent motives, by discouraging the officers as well as sol- 


> 
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diers of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was 
incumbent upon him to discharge all the functions of that. office, 


and to show himself worthy to be the leader and soul of sucha  __ 


- number of valiant men, ready to shed their blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. But about 
three of the clock a great dust hke a white cloud arose, followed 
soon after with a blackness that overspread the whole plain; after 
which was seen the glittering of armour, lances, and standards. 
Tissaphernes commanded the left, which consisted of cavalry | 
armed with white cuirasses, and of light-armed infantry; in the’ 
centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of which had buck- 
lers made of wood which covered the soldier entirely (these were 
| Lgyptians.) The rest of the light-armed infantry and of the horse 
formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by nations, with 
as much depth as front, and in that order composed square batta~ 
lions. The king had posted himself in the main body with the 
flower of the whole army, and had 6000 horse for his guard, com- 
manded by Artagerses. Though he was in the centre, he was be 
yond thedeft wing of Cyrus’s army, so much did the front of hie 
own exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty cha- 
Tiots armed with scythes were placed in the front of the army at 
some distance from one another. The scythes were fixed to the 
axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut down, and overthrow ali 
~ -before them. 

_., As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and experience of 
the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon as he had beaten the ene= 
mies in his front, to take eare to itcline to his left, and fall upom 
the centre, where the king was posted ; the success of the battle 
depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very difficult 
tomake his way through so great a body of troops, replied, that he 
need be in no pain, and that he would iake care to do what was ne~ 
Cessary. 

‘he enemy in the mean time advanced slowly geod order. 
Cyrus marched in the space between the two armies, though 
nearest to his own, and considered both of them with great otten- 
tion. Xenophon, perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, to 
know whether he had any farther orders to give. He called out to 
him, that the sacrin.ces were faveurable, and that he should tell - 
the troops so. He then hastened through the ranks to give his 
orders, and showed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and 
serenity in his countenance, as inspired them with new courage, 
and at the same time with an air of kindness and familiarity, that 
excited their zeal and affection. It is not easy to comprehend what 
great effects are produced by a word, a kind air, or a look of a 
general, upon a day of action; and with what ardour a common. 
man will rush into danger, when he believes himself not unknown 
to his general, and thinks his valour will oblige him. | 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, and 
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out noise and confusion. That good order and exact. disci- 

@ extremely surprised the Greeks, who expected to see much 

irry and tumult in so great a multitude, and to hear confused 
cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. Ms 

_ The armies were not distant above four or five hundred paces, 

when the Greeks began to sing the hymn of battle, and to march 
on, slowly at first, and with silence. When they came near the 

enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all together, they 
sprung forwards, upon the barbarians with all their force, who did 


‘not wait their charge, but took to their heels, and fied universally 


_ except Tissaphernes, who stood his ¢round with a small part of 


his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, and 
was proclaimed king by those around him. But he did not give 
himself up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckon himself victor. He 
perceived, that Artaxerxes ws wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly against him with his 600 horse. He: 
killed Ariagerses, who commanded the king’s guard of 6000 horse, 
with his own hand, and put the whole body to flight. Discovering: 
his brother, he cried out, his eyes sparkling with rage, I see him, 
and spurred against him, followed only by his principal officers; for 
his troops had quitted their ranks to follow the runaways, which 
was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combat,* in some measure, be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers were. seen: 
transported with rage and fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and 
Polynices, to plunge their swords into each other’s. hearts, and te 
assure themselves of the throne by the death of their rival. . 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who were drawn up: 
in battle before Artaxerxes, joined: him, and killed his horse, that 
fell with him to the ground. Ile rose, and was remounted upom 
another, when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a -second 
wound, and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that it 
would prove his last. ‘The king, like a lion wounded by the hun- 
ters, only the more furious from the smart, sprung forwards, im- 
petuously pushing his horse against Cyrus, who running headlong 
Pm without regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a 

ght of darts aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound 


from the king’s javelin, at the irstant all the rest discharged their. ~ 


weapons against him. - Cyrus fell dead: some say that it was from 
the wound given him by the king; others affirm that he was killed 
by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a young Persian nobleman, 
asserted, that he had given him the mortal stroke with a javelin, | 
which entered his temple, and pierced his head quite through. The 
greatest persons of the court, resolving not to survive so good 9 


oft * Diod. 1. xiv. p. 254 
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master, were all killed around his body; a certain’ proof, says. 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to> choose his friends, and that 4 
he was truly beloved by them. Arieus, who ought to have been - 
the firmest of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, as soon ag 
he heard of his death. 

- Artaxerxes, after having caused tire head and right hand of his 

_ brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enemy 
into their camp. Arius had not stopped there, but having passed 
through it, continued his retreat to the place where the army had 
encamped the day before, which was about four leagves distant. _ 

Tissaphernes, afler the defeat of the greatest part of his, left 
wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against them, and by the side 
of the river passed through the light-armed infantry of the Greeks, 
who opened to give him passage, and made their discharge upon 

_him as he passed, without losing a man. They were commanded- 
by Episthenes of Amphipolis, who was- esteemed an able captain. 
Tissaphernes kept on without return.:¢ to the charge, because ha 
perceived he was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus’s camp, 
where he found the king, who was plundering it; but hac not been 
able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks lefi to guard it, | 
who saved their baggage. 

‘The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did not 
know what was going on elséwhere, believed each of them that 
they had gained the victory; the first, because they had put the. 
enemy to flight, and pursued them; and the king, because he had 
killed his brother, beaten the treops who had opposed him, and 
plundered their camp. ‘he event was soon cleared up on both 
sides. ‘Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at°the camp, informed the 
king, that the Greeks nad defeated his left wing, and pursued it 
with great vigour; and the Greeks, on their side learned, that 
the king, in pursuing Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. 
Upon this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in quest 
of the enemy; and Clearchus, being returned from pursuing the 
Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

‘The two armies were soon very near each other, when, by a 
movement made by the king, he seemed to intend to charge the 
Greeks by their left, who, fearing to be surreunded on all sides, 

-wheeled, about, and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle also, drew up his army in front of them, and 
marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him ap- 
proach, they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced against 
the enemy even with more ardour than in the first action. , , 

The barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, ran farther 
than before, and were pursued to a village at the foot of a hill, 
upon which their horse halted. The king’s standard was observed 
to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, 
haying its wins displayed. The Greeks preparing to pursue 
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_ them, they abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately, and)all their 

troops broke, and were in the utmost disorder and confusion. 

_Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, - 

ordered Lycias, the Syracusan, and w:.other to go up it, and oo- 

serye what passed in the plain. They returned with an account 

_ that = enemies fled on all sides, and that their whole army was 
routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms to rest 
themselves, much surprised, that neither Cyrus, nor any one from 
him, appeared; and imagining that he was either engaged in the 
pursuit of the enemy, or was making haste to possess himself of 

-some important piace; for they were stillignorant of his death, 
and the defeat of the rest of hisarmy. They determined there 
fore to return to their camp, where they arrived about night-fall, 
and found the greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the pro- 
visions, and 400 wagons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus 
had expressly caused to be carried.along with the army for the 
Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night 
in the camp, the greatest part of them without any refreshment, 
concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. a 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour and 
military knowledge over the greatest numbers without them. The 
small army of the Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or 
13,000 mer; but they were seasoned and disciplined troops; inured 
to fatigues, accustomed to confront dangers, sensible to glory, 
and who, during the long’ Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
-either titme or means to acquire, and- perfect themselves in the art 
of war: On Artaxerxes’ side were reckoned nearly 1,000,000 of 
men; but they were soldiers only in name, without force, courage, 
discipline, experience, or any sentnnent of honour. Lence it was, 
that as soon as the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued 
amongst the enemy; and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself 
did not dare to wait their attack, but shau.efully betook himself to 
flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks very 
much, aud imputes to him as an unpardonable neglect, his not 
having followed Cyrus’s order, who recommended to him above all 

- things to fall upon that body where Artaxexes commanded in person. 
This reproach seems groundless. It isnot easy to conceive, how it 
was possible for that captain, who was posted on the right wing, toat- 
tack Artaxerxes immediate'y, who, in the centre of his own army, lay 

- beyond the utmost extent of the enemy's left, as has been said be- 

* fore. It seems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason 
upon the valour cf the Greeks, and desiring they should charge 
Artaxerxes in his post, ought to-have placed them in the left - 
wing whici answered directly to the part where the king was, 
that is to the main body, and not in the right, which was very re. 
mote from it. 
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Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having followed the 
pursuit too warmly and too long. If, after having put the left wing 
which opposed him into diserder, he had charged the rest of the 
enemy in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where Arta- 
xerxes was, it is highly probable, that he would have gained a com- 
plete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. The 600 horse 
of that prince’s guard committed the same fault, and by pursuing 
the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left their 
master almost alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy: 
without considering, that they were chosen from the whole army 
for the immediate guard of his person, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever. Too much ardour is often prejudicial in a battle, and 
itis the’ duty of an able general to know how to restrain and di- 
rect it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and abandoned him- 
self too much to his blind passion for glory and revenge. In run- 
ning headlong to attack his brother, he forgot that’there is a 
wide difference between a general and a private soldier. He ought 
not to have exposed himself, but as became a prince: as the head, 
not as the hand; as the person who was to give orders, and not as 
those who were to execute them. 

In these remarks I only adopt those which have been made 
by able judges in the art of war, and would not choose to ad- 
pnt my own opinion upon points which I am not competent to 

cide. | 


SECTION III. 
Bulogy of Cyrus. 


Xenophon gives us a magnificent character of Cyrus,* and that 
not. merely from the report of others, but from what he saw and 
knew of him in his own person. He was, says he, in the opinion 
of -all that were acquainted with him, next to Cyrus the. Great, @ 
prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, and one who had 
the most noble, and most truly royal soul. T'rom his infancy he * 
surpassed all of his own age in every exercise, whether it were in 
managing the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in 
the chase, in which he distinguished himselfonce by fighting and 
killing a bear that attacked him. Those advantages were en- 
hanced in him by the nebleness of hiv air, an engaging aspect, 
and by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recommend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces,f his chief care was to make the people sen- 
sible that he had nothing so much at heart as.to keep his word . 
inviolably, not only with regard to public’ treaties, but the miost 
tainute of his promises; a quality very rare amongst princes, which 


_® De Exped. Cyr. i. i. p. 266, 267, } Great Phrygia and Cappadocia, 
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however is tlie basis of all good government, and the source of 
their own, us well as their people’s happiness. Not only the places 
under his authority, but the enemy themselves; reposed an entire 
eonfidence in him. _ pear ane 

‘Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired to return 
ft twofold, and wished that hé might live no longer (as he said him- 
self) than whilst he surpassed his friends in benefits, and his ene- 
mics in vengeance. (It would have been more glorious for him to 
have overcome the latter by the force of favour and yor mone 
Nor was there ever a prince, whom people were more afraid to, of- 
fend, nor for whose sake they were more ready to hazard their 
possessions, lives, and fortunes. ° | ; 

- Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his study was to 
make his greatness eppear only where it was useful and beneficial, 
and to extmguish all other sentiments, but those which flow from 
gratitude and affection. He was careful to seize every occasion 
of doing good, to confer his favours with judgement and in season, 
and to show, that he thought himself rich, powerful, and happy, 
only as he made others sensible of his being so by his benevolence 

liberality. But he took care not to exhaust the means by an 
imprudent profusion. He did not lavish,* but distribate his fa- 
vours. He chose rather to make his liberalities the rewards of 
merit, than mere donations, and that they should be subservient in 
ne virtue, and not in supporting the soft and abject sloth 
vite. ! 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his favours upon 
valiant men, and governments and rewards were bestowed only on 
those who had Betinwutaiven ‘themselves by their actions. He 
hover granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or faction, 
but to merit alone; upon which depends not only the glory but the 
progperity of governments. By that means he soon made virtue 
estimable, and rendered vice contemptible. ‘The provinces, ani- 
mated with a noble emulation, furnished him in a very short time 
with a considerable number of excellent subjects of cvery kinds 
who ander a different government would have remained unknown, 
obscure, -and useless. 

Never did any one know bow to confer an obligation with a bet 
ter grace, or to win the hearts of those who eould serve him with 
more engaging behaviour. As he was fully sensible that he stood 
in need of the assistance of others for the execution of his designs, 
he thought justice and gratitude required that he should render hig 
adherents all the services in-his power. All the presents mede 
him, whther of splendid arms, or rich apparel, he distributed am 
his fuends, according to their several tastes or occasions, and u ) 
to say, that the brightest ornament, and most exalted riches of a 


* Habebat sinum facilem, non perforatum: ex quo multa excant, nihil excidat. Senza 
@e vit. deat. exsiii. 
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prince, consisted in adurning and enriching those who served him ~ 
well. In fact, says Xenophon, to do good to one’s friends, and te 
excel them in iiberality, docs not seem so worthy of admiration in - 
so high a fortune; but to transcend them in goodness of heart and 
sentiments of friendship and affection, and to take more pleasure 
in conferring, than receiving obligations; this is what I find in Cy- 
rus truly worthy of esteem and admiration. The first of these ad- 
vantages he derives from his rank; the other from himself and his 
intrinsic merit. iy 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the universal es- 
teem and affection as well of the Greeks as Barbarians. A great 
proof of what Xenophon here says, is, that none ever quitted the 
service of Cyrus for the king’s; whereas great numbers went over 
every day to him from the king's party after the war was declared, 
and even of such as had most credit at the court; because they 
were all convinced, that Cyrus knew best how to distinguish and 
reward their services. | 

It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed with great 
virtues, and a superior merit; but I am surprised, that Xenophon, 
in- drawing his character, has described only the most beautiful 
features, and such as «re calculated to excite our admiration of 
him, without saying the least word of his defects, and especially 
of that immoderate ambition, which was the soul of all his actions, 
and which at length put arms into his hands, against his elder 
brother and king. Is it allowable in an historian, whose chief 
duty is to paint virtue and vice in their. proper colours, to relate at 
large an enterprise of such a nature, without intimating the least 
dislike or reprobation of it? But with the Pagans, ambition. was 
so far from being considered as a vice, that it often passed for a 
virtue. 


SECTION IV. 


The king wishes to compel the Grecks to deliver up their arms. They resolve to die 
_ rather than surrender themselves. A treaty is made with them.’ Tissaphernes takes 

upon him to conduct them back to their own country. He treacherously seizes Clear- 
~ chus and four other generals, who are all put to death. ex 


The Greeks,* having learned, the day after the battle, that Cy- 
rus was dead, sent deputies to Arieus, the general of the Barba- 
tians, who had retired with his troops to the place from whence 
they had marched the day before the action, to offer him, as victors, 
the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the same time ar- 
rived Persian heralds at arms from the king, to summon them to 
deliver up their arms; to whom they answered with a haughty air, 
that such messages were not to be sent to conquerors; that if the 
king would have their arms, he might come and take them; but 
that they would die before they would part with them; that if he 
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would receive them into the number of 4is allies, they would serve 
him with fidelity and valour;* but if he imagined to reduce them 
to slavery as conquered, he might know, they had wherewithal to 
defend themselves, and were determined to lose their lives and 
liberty together. The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them 
that if they continued in the place where they were, they would be 
allowed a suspension of arms; but if they advanced or retired, that 

they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, but were | 
asked by the heralds what answer they should take back. Peace 
im continuing here, or war ia marching, replied Clearchus, without 
explaining himself farther; in order to keep the king always in 
suspense and uncertainty. , 

The answer of Arieus to the Grecian deputies was, that there 
were many Persians more considerable than himself, who would 
not suffer him upon the throne, and that he should set out earl 
the next day to return into Ionia; that, if they would march thither 
with him, they might join him in the night. Clearchus, with the 
advice of the officers, prepared to depart. He commanded from 
thenceforth, as being the sole person of sufficient capacity; .for he _ 
had not been actually elected general-in-chief. 

When the right came, Miltocythes the Thracian, who com- 
manded forty horse, and about 300 foot of his own country, went 
and surrendered himself to the king; and the rest of the Greeks 
began their march under the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived - 
about midnight at the camp of Arieus. After they had drawn up 
in battle, the principal officers went to wait on him in his tent, 
where they swore alliance with him; and the Barbarian engaged 
to conduct the army without fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, 
they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the Greeks dip- 
ped their swords, and the barbarians the points of their javelins, 
in the blood of the victims. 

Arizus did not think it proper to return by the same route they 
had come, because, as they had found nothing for their subsist- 
ence during the last seventeen days of their march, they must 
have suffered much more, had they taken the same way back 
again. He therefore took another; exhorting them only to make 
long marches at first, in order to evade the king’s pursuit; bt 
this, however, they could not effect. ‘Towards the evening, when 
they were not far from some villages where they proposed to halt, 
the scouts came in with advice, that they had-seen several equi- 
pages and convoys, which made it reasonable to judge, that the 
enemy were not far off. Upon which they stood their ground, and 
waited their coming up; and the next day, before sunrising, drew 
up in the same order as in the preceding battle. So bold an ap- 

arance terrified the king, who sent heralds, not to demand, as 
before, the surrender of their arms, but to propose peace and a 


* Sin ut victis servitum inuiceretur, esse sibi ferram et juventutem, et promptum liber- 
tati aut ad mortem animum. Tacit. Annal. |.iv. c. 46. 
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“treaty. Clearchus, who was informed of their arrival, whilst he 
“was busy in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait 
and to tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. He 
_ assumed purposely an sir of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote 
- his intrepidity, and at the same time to show the fine appearance 
and good condition of his phalanx.. When he advanced with the 
most gallant of his officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, 
sand had heard what the heralds had to propose; he made answer, 
that they must begin with giving battle, because the army, being in 
want of provisions, had no tinie to lose. The heralds having car- 
tied back-this answer to their master, returned shortly after ; 
which showed that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, was 
not very distant. ‘They said, they had orders to conduct them to 
‘villages, where they would find provisions in abundance, and con- 
ducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, Tissaphernes 
arrived from the king, with the queen’s brother and three other 
Persian grandees, attended by a great number of officers and do- 
mestics. After having saluted the generals, who advanced to re- 
ceive him, he told them by his interpreter, that being a neighbour 
of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers, out of which it 

‘would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used his good 
offices with the king, to obtain permission to reconduct them into 
their own country; being convinced, that neither themselves, nor 
their cities, would ever be unmindful of that favour: that the king, 
without having declared himself positively upon that head, had com- 
manded him to come to them, to know for what cause they had 
taken arms against him; and he advised them to make the king 
such an answer, as might not give any offence, and might enable 
him to do them service. We cull the gods to witness, replied Clear- 
chus, that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or 
to march against him, Cyrus, concealing his true motives under 
different pretezxts, brought us almost hither without explaining him- 
self, the better to surprise you. And when we saw him surrounded 
with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, after the fa- 
tours we had received from him.. But as he is dead, we are released 
frm our engagement, and neither desire to contest the crown with 
Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country, nor to give him the least dis- 
quiet, provided he does not oppose our return. However, if we are 
aitacked, we shall endeavour, with ihe assistance of the gods, to make 
a good defence ; and shall not be ungrateful towards those who ren 
der us any service. Tissaphernes replied, that he would let the 
king know what they said, and return with his answer. But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks some anxiety: he how- 
ever arrived on the third, and told them, that after much contro 
versy, he had at length obtained the king's pardon for them: for, 
that it had been represented to the king, that xe ought not to suffer 
people to return with impunity into their country, who had been se 
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_tmaoient as to come thither to make war upon him. fn jing, said 
he, you may now assure yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your 
return, and of being supplied with provisions, or suffered to buy 
them: and you shall swear on your part, that you will pass without 
committing any disorders in your march, and that you will take only 

_ what is necessary; provided you are not furnished with it. These — 

itions were sworn to on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes and the 
queen's brother gave their hands to the colonels and captains in 
token of amity. After which Tissaphernes withdrew to arrange 
his affairs, promising to return shorily in order to go back with them 
into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days,continuing encamp- 
ed near Ariwus, who received frequent visits from his brothers, and 
other relations, as did the officers of his army from the Persians of 
the. different party; who assured them from the king of an entire 
oblivion of the past: so that the friendship of Arieus for the 
Greeks appeared to cool every day more and more. This cha 
gave them some uneasiness. Several of the officers went to C 
archas and the other generals, and said to them, What do we here 
any longer? Are we not sensible, that the king desires to see us all 

rish, that others may be terrified by our crample? Perhaps he 
"see us waiting here, till he re-assembces his dispersed troops, or 
sends to seize the passes inowr way; for he will never suffer us to - 

~ wvrelurn into Greece to divulge our own glory and his shame. Clear- 
- chus made answer to this discourse, that to depart without consult- 
ing the king, was to break with him, and to declare war by violating 
the treaty; that they should remain without 2 conductor in a 
strange country, where nobody would supply them with provisions; 
that Arizus would abandon them; and that even their friends 
would become their enemics; that he did not know, but there 
might be other rivers to pass, but that, were the Euphrates the 
only one, they could not get over it, were the passage ever so little 
disputed. ‘That if it were necessary to come to a battle, they 
should find themselves without cavalry against en enemy that had 

4 very numerous and excellent body of horse; so that if they 
gained the victory, they could make ne great advantage of it, and 
if. they were overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably lost. 
Besides, why should the king, who has so many other means to de- 
slroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and thercby render him- 
seifexecrable in the sight of the gods and men? 

Tissaphernes, however, arrived with his troops, in order to re- 
turn into his government, and they set forward ali together under 
the conduct of that satrap, who supplied them with provisions, 

_ Arimus with his troops encamped with the Barbarians, and the 
Greeks separately at some distance, which kept up a continual dis- 
trust amongst them. Besides which, there happened frequent 
quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented their aversion for 
each other. After three days’ march, they arrived at the wall of | 
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Media, which is a hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty 
leagues* in extent, all built with bricks, cemented with bitumen, — 
like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not very distant at 
one of its extremities. When they had passed it, they marched 
eight leagues in two days, and came to the river Tigris, after 
having crossed two of its canals, cut expressly for watering -the 
country. They then passed the Tigrist upon a bridge of twenty- 
seven boats, near Sitace, a very great and populous city. After four 
days’ march, they arrived at another city, very opulent also, called 
Opis. They found there a basttird brother of Artaxerxes with a 
very considerable body of troops, which he was bringing from 
Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the 
Greeks. rom thence, having passed the deserts of Media, they 
came after a march of six days to a place called the lands of Pary- 


_ satis; the revenues of which appertained to that princess. Tissa- 


phernes, to insult the memory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved 
by her, gave up the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. Con- 


_ tinuing their march through the desert on the one side of the 


Tigris, which they had on their left, they arrived at Cenm, a very 
great and rich city, and from thence at the river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day between the Greeks 
and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on him to come 
to an explanation once for all with Tissaphernes. He began with 
observing upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties sub- 
sisting between them. Can aman, said he, conscious of the. guilt 
of perjury, be capable of living at ease. How would he shun the 
wrath of the gods, who are the witnesses of treaties, and escape their 
vengeance, whose power is universal? He added afterwards many 
things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own inter-. 
est to continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his allian¢ée, 
they must first inevitably renounce not only all religion, but rea- 


gon and common sense. ‘Tissaphernes seemed to relish this dis- 


course, and spoke to him with all the appearance of the most 
perfect sincerity ; insinuating, at the same time, that some persons: 
had done him bad offices with hin. Jf you will bring your officers 
hither, said he, I will show you those who have wronged you by their 
representations. He kept him to supper, and professed-more friend- 
ship for him than ever. | 

The next day. Clearchus proposed in the assembly, to go- with 
the several commanders of the troops to Tissaphernes. He sus- 
pected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have had a secret 
conference with the satrap in the presence of Arivus; besides: 
which, they had already differed several times with each other. 


' * Twenty parasangas. : 

+ The wh of the Greeks and the rest of the army, from the day after the battle til), 
the passing of the Tigris, abounds in the text of Xenophon, with very great obscurities, to 
explain which fully, would require a long dissertation. My my does not permit me enter 

o are more able than myself. 


Seer mmepbernes, and that it was not consistent with prudence 
to rely implieitly upon the professions of a Barbarian. But Clear- 
chus continued to insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed that 
the four other commanders, with twenty captains and about 200 
soldiers, under the pretext of buying provisions in the Persian 
camp, where there was a market, should be sent along with him. 
When they came to the tent of Tissaphernes, the five commanders, 
Clearchus, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were suffered 
to enter, but the captains remained without at the door. Immie- 
diately, on a certain signal before agreed on, those within were 
seized, and the others put to the sword. Some Persidn horse 
afterwards scoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, 
whether freemen or slaves. Clearchus, with the other generals, 
was sent to the king, who ordered their heads to be struck off. 
Xenophon describes with sufficient extent the characters-of those 
officers. 
Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for form- 
ing great enterprises. His courage was not rash, but directed by 
prudence; and he retained all the coolness of his temper and pfe- 
sence of mind in the midst of the greatest dangers. He loved the 


troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew how to make. 


them obey him; but out of fear. His mien was awful and severe; 
fis language rough; his punishments instant and rigorous: he 
gave way sometimes to passion, but presently came to himself, and 
always chastised with justice. His great maxim was, that nothing 
could be done in an army without severe discipline; and from him 
eame the saying, that a soldier ought to fear his general more than 
the enemy. ‘The troops esteemed his valour,* and did justice to 
- his merit; but they were afraid of his temper, and did not love to 
serve under him. In a word, says Xenophon, the soidiers feared 
_ him as scholars do 2 severe pedagogue. We may say of him with 
Tacitus, that by an excess of severity he made, what had other- 
wise been well done by him, unamiable; Cupidine severitatis in his 
etiam, gue.rilé facerct, acerbus.t 
Proxenus was of Beotia. From his infancy he aspired at great 
things, and was industrious to make himself capable of them. He 
spared no means for the attainment of instruction, and was the 
disciple of Gorgias, the J.eontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who 


sold his lectures at a very high price. When he found himself — 


capable of commanding, and of doing good to his friends, as well 
- as of being served by them, he entered into Cyrus’s service with 
the view of advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but 
would take no other path to giory than that of virtue. He would 
have been a perfect captain, had he had to do with none but brave 
and disciplined men, and had it been only necessary to make him- 


* Manebat admiratio viri et fama; sed oderant. Tacit Histor }, ii. c. 68. - 
T Tacit. Annal. c, boxy. 
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‘self beloved. He was more apprehensive of being upon bad . 
with bis. soldiers, than his soldiers with him. He thought it suf- 


ficient for a commander to praise good actions, without 
bad ones; for which reason he was beloved by the worthy; but 
those of a different character abused his easiness. ‘He died at 
thirty years of age. oats 
Could the two great persons,* whose portrait we have here 
drawn after Xenophon, have moulded into one, something perfect 
might have becn made of them; by retrenching their several de- 
_ fects, and retaining only their virtues; but. it rarely happens, that 
the same man, as Tacitus} says of Agricola, behaves, according to 
the exigency of times and circumstances, sometimes with’ gentle- 
ness and sometimes with severity, without lessening his authority 
by the former, or the people's affection by the latter, . 
~ Menon wasa Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, but ambitious 
only to satiate his avarice, pursuing honour and estimation for the 
mere lucre of money. He courted the friendship of the great, and 
of persons in authority, that he might have it in his power to com- 
mit injustice and oppression with impunity. To obtain his ends, 
falsehood, fraud, perjury, cost him* nothing; whilst sincerity and 
integrity of heart, were in his opinion merely weakness and’ stu- 
pidity. He loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was only 
to deceive. As others make their glory consist in religion, probity, 
and honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, and treachery. 
fie gained the favour of the great by false reports, whispering, 
and calumny: and thax cf the soldiery by licence and impunity. In 
fine, he endeavoured to render bimself terrible by the mischiof it 
was in his power to do, and imagined he favoured those te whom 
he did none. : 
I had thoughts of retrenching these characters, which inter- 
rupt the thread of the history. But as men, in all times, are the 
same, I thought retaining them would neither be useless nor dis- 
agreeable to the reader. 


SECTION Y. 
_ Retreut of the 10,000 Greeks from the proviuce of Babylon, as far aa ‘Trebisund. 


‘The generals of the Greeks having been seized,{ and the officers 
who attended them massacred, the troops were in the highest con-’ 
sternation. They were five or 600 leagues from Greece, sur- 
rounded with great rivers and hostile nations, without a guide or 
any supplies of provisions. In this state of general dejection, they 
could not think-of taking either nourishment or repose. In the. 


* Egregium principstis temperamentum, si, denzptis utriusque vitis sole virtutes mis- 
eerentur.  Tucit. Histor. 1. ii. ¢. 5, ' . 

t Pro variis temporibus ac negotiis severus et comis—nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut 
facilitas auctoritatem, aut severites. amorem, deminuit.. Teeit. én Agric. @. im | 

¢ Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. 1. iii. & iv. ' ; 
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ile of the night, Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of prude 
upacity superior to his years, went to some of the officers, and ° 
ed to them, that they had no time to lose; that it was. 
st. importance to prevent the bad designs of the enemy; 
rever small their number, they would render theniselves 
le, if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that va- 
four and not multitude determines the success of arms; and that 
it Was necessary above all things to nominate generals immediately ; 

use an army without commanders is like a body without a soul. 
A council was immediately held, at which 100 officers were pre- 
sent; and Xenophon, being desired to speak, enforced the reasons 
} aa which he had at first but lightly touched upon; and by 
dis advice commanders were appointed. These were, Timasion 
in the room of Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for 
Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenus. 

efore the break of day they assembled the army. The generals - 
gaade speeches toanimate thetroops,and Xenophon amongst the rest. 
Fellow-soldiers, said he, the loss of so many brave men. by vile trea- 
chery, and the being ubandoned by our friends, is very deplorable: 
Gut we must not sink wader our misfortunes; and if we cannot conquer, 
Bet us choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fail into the hands 
of Burbsrians, who would inflict upon us the greatest miseries. 
Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Plate, Thermapyle, 
Salamis, and so many others, wherein our ancestors, though with a 
small number, have fought and defeated the ianumerable armies of 
the Persians, and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. Wis io Cieir invincible valour we owe the honour we 
greens of aeknowledging no masters upon earthbut the gods,nov any 


ppiness but what is consistent with liberty. Those gods, the avengers 


of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy's perfidy, wiit be faurourable to 
us; and as they are altacked in the violation of treaties, and take 
pleasure in humbling theproud and exalting the low, they will also 
follow us lo battle and combat for us. For the rest, fetlow-soldiers, 
as we have no refuye but in victory, which must be eur sole resources 
and will maice us ample amends for whatever it costs to atiain it; I 
should believe, if it were your opinion, that ia order to make a more 
expeditious and less difficuil: retreat, tt would be very proper to rid 
ourselves of all the uscless baggage, aad to keep only what is abso- 
Tutely necessary in our march. Ali the soldiers that moment lifted 
up their hands to signify their apprebation and consent to all chat 
had been said, and without loss Uf time set fire to their ten*s and 
carriages; such of them as had too much equipage givmg it to 
others who had too little, and destroying the rest. 

Tt was resolved to march the army without tumult or violence, 
if their return was not opposed; but otherwise to open themselves * 
a passage, sword in hand, through the enemy. They therefore be- 

their march in the form of a great hollow square, with the 
aggege in the war Chirisophus the Lacedemonian had the 
OL. : 4 
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. Vanguard; two of the oldest captains the right and left; and Ti. 
masion with Xenophon were Fogee in the rear as the youngest 
officers. The first day was distressing; because having neither 
horse nor slingers, they were extremely harassed by a detachment 
sent ayainst them; but they provided against that inconvenience 
by following Xenophon’s advice. They chose 200 men out of the 
Rhodians among the troops, whom they armed with slings, and 
augmented their pay for their encouragement. They could throw 
as far again as the Persians, beeause they discharged balls of lead, 
and the others made use only of large flints. They mounted also 
a squadron of fifty men upon the horses intended for the bagenges 
and supplied their places with other beasts of burden. By the: 
means of this supply, a second detachment of the enemy were very: 
severely handled. 

After some days march, Tissaphernes appeared with all his 
forces. He contented himself at first with harassing the Grecks,. 
who.moyed on continually. The latter observing the difficulty of 
retreating in a hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the. 
unevenness of the ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which might. 
oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, and marched, 
in two columns, with the little baggage they had in the space between 
them. They formed » body of reserve of 600 chosen men, whom 
they divided into six companies, and subdivided by fifties and tens, 
to facilitate their motions, according as occasion might require. | 
When the columns came close to each other, they either remained 

jn the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both sides, to avoid dis- ‘ 
order; and when they opened, they fell into the void space in the 
Year between the two columns. Upon any occasion of attack,” 
they immediately ran where it was necessary. ‘The Greeks stood 
several charges, but they were neither considerable, nor attended 
with much loss. : tt 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would not admit 
them to repass it without boats, they were obliged to cross the 
Carduchian mountains, because there, was no other way; and the 
prisoners reported, that from thence they would enter Armenia, 

‘where they might pass the Tigris, at its source, and afterwards the — 
Euphrates, not very distant from it. To gain those defiles before - 
the enemy could seize them, it was thought proper to set forwards 
in the night, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the 
break of day; which was done accordingly. Chirisophus _con- 
tinued at the head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed 

\with missive weapons, besides his ordinary corps; and Xenophon: 
in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, because at that 
time there was nothing to fear on that side. The inhabitants of 
the country had taken possession of several of the heights, from. 
whence it was necessary to dislodge them, which could not be done 
without great danger and difficulty. : | 

The officers, haying held a council of war, were of opinion, thet 
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‘jt was proper to leave behind them all the beasts of burden not ab- 
’ , With alltheslaves taken ; because both the one 


-solutely 
andthe other would retard their march too much in the great defiles 


they had to pass ; besides which, it required a greater quantity of 
— to support them, and those who had the care of the 
8 were useless in fight. That regulation was executed with- 


out delay, and they continued their march, sometimes fighting, 


sometimes halting. The passing of the mountains, which took up 
seven days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, and occasioned some 
loss; but at length they arrived at villages, where they found pro- 
visions in abundance, and rested some days, to recover the severe 
fatigues the army had undergone, in comparison with which all 
they had suffered in Persia was trivial. sh 
_ But they found themselves soon after exposed to new danger. 
Almost at the foot of the mountains they came to a river 200 feet 
in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped their march. They 
had to defend themselves both against the enemy, who pursved them 
in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of the country, who 
lined the opposite side of the river. They attempted in vain to pass 
it ina place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and. were 
earried away by the rapidity of the current, which the weight of 
their arms made them unable to resist. By good fortune they dis- 
covered another place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen 
the people of the country pass. It required abundance of ad¢ress, 
diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on both sides of thn. 
The army however passed the river at length without much loss. 
They marched afierwards with less interruption; passed the 
source of the Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, which 
is very beautiful, and has many villages on its banks. - Here began 
the western Armenia; which was governed by-Tiribasus, & satrap 
much beloved by the king, who had the honour to help him to 
mount eu horseback when at the court:* he offered to let the army 
pass, aid to suffer the soldiers to take all they wanted, upon condi- 
tion that they should commit no ravages in their march; which 
proposal was accepted and ratified on each side. ‘Tiribasus kept 
alwuys a flying camp at asmall distance from the army. ‘There 
fell a great quantity of snow, which gave the troops some inconye- 
nience; and they learned from a prisoner, that Tiribasus designed 
to attack the Greeks in their passage over the mountains, in a de- 
file, through which they must necessarily march. ‘They prevented 
him by seizing that post, after having put the enemy to flight. 
After some days’ march through deserts, they passed the Euphrates 
near its source, not having the water above their waist. 
They sutfered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, which 
blew in their faces, and obstructed respiration ; so that it was 
thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which it seemed 


* The French translator of Xenophon says, he held the king’e stirrup when he got on 
horseback, without considering that the uncients used none, , 
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to abate. They marched on in snow five or six feet deep, which 
killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides thirty soldiers. 
They made several fires during the night, for they found plenty of 
wood. All the next day, they continued their march through the 
snow, where many of them, worn down with hunger, mre was 
followed with languor or fainting, continued lying upon the ground, 
through weakness and want of spirits. When something had been 

given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, and continued 
their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken by the night, 
remained on the road without fire or provisions, so that several 
died of their hardships, and the enemy who followed them took 
some baggage. Some soldiers were also left behind, that had lost 
their sight, and others their toes, by the snow. Against the first 
_ evil the remedy was to wear something black before the eyes; and 
against. the other to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare 
the feet at night. Arriving at a more commodious place, they dis- 
persed themselves into the neighbouring villages, te recover and 
repose after their fatigues. The houses were built under ground, 
with an opening at top, like a well, through which the deseent was 
by a ladder; but there was another entrance for cattle. They 
found there sheep, cows, goats, poultry; with wheat, barley, and 
pulse; and for drink, there was beer, which was very strong, when 
noi mingled with water, but was agreeable to those who.were used 
to... They drank this with a reed out of the vessels that held the 
beer, upon which they saw the barley swim. ‘The master of the 
house, where Xenophon lay, reccived him very kindly,-and even 
ehowed him where some wine was concealed; besides which he 
made him a present of several horses. He tatight him also to fasten 
a kind’of hurdles-to thei feet, and to do the same to the ether 
beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking in the snow; without 
which they would have been upto the girth im it at every step. 
The army, after having rested seven days in these villages,r 2sumed 
their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river Araxes, 
ealled also the Phasis, which is about 100 feet in breadth. Two cays 
after they discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taocians, 
who kept the pass of the mountains, to: prevent their descending 
into the plam. ‘They saw it was impossible to avoid coming toa 
batile with them, and resolved to engage the same day. Xenophon, 
who observed that the enemy defended only the ordinary passage, 
_ and that the mountain was three leagues im extent, proposed the 
sending of a detachment. to take possession of the heights that , 
eommanded the enemy; which would not be difficult, as they 
might prevent all suspicion of their design by a march im the night, 

and by making a false attack by the main road, to amuse the bar- 
_barians. This was accordingly executed, the enemy put to fligl ', 
and the pass cleared. 
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' They crossed the country of the Chalybes, who are the most 
valiant of all the barbariansin those parts. When they killed an.ene- 
my, they cut off his head, and carried it about in triumph, singing 
and dancing. They kept themselves close shut up in their cities, 
and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon the rear, after 
having carried every thing of value in the country into places of 
safety. After twelve or fifteen days’ march, they arrived at a very 
high mountain, called 'Teches, frem'’ whence they descried the sea. 
The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of joy for a consi- 
Gerable time; which made Xenophon imagine that the vanguard 
was attacked, and go with haste to support it. As he approached 
nearer, the cry of The sea! the sea! was heard distinctly, and the 
alarm changed into joy and gaiety: but when they came to the 
top, nothing was heard but a confused noise of the whole army 
crying together, The sea! the sea! whilst they could not refrain. 
from tears, nor from embracing their cenerals and officers. And 
then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and shattered arms. 
From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colzvis, one of 
which was higher than the rest, and of that the people of the coun- 
try had possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up in battle at 
the bottom of it to ascend, for the access was not impracticable. 
Xenophon did not judge it proper to march in line of battle, but by 
files: because the soldiers could not keep their ranks, from the 
inequality of the ground, that in some places was easy, and in 
others difficult, to climb, which might discourage them. ‘That ad- 
vice was approved, and the army formed according to it. The 
heavy-armed troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of 
about 100 men, with 1800 light-armed seldiers, divided into three 


‘bodies, one of which was pested on the right, another on the left, 


anda third inthe centre. After having encouragnd his troops, by 
representing to them that this was the last obstacle they had to 
surmount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army began 
to aseend the hill. The enemy were not able to support tueir 
charge, and dispersed. They passed the mountain, and encamped — 
in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there tothe army, which put them 
in great consternation. For the soldiers, finding abundance of bee- 
hives in that place, and eating the honey, they were seized with. 
violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with delirious fits; so that 
those who were least ill, seemed like drunken men, and the rest, 
either furiously mad or dying. The earth was strewed with their 
bodies as after a defeat; however, none of them died, and the dis- 
temper ceased the next day about the same time it had seized them. 
The third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condition in 
which peop'e are after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near T'rebisond, a Greek colony 
of Sinopians, situate upon the Euxine or Blaek Sea, inthe province 

2D2 
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of Colchis. Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted 
themselves of the vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
the other deities, to obtain a happy return into their own country. 
They also celebrated the games of the horse and foot races, wrest- 
ling, boxing, the pancratium; the whole attended with the greatest 
joy and solemnity. , ie 


. 


SECTION VI. 


= 


The Grovks, after having undergone excessive fatigues, and surmounted many dangers, 
arrive upon the sca-coast opposite to Byzantium. ‘T'hey pasa the strait, and engage in 
the service of Seuthes, prince of Thrace. Xenophon afterwards repasses the sea with 
hia troops, advances to Pagamus, and joins 'Chimbron, general of the Lacedwmonians, 
who was marching against 'Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 


_ After having offered sacrifices to the several divinities,* and cele- 
brated the games, they dehberated upon the proper measures for 
their return into Greece. ‘hey concluded upon going thither by 
sea, and for that purpose Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibius, 
the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, in hopes of being able 
to obtaia ships of him. He set out directly, and Xenophon regu-~ 
lated the order it was necessary to observe, and the precautions 
to be taken for the security of the camp, provisions, and forage. 
He believed it also proper to make sure of some vessels, besides 
those that were expected, and made some expeditions against the 
‘neighbouring people. ; | 

- As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, and 
provisions began to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by land; 
because there was not a sufficient number of ships to transport the 
whole army ; and those which the precaution of Xenophon had pro- 
cured, were allotted to carry the women, the old and sick men, 
with all'the unnecessary baggage. The army continued its march, 
and lay ten days at Cerasus,t where there was a general review of 
the troops, who were found to amount to 8,600 men, out of about 
10,009; the rest having died in the retreat, of their wounds, fa- 
tigues, or diseases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in these parts, seve- 
ral disputes arose, as well with the inhabitants of the country, aa 
with some of the officers who were jealous of Xenophon’s authority, 
and endeavoured to render him odious to the army. But his prn- 
dence and moderation put a stop to those disorders; having made 
the soldiers sensible, that their safety depended upon preserving 
union and a good understanding amongst themselves, and obedience 
to their generals. | 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not very remote 
from it. ‘They there deliberated again upon the proper measures 


* Xenoph. 1. vi. 
} This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-treea which Lucullus firat brough¢ 
jate Italy and which from thence have been dispersed all over the western world. 
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for their return. The inhabitants of the country represented the 
insuperable difficulties of going by land, from the defiles and 
rivers they had to pass, and offered to supply the Greeks with ships. 
‘This seemed the best expedient, and the army embarked accord 
‘ingly. They arrived the next day at Synope, a city of Paphla 
gonia, anda colony of the Milesians. Chirisophus repaired thither 
with galleys, bnt without money, though the troops expected te 
receive some. Ie assured them that the army should be paid as 
soon as they were out of the Euxine sea; and that their retreat was 
universally celebrated, and the subject of the discourse and admi 
ration of al] Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to Greece, desired 
to make some booty before they arrived there, and with that view 
resolved to nominate a general with full authority ; whereas, till 
then, all affairs were determined in the council of war by the plu 
rality of voices. They cast their eyes upon Xenophon, and caused 
him to be desired to accept that office. He was not insensible to 
the honour of commanding in chief; but he foresaw the conse- 

quences, and desired time to consider. After having expressed his 
high sense of gratitude for an office so much to his honour, he re- 
presented, that, to avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, 
and the interest of the army, seemed to require that they should 
choose a Lacedeemonian for their general, as the Spartan state at 
that time was actually mistress of Greece, and in consideration of 
that choice, would be better disposed to support them. This reason 
was not relished, and they objected, that they were far. from in- 
tending to depend servilely upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate 
their enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of that state; and press- 
ed him again to accept the command. He was then obliged to 
explain himself plainly, and without evasion; and declared, that 
haying consulted the gods by sacrifice upon the offer they made 

* him, they had manifested their will by evident signs, from whence 
it appeared that they did not approve their choice. It was sur- 
prising to see the impression which the sole mention of the gods 
made upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tenacious; and 
who besides are commonly little affected with the motives of reli- - 
gion. Their great ardour abated immediately, and without making 
any reply, they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a Lacede- 
monian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as Xeno- 
phon had foreseen, arose amongst the troops, who were angry that 
their general prevented their plundering the Grecian cities through 
which they passed. This disturbance was principally excited by the 
Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the army, and could not 
see Xenophon, an Athenian, in authority, without pain. Different ~ 
measures were proposed ; but nothing being concladed, the troops 
divided themselves into three bodies, of which the Achaians and 
Arcadians, that is, the Peloponnesians, were the principal, amount 
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An. | 
Ang to 4,500 heavy-arined foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for 
their generals, Chirisophus commanded another party of about 
1400 men, besides 700 light-armed infantry. Xenophon had the 
third, almost the same in number, of which 300 were light-armed 
soldiers, with about 40 horse, which were all the cavalry of the 
army. The first having obtained ships from the people of Hera- 
clea,* to whom they had sent to demand’ them, set out before the 
rest to make some booty, and made a descent in the port, of Calpe. 
Chirisophus, who was sivk, marched by land; but without quitting 
the coast. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered into the heart 
of the country. ¥ | 
New divisions arose. ‘The imprudence of the troops and their 
leaders had mvolved them in several difficulties, not without loss, 
from whence the address of Xenophon extricated them more than 
once. Being all reunited again, after various success, they arrived 
by land at Chrysopolis of Chalcedon, facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired some days after, having passed the small arm of the 
sea which separates the two continents. They were upon the 
point of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud 
and injury which had been done them, and from the hope of enrich- 
mg themselves once for all, when Xenophon made all possible haste 
thither. He admitted the justice of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which would attend it. 
After your plundering this city, and destroying the Lacedwmonians 
established in it, you will be deemed the mortal enemies of their re- 
public, and of all their allies. Athens, my country, that had 400 
galleys at sea and in the arsenals, when it took up arms against them, 
great sums of money in its treasury, a revenue of 1000 talents, and 
was in possession of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in Eu- 
rope and Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless been reduced 
to yield to their power, and submit lo their sway. And can you hope, 
who are but a handful of men, without generals, provisions, alles, or 
any resource, ether from Tissaphernes, who has betrayed you, or the 
king of Persia,whom you hare attempted to dethrone ; can you hope, 
J say, ta such condition to make head against the Lacedemonians? 
Let us demand satisfaction from the Byzaatines, and not avenze 
their fault by a muh greater eof our own, which must draw upory 
as inevitable ruin. He was believed, and the affair accommo- 
dated. | ’ 
From thence he led them to Salmydessa,} to serve Seuthea, 
prince of Thrace, who had before solicited him by his envoys, te 
bring troops to his aid, in order to his re-establishment in his fa- 
_ ther’s dominions, of which his enemies had deprived him. He had 
~ made Xenophon great promises for himself and his troops, but 
when he had done him the service he wanted, he was so far from 
4eeping his word, that he did not give him the pay agreed upon. 


* A city of Pontus. t Xenoph. |. vid. 
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Xenophon keenly reproached him with this breach of faith; im» 


puting his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who thought to rake 
is court to his master, by saving him a sum of money at the ex- 
yense of justice, faith, and honesty; qualities which ought to be 
dearer than all others to a prince, as they contribute the most to hig 
reputation, as well as to the success of affairs, and the security of 
astate. But that treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, 
probity, and justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the possession of much money, thought only of enriching 
himself by any means whatsoever, and robbed his master first with 
impumxy, and all his subjects along with him. However, continues 
Xenophon, every wise man, especially if vested with authority and 
commandl, ought toregard justice, probity, and the faith of engage- 
ments, asthe most precious treasure he can possess; and as an assured 
resource, and an infallible support in all the events that can happen. 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this manner to~ 
wards the troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thra- 
cian ; but avarice had extinguished all sense of honour in him. 
Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was warmest, 
Charminus and Polynices arrived as ambassadors from Lacedeemon, 
and brought advice, that the repubkc had declared war against 


Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus; that Thimbron had already em- 


barked with troops, and promised a darick a month to every sol- 
dier, two to each officer, and four to the colonels, who should en- 


‘gage im the service. Xenophon accepted the offer; and having 


obtained from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part 
of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the’ 


army, which amounted at that time to almost 6000 men. From 


thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the Troad. Having” 
met near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, his wife and 
children, with ali his equipage, and by that means found himself in 
a. condition to bestow great largesses upon the soldiers, and to 
make them a satisfactory amends for all the losses they had sus-- 
tained. ‘Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon him the com- 
mand of the troops, and having joimed them with his own, marched 
against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 


Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. - Xenophon reckons,* — 


from the first setting out of that prince’s army from the city of 


Ephesus to their arrival where the battle was fought, 530 para- + 


sangas or leagues, and ninety-three days’ march;f and. in their. 
return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast 
of the Euxime or Black sea, 620 parasangas or leagues, and 122 
days’ march. And adding both together, he says, the way, going 
and coming, was 1155 parasangas or leagues,t and 215 days 


* Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 276. t Ibid. |. v. p. 355. 
di add, five, which seeks t out in the text, to make the total agree with the two parts, 


s 
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march ;* and that the whole time the army took.to perform that 
journey, including the days of rest, was fifteen months. _ 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus marched 
daily, one day with another, almost six parasangas or leagues, in 
going,t and only five in their return. It was natural, that Cyrus, 
who desired to surprise his brother, should use all possible diligence 
for that purpose. 

This retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has always passed amongst 
judges in the art of war, as I have already observed, for a perfect 
model in its kind, which has never had a paratiel. Indeed, no en- 
terprise could be formed with more valour and bravery, nor con- 
ducted with more prudence, nor executed with more success. Ten 
thousand men, five or six hundred leagues from their own country, 
who had lost their generals and best officers, and find themselves 
in the heart of the enemy’s vast empire, undertake, in the sight of 
a victorious and numerous army, with the king at the head of it, 
to retire through the seat,of his empire, and in a manner from the 
gates of his palace, and’ to traverse a vast extent of unknown 
countries, almost all in arms against them, without being dismayed 
by the prospect of the innumerable obstacles and dangers to which 
they were every moment exposed; the passage of rivers, of moun- 
tains, and defiles; open attacks, or secret ambuscades from the 
people upon their route; famine, almost inevitable in vast and 
desert regions; and above all, the treachery they had to fear from 
the troops, who seemed to be employed in escorting them, but in 
reality had orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was 
sensible how much the return of those Greeks into their country 
would cover him with disgrace, and discredit the majesty of the 
empire in the opinion of all nations, had left nothing undone to 
prevent it; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, more 
passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, or to preserve his do- 
minions. ‘Those 10,000 men, however, notwithstanding so many 
obstacles, carried their point, and arrived, through a thousand dan- 
gers, victorious and triumphant in their own country. Antony, long 
after,t when pursued by the Parthians, almost in the same country, 
finding himself in like danger, cried out in admiration of their in 
vincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thousand ! 


* Xonoph. |. vii. p. 427. ‘ ; : 

+ fhe parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians, and consists of thirty stadia. 

. The stadium is a Grecian measure, and contains, according to the most received opinion, 

125 geometrical paces; twenty of which, in consequence, are required to the common 

French league, which consists of 2500 paces. And this has been my rule hitherto, accord- 
ing to whieh the parasanga is a league and a half. i : 

But I observe here a great difficulty. According to this calculation we should find, the 
ordinary days’ marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than 100,000 men, would have 
been, one day with another, nine leagues, during so lony a time, which, according to the 
judges in military affairs, is absclutely impossible. ‘This is what has determined me to 
compute the parasanga at no more than a league. Several authors have remarked, and 
indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all the other road measures of the 
ancients, have differed widely accordig to times and places, as they still do among us. 


{Piut. in Anton. p. 937, “O eats 
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_ And it was the good success of this famous retreat, which filled 
the e of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, by demon- 
stra to them, that gold, silver, luxury, voluptuousness, and a 


-numerous seraglio of women, were the sole merit of the Great 
King; but that, as tothe rest, his opulence and all his boasted 
power were only pride and vain ostentation. It was this prejudice, 
more universal than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedi- 
tion, that gave birth to those bold enterprises of the Greeks, of” 
which we shall soon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his 
throne, and brought the Persian empire to the very brink of de 
struction. 


SECTION VII. ; 


Consequences of Cyrus's death in the court of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and jealousy of 
Parysalis. Statira poisoned. 

[return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa, in the court 
of Artaxerxes.* As he believed that he had killed Cyrus with his 
own hand, and looked upon that action as the most glorious of his 
life, he desired that all the world should think the same; as it was 
wounding him in the most tender part, to dispute that honour, or 
endeavour to share it, with him. ‘The Carian soldier, whom we 
mentioned before, not contented with the great presents the king 
had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to ali 
that would hear him, that none but himself had killed Cyrus, and 
that the king dia him great injustice in depriving him of the glory 
dae to him. The prince, upon being informed of that insolence, 
conceived a jealousy equally base and cruel, and had the weakness 
to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis, who had sworn the de- 
struction of all those that had any share in the death of her son. 


Animated by a barbareus spirit of vengeance, she commanded the - 


executioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 
suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days; then after they 
had torn out his eyes, to pour melted brass into his ears, till he ex 
pired in that cruel agony; which was accordingly executed. 
-Mithridates, also, having boasted in an entertainment where he 
had heated his brain with wine, that it was he who gave. Cyrus his 
mortal wound, paid very dear for that absurd and imprudent vanity. 
He was condemned to suffer the punishment of the troughs,f one 


we 


of the most cruel that was ever invented, and after having lan-— 


guished in torment seventeen days, died at last in exquisite misery- 
There only remained, for the final execution of Parysatis’s pro- 


ject, and fully to satiate her vengeance, the punishment of the — 


king’s eunuch Mesabates, who, by his master’s order, had cut off the 
head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take hold 
of in his conduct, Parysatis laid this snare for him. She was a 


* Plut. in Artax. p. 1018—1021. ; 
{ See the description of this torture, 2s before given in this volume. 
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woman of great address, had abundance of wit, and excelled in 


c 
. » 
ete te 


playing ata certain game with dice. After the war, she had been 
reconciled with the king, played often with him, was of all his par- 
ties, had an unbounded complaisance for him, and far from contra- 
dicting him in any thing, anticipated his desires, did not blush at 
indulging his passions, and even at supplying him with the means 


_ of gratifying them. But she took especial care never to lose 


sight of him, and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 
could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over her’son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, and with no 
tkoughts but of diverting himself, she proposed playing at dice 
with him for 1000 daricks,* to which he readily consented. She 
suffered him to win, and paid down the money. But affecting re- 
gret and vexation, she pressed him to begin again, and to play with 
her for a eunuch. The king, who suspected nothing, complied, and 
they agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs on each side, 

- that the winner should taketheir choice out of the rest, and the 


_ leser be bound to deliver him. Having made these conditions, they 


gat down to play. The queen was all attention to the game, and 
made use of all her skill and address in 1¢; besides which the dice 
favoured her. She won, and chose Mesabates, for he was not one 
of those that had been excepted. As soon as she got him into her 
hands, beforé the king could have the least suspicion of the revenge 
she meditated, she delivered him to the exccutioners, and she com- 
manded them to flay him alive, to lay him afterwards upon three 
cross bars,} and to stretch his skin before his eyes upon stakes 
prepared for that purpose; which was. performed accordingly. 
When the king knew this, he was very sorry for it. and violently 
angry with his mother. But without giving herself any farther 
trouble about it, she told him with a smile, and ina jesting way, 
Really, you are a great loser, and must be highly in the right, to be 
sa-much out of humour for a decrepit wretch of aeunuch, when I, who 
fost 1000 good daricks, and paid them down upon the spot, dot say @ 
ward, and am satisfied. 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and prepara- 
tions for a greater crime which Parysatis meditated. She had long 
retained in her heart a violent hatred for queen Statira,marks of | 
which she had suffered to escape her upon many occasions. She 
perceived plainly, that her influence with the king her son, was 
only the effect of his respect and consideration for her as his mo-. 
ther; whereas that for Statira was founded in love and confidence, 
which rendered that influence much more secure. Of what is not 
“the jealousy of an ambitious woman capable! She resolved to rid 
herself, whatever it cost her, of so formidable a rival. : 

‘For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feigned a recon- 
ciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her with all the ex~: 


* Tho darick was worth ten livres. 
j Plutarch explains thie circumstance no further. 
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terior marks of sincere friendship and real confidence. The two 

ring therefore to have forgotten their former suspi- 
cions and quarrels, lived upon good terms together, saw one an- 
other as before, and ate at each other’s apartments. But as both of 
‘them well imew what reliance was to be placed upon the friend- 
ships and caresses of the court, especially amongst the women, they 
were neither of them the dupe of the other; and as the same fears: 
always subsisted, they kept upon their guard, and never ate but of 
the same dishes and pieces. Could one believe it possible to de- 
ceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance? Parysatis one day, 
when her daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an extremely 
exquisite bird that had been served up, cut it in two parts, gave 
one half to Statira, and ate the other herself. Statira, soon after 
was seized with sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died im 
the most horrible convulsions, not without inspiring the king with. 
the most violent suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty, and im= 
placable and revengeful spirit, he was sufficiently sensible before. 
die made the strictest inquiry into the crime. All his mother’s of 
ficers and domestics were seized and put to the torture; whem 
Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, and the cor-fidant of all her se+ 
erets, confessed the whole. She had caused one’side of a knife to’ 
be rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, 
put the sound part into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira 
the other that was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after the 
manner that the Persians punished poisoners, which isthus: They 
lay their heads upon a great and very broad stone, and beat upom 
it with another until they are entirely crushed, and have no remains 
of their former figure. As for Parysatis, the king contented him- 
self with confining her to Babylon, whither she demanded to re.ire, 
and told her, that he would never set his foot within it whilst she 
was there. ’ 


OOS 
CHAPTER III. 


Sscr. If. The Grecion cities of Tonia implore aid of the Lacedemonianr against Arta- 
xerxes, Rare prudence of a jady continued in her husband’s government after his deaus 
Agesilaus elected king of Sparta. His character. 


The cities of lonia,* that had followed the party of Cyrus, appre- 
hending the resentment of Tissaphernes, had applied to the Lace- 
demonians as the deliyerers of Greece, requesting that they would. 
support them in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, and pre- 
vent their country from being ravaged. We have already said. 
that Thimbron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon had. 
A. M.3605. joined his, after their return from Persia. Thi 
Aat. J.C. 399. was soon recalled unon some discontent, and. had f 
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his successor Dercyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, from his industry in 
_ finding resources, and his ability in inyenting machines of war. 
He took upon him the command of the army at,Ephesus. When 
he arrived there, he was apprised, that there was a dispute between 
the two satraps, who commanded in the country. ~ 

The provinces of the Persian morarchy, of which several, situate 
at the extremity of the empire, required too much application to.be 
governed immediately by the prince, were confided to the care of 
the great lords commonly called satraps. They had each of them 
in their government an almost’ sovereign authority, and were, pro- 
perly speaking, not unlike the viceroys we see in our days in some 
neighbouring states.. ‘They were supnlied with a number of troops 
sufficient for the defence of the country. They appointed all officers, 
disposed of the governments of cities, and were charged with levy 
mg and remitting the tributes to the prince. ‘They had power to 
raise troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and even with the 
generals of the enemy; in a word, to do every thing necessary to 
maintain good order and tranquillity in their governments. They 
were independent of one another; and though they served the same 
master, and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, neverthe 
‘Tess, each being more interested in the particular advantage of 
his own province than in the general good of the empire, they 
_often differed amongst themselves, formed opposite designs, refused 
aid to their colieagues in necessity,.and sometimes even acted en- 
tirely against them. ‘The remoteness of the court, and the absence 
of the prince, gave room for these dissensions; and perhaps a secret 
policy contributed to keep them up, to elude or prevent conspira- 
cies, which too good an understanding amongst the governors 
migat have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus were at variance, made a truce with the former, that he 
might not have them both upon his hands at the same time, entered 
Pharnabazus’s province, and advanced as far as Aolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under that 
satrap’s authority; and as after his death it was to have been given 
to another, Mania, his widow, went to Pharnabazus with troops 
and presents, and tojd him, that having been the wife of a man who 
had rendered him great services, she desired him not to deprive her of 
her husband’s reward; that she would serve him with the same 
zeal and fidelity ; and that, if she failed in either, he was always at 
liberty to take her government from her. She was continued in it 
‘by this means, and acquitted herself with all the judgment and 
ability that could have been expected from the most consummate 
master in the art of ruling. To the ordinary tributes which her hus- 
band had paid, she added presents of extraordinary magnificence; 
and when Pharnabazus came into her province, she entertained him 
more splendidly than any of the other governors. She was not 
contented with the conservation of the cities committed to her 
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eare, she made new conquests, and took Larissa,* Amaxita, and 
Colona. a r . _ 
Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense, and courage, 
are of all sexes. She was present in all expeditiors in a chariot, 
and in person decreed rewards and punishments. None of the 
Ho Jalan provinces had a finer army than hers, in which she 
had a great number of Greek soldiers in hor pay. She even at- 
tended Pharnabazus in all his enterprizes, and was of no common 
support to him. So that the satrap, who knew all the value of so 
extraordinary a merit, did more honour to this lady than to all the 
other governors. He even admitted her into his council, and 
treated her with such a distinction as might have excited jealousy, 
if the modesty and affability of that lady had not prevented bad 
effects, by throwing in a manner a veil over all her perfections, 
which softened their lustre, and let them only occasionally appear 

as objects of admiration. | . 

_ She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her son-in- 
law, stung with the reproach of suffering a woman to comraand in 
his place, and abusing the entire confideuce she reposed m him, 
which gave him access to her at all times, strangled her vith her 
son. After her death, he seized two fortresses, wherein she had 
secured her treasures; the other cities declared against him. He 
aid not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dereylidas happily ar- 
rived at this juncture. All the fortresses-of Aolia, either volun- 
tarily or by force, surrcndered to him, and Midias. was deprived of 

the possessions he had so unjustly acquired. ‘The Lacedemonian 
general having granted Piarnabazus a truce, took up his winter- 
quarters in Dithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his allies. — 
‘A. M. 2603. The next year,} being continued in the command, he 

Ant. J.C. 398. crossed over into Thrace, and arrived in the Chersone- 
sus. He knew that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta,to 
represent the necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a good wall, 
against the frequent incursions of the Barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation cf the lands. Having measured the space, which 
is more than a league in breadth, he distributed the work among 
the soldiers, and the wall was finished in the autumn of the same 
year. Within this space were enclosed eleven cities, several ports, 
a great number of arable lands, anc plantations, with pastures of 
all kinds. The work being finished, he returned into Asia, where 
he reviewed the cities, and found them all in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian,{ after losing the battle of Augospotamos, 
having condemned himself to a voluntary banishment, continued 
in the isle of Cyprus, with king Evagozas, not only for the safety 
of his person, but also in expectation of a change of affairs; like © 
one, says Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide before he 
embarks. He had always in view the re-establishment of the 


* From the Mysiana and Pisidians. t Xenoph. p. 487, 488. | ¢ Plat. in 
Artax. p. 1021. , 
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' Athenian power, to which his defeat had given a mortal wound; 
and full of fidelity and zeal for his country, though little favourable 
to him, perpetually meditated the means of raising it from its ruins, 
and restoring it to its ancient splendour. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to succeed in his 
views, he had occasion for a powerful support, wrote to Artaxerxes 
to explain his projects to him, and ordered the person who carried 
his Jetter to apply to Ctesias, who would give it into the king’s own 
hands. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who, it is 
said, though he did not approve the contents of it, auded to what 
Conon had written, that he desired the king would send Clesias to 
him, being a person very capable of doing him service, especially in 
meéritime affairs. Pharnabazus,* in concert with Conon, was gone 
to court to complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes, as too 
avowedly in favour of the Lacedemonians. At the urgent solici- 
tations of Pharnabazus, the king ordered 500 talents} to be paid to 
hima for the equipment of a fleet, with instructions to give Conon 
the co iimand of it. He sent Ctesias into Greege, who, after having 
visited Cnidos, his native country, went to Sparta. 

This Ctesias had at first been in the service of Cyrus, whom he 
had followed in his expedition. He was taken prisoner in the 
battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made use of to dress the 
wounds Artaxerxes had received, of which he acquitted himself so 
well, that the king retained him in his service, and made him his first 
as ong He passed several years in his service in that quality. 

WV hilst he was there, the Greeks, in all their business at the court, 
applied themselves to him; as Conon did on the present occasion. 
His long residence in Persia, and at the court, had given him the 
necessary time and means for his information in the history of the 
country, which he wrote in three-and-twenty books. The first six 
contained the history of the Assyrians and Babylonians, from Ninus 
and Semiramis, down to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated of 
the Persian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus’s reign to the third 


year of the 95th Olympiad, which agrees with the 398th year before. , 
Jesus Curist. He. wrote also a history of India. Photius has’ 


given us several extracts of both these histories, and these extracts 
are all that remain of the works of Ctesias. He often contradicts 
Herodotus, and differs sometimes also from Xenophon. He was 
not much esteemed by the agcients, who speak of him as of a very 
vain man, whose veracity is not to be relied on, and who has in 
serted fables, and sometimes even lies, in his history. 

A. M. 3607. Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus,} though secretly: 
Aut. J.C. 397. each other’s enemies, had upon the king’s orders united 
their troops, to oppose the enterprises of Dercyllidas, who had 


* Diod. }, xiv. p. 207. Justin. |. vi. c. 1. fT 500,000 crowns, or about 112,000). 
sterling. t Strab.1. xiv. p. 656. Plut.in Artax. p. 1014—1017—-1020. Diod. . xiv 
¥ 273, Arist. de Hist. Anim. 1. viii. c. 28. Phot. Cod. L XII. § Xenoph. Hist. Greg 

I ili. p. 499,490. Diod. J. xiv. p. 267, lta 
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warced into Caria. They had reduced him to post himself so 


disadvantageously, that he must inevitably have perished, had they 
harged him immediately, without giving him time to look about 


him. Pharnabazus was of this opinion; but Tissaphernes, dread- 


ing the valour of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, which he 


* 


had experienced, and whom he conceived all the others resembled, 
proposed an interview, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having 
demanded, that the Grecian cities should continue tree, and Tissa- 
phernes, that the army and generals of Lacedemon should retire 
they made a truce, till the answers of their respective masters 
should be known. vind 

Whilst these things were passing in Asia,* the Lacedemonians 
resolyed to chastise the insolence of the people of Elis, who, not 
content with haying entered into an alliance with their enemies in 
the Peloponnesian war, prevented their disputing the prizes in the 
Olympic games. Upon pretence of the non-payment of a fine by 
Sparta, they had insulted one of their citizens during the games, 
and hindered Agis from sacrificing in the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. That king was charged with this expedition, which did not 
terminate till the third year after. He could have taken their city 
Olympia, which had no works, but contented himself with plunder- 
ing the suburbs, and the places for the exercises, which were ve 
fine. They demanded peace, which was granted, and were suf- 
fered to retain the superintendency of the temple of Jupiter Olym-_ 
pius, to which they had not much right, but were more worthy of 
that honour than those who disputed it with them. 

Agis on his return fell sick,t and died upon arriving at Sparta. 
Almost divine honours were paid to his memory; and after the 
expiration of some days, according to custom, Leotychides and 


Agesilaus, one the son and the other the brother of the deceased, 


disputed the crown. The latter maintained, that his competitor was 
not the son of Agis, and supported his assertion by the confession 
of the queen herself, who knew best, and who had often, as well as 
her husband, acknowledged as much. In fact, there was a cur- 
rent report, that she had him by Alcibiades,{ as has Leen related 
in its place, and that the Athenian general had corrupted her by a 
present of 1000 daricks.} Agis pro ested the contrary at his death. 
Leotychides having thrown himself at his feet all bathed in tears, 
he could not refuse the favour he implored of him, and owned hims 
for his son before all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great merit 
of Agesilaus, ard deeming it an extraordinary advantage to have a 
person for their king, who had been educated among them, and had 
passed like them through all the rigour of the Spartan education, 
supported him with their whole power. An ancient oracle, that 
advised Sparta to beware of a lame ~eign, was urged against him. 


* Xenoph. Hist. Gree. |. iii. p. 492. t Xenoph. p. 493. Plot. iu Lys. p. 445. Ia 
Agosil. p. 597. B Athen. |. xii. p. 534. § 1000 pistoles. 
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Lysander only made a jest of it, and turned its sense against Leo- 
tychides hin:self; endeavouring to prove, that as a bastard, he wag 
the lame king whom the oracle intended to caution them against. 
Agesilaus, as well by his own great qualities as the powerful sup- 
part of Lysander, carried it against his nephew, and was declared 
ng. | 
a by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his brother 
Agesilaus, who secmed to be destined to pass his life as a private 
person, had been educated like other children in the Spartan dis- 
cipline, which as to the mode of life. was very rough, and full of 
laborious exercise, but taught youth obedience perfectly well.* 
-' The law dispensed with this education only to such children as 
were designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this pecu- 
lar advantage, that he did not arrive at commanding, till he had 
first learned perfectly well how to obey. From thence it was, that 
ofall the kings of Sparta, he best knew how to make his subjects 


love and esteein him,t because that prince, to the great qualities — 


with which nature had endowed him for command and sovereignty, 
had united by his education the advantage of being humane and 
popular. . 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point of educa- 
tion and policy, should have conceived it proper to abate any thing 
of its severity and discipline in favour of the princes who were to 
reign; they having most need of being early habituated to the 
yoke of obedience, in order to their being the better qualified to 
command. 

Plutarch observes, that from his infancy Agesilaus was remark- 
able for uniting qualities in himself, which are generally incompati- 
ble ; a vivacity of temper, a vehemence, a resolution invincible 
in appearance, an ardent passion for being first and surpassing all 
others, with a gentleness, submission, and docility that complied at 
. a single word, and made him infinitely sensible of the slightest re- 
primand,so that every thing might be obtained of him from motives 
of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 


He was lame, but that defect was covered by the gracefulness 


of his person, and still more by the gaiety with which he supported 


ce 


and rallied it first himself. It nay even be said, that this infirmity 


of his body set his valour and passion for glory in a stronger light = 
there being no labour nor enterprise, however difficult, that he 


would refuse upon account of that inconvenierce. 
Praise,§ without any air of truth and sincerity, was so far from 


* Hence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta the tamer of men, sapacine 


Beor e¥, as that of the Grecian cities which rendered its inhabitants by good habits the 
most active and vigorous, and at*the same time the most obedient to the laws, of any: 
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iving him pleasure, that it offended him, and was never received 
| feign as such, but when it came from the mouths of those, who 
upon other occasions had represented. his failings to him with 
- He would never suffer his picture to be drawn during 
his life, and even when dying, expressly forbade any image to be 
made of him, either in colours or relievyo. His reason was,* that 
his great actions, if he had done any, would supply the place of 
monuments; without which, all the statues in the world would do 
him no manner of honour. We only know, that. he was of small 
stature, which the Spartans did not like in their kings; and Theo- 
phrastus affirms, that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archi- 
damus, the futher of him we speak of, for having espoused a very 
ttle woman: or, said they, she'll give us puppets instead of kings.} 
{t has been remarked,{ that Agesilaus, in his way of living with 
the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his enemies than his 
friends; for he never did the least wrong to the former, and often 
Violated justice in favour of the latter. He would have been 
ashamed not to have honoured and rewarded his enemies, when 
_-their actions deserved it; and was not able to reprove his friends- 
when they committed faults. He would even support them when 
they were in the wrong,} and upon such occasions looked upon zeal 
for justice as a vain pretence to cover the refusal of serving them. 
ree in proof of this, a short letter is cited, written by him toa 
judge in recommendation of a friend; the words are: Jf Nicias be 
not guilty, acquit him for his innocence; if he be, acquit him for my 
sake; but however it be, acquit him. 
It is understanding the rights and privileges of friendship very 
ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the accomplice of 
crimes, and the protectress of bad actions. The fundamental law 
of friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask of, or zrant any thing to 
friends that is not consistent with justice and honour. Hac prima 
lex in amicitid sanciatur ; ul neque rogemus res lurpes, nec factamus 
rogati.|} 
_ Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in the begin- 
ning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying his friends, and even 
his enemies. By this officious and obliging conduct, supported 
by his extraordinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almost ab- 
solute power in the city, which ran so high as to render him sus- 
pected by his country. The Ephori, to prevent its effects, and give 
a check to his ambition, laid a fine upon him; alleging as their sole 
reason, that be attached the hearts of, the citizens to himself 
alone, which were the right of the republic, and ought not to be 
possessed but in common. re, 
When he was declared king, he was put in possession of the whole 


* Plut. in Moral. p. 191. 

1 OU yao Bacitic, tpacay, duu, dara Bacirsidin yervaees, | 
Plut-in Agesil. p 588. § Ibid. 603. | De amicit, n. 40. 
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estate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides was eh 
bastard. But seeing the relations of that prince, on the side of his — 
‘mother Lampito, were all very poor, though persons of much worth, — 
he divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act of — 
generosity acquired great reputation, and the good will of all the 
_world, instead of the envy and hatred which he might have drawn 
upon himself by the inheritance. ‘These sort of sacrifices are glo-— 
rious, though rare, and ean never be sufficiently esteemed. . 
‘Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus; and it was 
only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his country in every thing, that — 
he acquired so great an authority ; which seems a kind of paradox 
thus explained by Plutarch. The greatest power was vested at 
that time in the Ephori and senate. ‘The office of the Ephori sub- 
sisted only one year; they were instituted to limit the too great 
power of the kings, and to serve as a barrier against it, as we have 
observed-elsewhere. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from — 
their earliest establishment, had always retained a kind of heredi- — 
tary aversion for them, and continually opposed their measures 
Agesilaus, took a quite contrary method. Instead of being per- 
petually at war with them, and clashing upon all occasions with their 
measures, he made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, 
treated them always with the utmost deference and regard, never 
entered upon the least enterprise, without having first communi 
cated it to them, and upon their summons quitted every thing, and 
repaired to the senate with the utmost promptitude and resignation. 
Whenever he set. upon his throne to administer justice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never failed to rise up to do them honour. By 
all these instances of respect, he seemed to add new dignity to 
their office, whilst in reality he augmented his own power, without 
its being observed, and added to ‘he sovereignty a grandeur by se 
much the more solid and permanent, as it was the effect of the peo- 
ple’s good will and esteem for him. The greatest of the Roman em- 
perors,as Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antonius, were convincea, 
that the utmost a prince could do to honour and exalt the dignity — 
of the principal magistrates, was only adding to his own power, and 
strengthening his authority, which neither should, nor can be 
founded in any thing but justice. 
Such was Agesilaus, of whom muclr will be said hereafter, and 
whose character it was therefore necessary to develope. 


SECTION II. 


Agesilaus scts out for Asia. Lysander falls ont with bim,and returns to Sparta. Hig 
ambitions designs to alter the succession to the throne. 


arf 


A. M.3608. Agesilaus had scarce ascended the throne,* whem 
Ant. J. C. 396. accounts came from Asia that the king of Persia was 


* Xenoph. Hist. Gree, 1. in. p. 495, 496. I. de Agisil. p. 652. Plut. in Agesil. p. 583 
and in Lysand. p. 446 
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Giting out a great flect in Phenicia, with intent to deprive. the 
; ians of the empire of the sea. Conon’s letters, second- 


ed by the remonstrances of Pharnabazus, who had in concert re 
presented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made 
@ strong impression upon that prince. From that time he had it 
seriously in his thoughts to humble that proud republic, by raising 
up its rival, and by that means re-establishing the ancient balance 
between them, which could alone assure his safety, by keeping 
them perpetually employed against each othcr, and thereby pre- 
ed from uniting their forces against him. 
' 1 compen who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to re-estab- 
lish his ereatures and friends in the government of the cities, from 
which Sparta had removed them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to 
take upon himself the charge of the war, and te anticipate the Bar- 
barian king, by attacking hin at a great distance from Greece, be- 
fore he should have finished his preparations. The reprblic having 
made this proposal to him, he could not refuse it, and charged hime 
' self with the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty 
Spartan captains should be granted him, to assist himand compose his 
council, with 2000 new citizens to be chosen out of the helots wl 
liad been lately made freemen, and 600 troops of the allies, which 
was immediately resolved. Lysander was placed at the head of the 
thirty Spartans, not only on account of his great reputation, and 
. the authority he had acquired, but for the particular friendship be- 
tween hira and Agesilaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, 
as well as for the honour which had. been lately conferred upon him. 
of being elected generalissimo. . 

The giorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus,whom — 
the whole power of Persia had not been able to prevent from re- 
treating into their own country, had inspired all Greece with a. 
wonderful confidence in her own strength, and a supremé contempt: 
for the Barbarians. In this disposition of the public mind, the 
Lacedemonians conceived it would be a reproach to them, not to 
take advantage of so favourable a coni:mecture for delivering the 
(rreeks in Asia from their ‘subjection to those Barbarians, and for 
putting an end to the outra¢cs and viclences with which they were 
continually oppressing them. They.had already attempted this by 
their generals Thimbron and Dereyllidas; but all their endeavours 
saying hitherto proved ineffectual, they referred the conduct of this 

war to the care of Agesilaus. He promised them either to conclude 
u glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ them so effectus 
ally, as should leave them neither leisure nor inclination to carry 
the war into Greece. The king had great views, aud thought of 
no less than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus,* Tissaphernes sent t6 demand 
what reason had induced him to come into Asia, and why he had 


* Xenoph. p, 496 & 65%, 
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taken up arms. He replied, that he came to aid the Greeks who 
inhabited there, and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty. 
The satrap, who was not yet prepared, made use of art in the 
place of force, and assured him that his master would give the 
Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, provided he committed no acts 
of hostility till the return of the couriers. Agesilaus agreed, and the 
truce was sworn to on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes, who laid no 
great stress upon an oath, took advantage of this delay to assemble 
troops on all sides. ‘The Lecedemonian general was apprised of 
it, but however kept his word; being convineed, that in affairs of 
state the breach of faith can have but a very short and pre- 
carious success; whereas a reputation established upon inviolable 
fidelity in the observance of engagements, which even the perfidy 
of other contracting parties has not power to alter, will establish a 
credit and confidence equally useful and glorious.- In fact, Keno- 
phon remarks, that this religious observation of treaties gained him 
the universal esteem and opinion of the cities ; whilst the contrary 
conduct of 'Tissaphernes entirely lost him their favour. 4 
A. M. 3609. Agesilaus made use of this interval in acquiring an 
Ant. J. C. 335. exact knowledge of the state of the cities, and in 
making suitable regulations. He found great disorder every where, 
their government being neither democratical, as under the Athe- 
‘nians, nor aristocratical, as Lysander had established it. The peo 
ple of the country had had no communication with Agesilaus,* nor 
had ever known him; for which reason they made no court to him, 
conceiving, that he had the title of general for form sake only, and 
that the whole power was really vested in Lysander. As no 
governor had ever done so much good to his friends or hurt to his 
enemies, it is not wonderful that he was so much beloved by the 
one and feared by the other. All therefore were eager to pay their 
homage to him, were every day in crowds at his door, and made 
his train very numerous when he went abroad; whilst Agesilaus 
remained almost alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offend- ° 
ing a general and king extremely sensible and delicate in what re- 
garded his authority, though otherwise not jealous of any one’s 
merit, but, on the contrary, much inclined to distinguish it with his 
favour. He did not dissemble his disgust. He no longer paid re- 
gard to Lysander’s recommendations, and ceased to employ him 
himself. Lysander presently. perceived this alteration towards 
him. He discontinued his applications for his friends to the king, 
desired them not to visit him any more, nor attach themselves to- 
him, but to address themselves directly to the king, to cultivate the _ 
favour of those who in the present times had power to serve and 
advance their creatures. The greatest part of them gave over im-. 
portuning him with their ‘affairs, but did not cease to pay their 
court to him. On the contrary, they were only more assiduous than: 


_*® Plut. in Agesil. p 599, 600: In Lysand. p. 446, 447, 
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ever about his person, attended him in throngs when he took the 
air abroad, and regularly assisted at all his exercises. Lysander, 
naturally vain, and long accustomed to the homage and submission 
that attended on absolute power, did not take sufficient care to re- 
move the busy crowd from his person, that continually made their 
addresses to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur grew still 
more and more offensive to Agesilaus, and seemed as if intended 
to insult him: He resented it so highly, that having given the most 
considerable commands and best governments to private officers, 
he appointed Lysander commissary of the stores, and distributor 
of provisions; and afterwards, to insult and deride the Tonians, 
he told them, that they might now go and consult his master- 
butcher. 

Lysander then thought it incumbent upon him to speak, and to come 
toan explanation with him. ‘Their conversation was brief andlace- + 
nic. Certainly, my lord, said Lysander, you very well know how te 
depress your friends.— Yes, when they would set themselves above me ; 
but when they study to exalt my dignity, I know also how to let them 
share it.—But perhaps, my lord, replied Lysander, I have been in- 
jured by false reports, and things I never did have been imputed to. 
me. I must beg, therefore, if ithe only upon account of the strangers, who 
have ali of them their eyes upon us, that you should give me an em- 
ployment in your army, wherein you shall think me least capable of 
displeasing, and most of serving you effectually. 

The result of this conversation was, that Agesilaus gave him the 
lieutenancy of the Hellespont. In this employment he retained all 
his resentment, without however neglecting any part of his duty, 
or omitting any step that might cunduce to the success of affairs. 
Some short time after he returned to Sparta, without any marks 
of honour or distinction, extremely incensed against Agesilaus, and 
trusting to make him feel his resentment very sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’s conduct, as we have here 
represented it, denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind on his 
side, highly unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps Agesilaus car- 
ried too far his sensibility and delicacy on the point of honour, and 
was a little too severe upon a friend and benefactor, whom a secret 
reprimand, attended with frankness and expressions of kindness, 
might have reclaimed to his duty. But, brilliant as Lysander’s 
merit, and considerable as the services he had rendered Agesilaus, 
might be, they coyld not all of them give him a right, not only to 
an equality with his king and general, but to the superiority he 
affected, which in some measure tended to make the other imsig- 
nificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is never allowable 
for an inferior to forget himself, and to exceed the vounds of a just 
subordination. 

Upon his return to Sparta* he had it seriously in his thoughts te 

* Plat. in Lysand. p. 447, 448. Diod, 1. xiv, p. 244, 245, 
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execute a project, which he had many years revolved in his mind. 
At Sparta there were only two families, or rather branches, of the 
posterity of Hercules, who had a right to the throne. When Ly- 
sander had attained to that high degree of power which his arent 
actions had acquired him, he began to see with pain’ a city whose 
glory had been so much augmented by his exploits, under the 
government of princes to whom he was inferior neither in valour 
nor birth: for he was descended, as well as themselves, from Her- 
cules. He therefore sought means to.deprive those two houses of 
the sole succession to the crown, and to extend that right to all the 
other branches of the Heraclide, and even, according to some, to 
all the natives of Sparta ; flattering himself, that if his design took 
effect, no Spartan could be capable of disputing that honour with 
him, and that he should have the preference over all others. 

This ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the greatest cap- 
taims are often those from whom a republic has most to apprehend. 
Those haughty, valiant spirits, accustomed to absolute power in 
armies, bring back with victory a daring loftiness of mind, always 
to be dreaded in a free state.. Sparta, in giving Lysander unli- 
mited power, and leaving it for so many years in his hands, did not 
sufficiently consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to con- 
fide to persons of superior merit and abilities employments which 
confer supreme authority, which naturally exposes them to the 
temptation of rendering themselves independent, and retaining in 
their own lands absolute power. Lysander was not proof against 
it, and practised secretly to open himself a way to the throne. 

The undertaking was buld, and required long preparations. He 
thought it impossible to succeed without he could first, through 
fear of the divinity and the terrors of superstition, amaze and sub- 
due the citizens into a more cesy disposition to réceive what ke 
wanted to have them understand; for he knew that at Sparta, as 
well as throughout all Greeec, nothing of the least importance was 

. determined, without the oracles being previously consulted, He 
strove by great presents to influence the priests and priestesses of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Aminon, thongh ineffettually at that time; 
and the latter even sent ambassadors to Sparta, to accuse him ef 
impicty and sacrilege; Tut be extrieatec himself from that difficulty 
by his credit and address. é 

It. was necessary to set other engines at work. A woman in 
the kingdoya of Pontus, affirming that she was with child by Apcllo, 
had been delivered some years before of a son, to whom the name 
of Silenus was given, and the greatest persons of that nation had 
contended with eagerness for the honour of nursing and educating | 
him. Lysander, taking this wondrous birth for the commencement, 
and ma manner the groundwork, of the plot he was meditating, 
supplied the rest himself, by empioying a good number ef persons, 
and those of no inconsiderable station, to spread abroad, by way 
of prologue to the piece, the miraculous birth of this infant; and, 
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s they did this without tho appearance of any affectation, people 

J, Pane to believe it. “This being done, they brought cer- 

2 rumours from Delphi to Sparta, which were indust.. 
sproad abroad every where, that the priests. of the temple hod in 
air custedy some books. of very ancient. oracles, which they kept 
eoncealed from all the world, and of whichit was nou permitted, 
either for them or any other persons whatsoever, to have any 
‘knowledge; and that only a son of Apalle, who was to.come in- 
ess of time, after having given undoubted proofs of his birth 
to those who had the books in their keeping, was to take and carny 
them away. | 

All this being well arranged, Silenus was:to present himself to 
‘the priests, and to demand those oracles as the.son of Apollo; anc 
the priests, who were in the secret, as:ectors well prepared and fully 
instructed in their parts, were on their side to make the most exact 
aad circumstantial imquiry into every thing, mot without affecting 
gc difficulty, and asking endless questions for the full proof e 
dis birth. At length, as absolutely convinced that this Silenus wag 
the real son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and deliver 
them to'him; after which, this son of Apollo was to read the pr¢- 
phecies contained in them, in the presence of all the world; and 
particularly that for which the whole contrivance had been fabri. 
«ate. The purport of this prediction was, Tat it was more expe- 
dientond advantageous for tie Spartans to elect no king for the fu- 
ture, but the most worthy of their citizens. Lysander, im conse- 

enee was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and 
induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicarnassug,.a 
ed@lebrated rhetorician, had composed a very eloquent. discourse for 
him upon the subject, which he had got by heart. 

Si.snus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece, in order to 
play his part, Lysander had tke mortification ‘to see his piece mis- 
carry, by the timidity and desertion of one -of his. principal actors, 
who broke his word, and disappeared at the wery instant it was to 
have been performed. ‘Theugh this intrigue had been carried on a 

preat while, it was transacted with eo much secrecy to the very. 

b iva that it was to have made its appearance,.that nothing’ of at 

was known during the life of Lysander. How it came to light 

after his. death, we shall soon reiate, hut.must at ;present retum to 

‘Thesaphernes. vy 

SECTION TE. | 

ition Of Agesilaus in Asia. Disgrace and death of Tissaphornes. Sparta gives 

 Agesi the-command of itsermies, by sea and lend. He deputes Pisander to cem- 
umanththe fleet. Interwiew of Agesilaus and:Phamebeus. t 

When Tissephernes* had received 'the troops sent to him'by’tho 
‘Ring, an@ drawn together all ‘his forces, 'he sent to ccmmanil Ages:- 
xX Hiat. Gree. Lili. gp. 497-508. Tdew de gesil. p. 632-866. -Blgtoin 
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aus to retire out of Asia, and declared war against him mm case 
of a refusal. His officers were all alarmed, not believing him in a 
condition to oppose the great army of the Persian king. For nim- 
self, he heard Tissaphernes’s heralds with a gay and easy counte- 
nance, and bade them tell their master, that he was under a very 
great obligation to him for having made the gods, by his per- 
jury, the enemies of Persia, and the friends of Greece. He pro- 
mised himself great things from this expedition, and would have 
thought it an exceeding disgrace for him, that 10,000 Greeks, under 
the command of Xenophon, should have passed through the heart 
of Asia to the Grecian sea, and beaten the king of Persia as often as 
he appeared against them; and that he who commanded the Lacede- 
monians. whose empire extended all over Greece, by sea and land, 
should not execute some brilliant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for the perfidy of Tissa- 
phernes by a just and allowable deceit, he made a feint of march- 
ing his army into Caria, the residence of that satrap; and as socom 
as the Barbarian had caused Jl his troops to march that way, he 
turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, 
and amassed immense treasures, which he distributed among the 
officers and soldiers; letting his friends see, says Plutarch, that to 
break a treaty and violate an oath, is to despise the gods them- 
selves; and that, on the contrary, to deceive an enemy by the stra- 
tagems of war, is not only just and glorious, but a sensible delight 
attended with the greatest advantages. , 

The spring being come, he assembled all his forces at Ephesus ; 
and to exercise his soldiers, hc proposed prizes both for the horse 
and foot. This small inducement set every thing in motion. The 
place for exercises was perpetually full of all kinds of troops, and 
the city of Ephesus seemed only a palestra, and a school of war. 
The whole market-place was filled with horses and arms, and the 
shops with different kinds of military equipages. Agesilaus was 
seen returning from the exercises, followed by a crowd of officers 
and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were 
going to deposit in the temple of Diana, to the great admiration and 
delight of every one. For, says Xenophon, where piety and disci- 
pline are seen to flourich, the best hopes must be conceived. __ 

To give his soldiers new valour. by inspiring them with contempt 
for their enemies, he made use of this contrivance. He one day 
ordered the commissaries, who had charge of the booty, to strip the 
prisoners and expose them to sale. There were abundance who 
were ready to buy their habits; but as to the prisoners, their 
bodies were so soft, white, and delicate, having been nurtured 
and brought up in the shade, that they laughed at them, as 
of neither service nor value. Agesilaus took this occasion to 
approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to the men, See there 
against whom you fight; and showing them their rich spoils, and 
there for what you fight, 
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_ When the season for taking the field returned, Agesilaus gave 
out that he would march into Lydia. Tissaphernes, who had not for- 
gotten the first stratagem he had used in regard to him, and was not 
willing to be deceived a second time, made his troops march direct- 
ly for Caria; not doubting but at this time Agesilaus would turn 
his arms that way; the rather because it was natural for him, as 
he wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough and difficult cour 
try the seat of action, which might render the horse of an ener 
useless and unserviceable. But he deceived himself. Agesils. 
entered Lydia, and approached Sardis. Tissaphernes hastered 
thither with his horse, with intert to relieve the place. Agesi- 
laus, knowing that his infantry could not vet have had time to 
arrive, thought proper to take the advantage of so favourable an 
opportunity to give him battle, before he had reassembled all his 
troops. He drew up his army in two lines ; the first he formed of 
his squadrons, whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the 
light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin the charge; whilst he 
followed with the second line, composed of his heavy-armed infan . 
try. The Barbarians did not sustain the first shock, but took to 
their heels immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and forced 
their camp, where they made a great slaughter, and a still greate 
booty. 

After this battle* the troops of Agesilaus were at entire liberty 
to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Great King, and 
at the same time had the satisfaction to see that prince inflict an 
oxemplary punishment upon Tissaphernes, who was a very wicked 
‘nan, and the most dangerous enemy of the Greeks. ; The king had 
‘already received abundance of complaints against his conduct. 
Upon this occasion he was accused of treason, as not having done 
his duty in the battle. Queen Parysatis, always actuated in her 
hatred and revenge against those who had any share in the death 
of her son Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of Tissa- 
phernes, by aggravating with all her power the charges against 
him; for she had been entirely restored to favour by the king 
her son. ; 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the king was afraid 
to attack him openly, but thought it necessary to take suitable pre- 
cautions, in order to secure so powerful an officer, who might 
prove a dangerotis enemy. He charged Tithraustes with that im- 
portant commission, and gave him two letters at the same time. 
The first was for Tissaphernes, and contained the king’s order in 
regard to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act as was 
requisite. The second was addressed to Arieus, governor of La- 
rissa; by which the king commanded him to assist Tithraustes 
with his advice and all his forces in seizing Tissaphernes. He lost 
no time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes would come to him, that 


* Xenoph. p. 501, and 657. Plut. in Artax. p. 1022, and in Ageail. p, 601. 
t Diod. 1. xiv. p. 99, Polywn. Stratag. }. vii. 
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they might confer together upon the operations of the m 
paiga. Tissaphernes, who suspectec nothing, went to him with 
only a guard of 300 men. Whilst he was in a bath, without sabre — 
or other arms, he was seized, and put into the handsof Tithruustes, 
who caused his head to be struck off, and sent it mmediatély to 
Persia. The king gave it to Parysatis; an agreeable present to 
# princess of her violent and vindictive temper. ‘Though this con- 
duct of Artaxerxe: seems little worthy of a king, nobody lamented 
the death of that satrap, who had no veneration for the gods, nor 
any regard for men; who lool.ed wpon probity and honour as empty 
names; who niade a jest of the n.ost sacred oaths, and believed the 
whole ability and pol.-y of a statesman consisted in knowing how - 
to deceive others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Tithraustes had a third letter from the king, whereby he was 
appointed to command the armies in the room of Tissaphernes. 
After having executed his commission,* he sent great presents to 
Agesilaus, to induce him to enter more readily inte his views and 
interests; and ordcred him to be told, that ae the cause of the war. 
was now removed, and the author ef all these commotions put to 
cexth, nothing opposed an accommodation; that the king of Persia 
consented that the cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying 
him the customary tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops 

and return inte Greece. Agesilaus replied, that he could conelude 
nothing without the orlers.of Sparta, upon whom alone depended 
the peace; that ae for him, he was better pleased with enriching 
his soldiers than himself: that the Greeks besides thought it mere 
glorious and honourable to take spoils from their enennes, than to 
Zecept their presents. However, as he was net unwilling to give 
Tithraustes the satisfaction of removing cut of his provinee, and of 
expressing his gratitude to him for having punished the cenmon 
enemy of the Grecks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the 
provinee of Pharnebazus. ‘Tithraustes had himself proposed that 
expedition ‘to him, and psid him thirty talents fer the charges of 
~ his journey. 

‘Upon his march he received a letter from the magistrates of 
Sparta, with orders to take upen hin the command of the naval 
anmy, and liberty to -depute whem he thought fitan his stead. By 
these new powers he saw himself absolute commander of all the 
treops of that state in Asia both by sea and land. This resolution 
‘was taken, m order that all operations being directed by.ene and 
the same head, and the two armics acting im concert, the plans;for 
the service might be executed with more uniformity, and every | 
thing conspire tothe came end. Sparta tillthen had never con- 
ferred this honour upon any of her @enerals, of inteusting to himat 

. the same time the command of the armies by sea.and Jand. So:that 
~alithe world agreed, that he was the greatest personage of ,his 
’ s 


* Xenoph. Hist. Grec. ). iii. p. ML. Blut. in Agesilp. BOL. 
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time, and) best sustained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he 
man,.and had his failings. 


Lad first thing he did was to establish Pisander his lreutenant in 
the fleet; in which he seemed to have committed a considerable 
fault; because, as he had about him many older and more expe- 
> sienced captzins, yet without regard to the service of the publie, 
to do honour to a relation, and to please his wife, who was Pisane 
der’s sister, he intrusted him with the command of the feet; am 
employment much above his abilities, though he was not without 
his merit. ve 
This is the common temptation of persons in power, who believe 
they possess it only for themselves and their families: as if the ad- 
vantage of relation to them wns a sufficient title and qualification 
for posts which require great abilities. They do net reflect, that 
they not only expose the affairs of » state to ruin by ‘heir private 
views, but sacrifice besides the interests of their own zlory, which 
cannot be maintained but by successes which it were inconsistent 
to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 
A. ME 3610. Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia,* 
Ant. J. C. 39. pon the lands of ?harnabazus’s government, where he 
lived in abundance: of all things, and amassed great sums of money. 
From thence, advaneing as far as Paphlagonia, he made a1, alliance: 
with king Cotys, who earnestly desired his amity, from .he sense 
he entertained of his faith in the observance of treaties, and he 
other virtues. The same motive had already induced Spithridates, 
one of the king’s principal officers, to quit the service of Pharna- 
bazus, and go over to Agesilaus, te whom, since his revolt, he had 
rendered great services; for he had a great body of troops, and 
was very brave. “his officer having entere Phrygia, had laid 
waste the whole country under Pharnabazus who never dared to” 
appear in the field egainst him, nor even to trust himself to his for- 
tresses: but carrying away whatever was most valuable and dear 
to him, he kept flying continually before him, and retired from one 
place to another, changing his camp every day. Spithridates, at 
length, taking with him some Spartan troops, with Herippidas (the 
chief of the new council of thirty sent by the republic to Agesi- 
laus the second year,) watched him ene day so closely, and attacked 
him so successfully, that he made himself master of his.camp, and 
of all the rich spoils with which *t abounded. Herippidas, mjudi- 
ciously setting himself up as an inexorable comptroller, wus for 
bringing the bocty that had been secreted to an account; foreed 
even the soldiers of Svithridates: to restore what they had taken, 
and by visiting their tents, and searching thera with an -«unseason~ 
ble exactitude ond severity, affronted Spithridetes to such a-degree, 
that he withdrew directly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 
It ix said, that in this whole eapedition nothing so sensibly. 


* Xenoph. Hist. Guec. |. iv. p. 507—510. 
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affected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, besides his 


being very sorry for the loss of so good an rie and so good 


troops, he apprehended being reproached with mean and sordid 
avarice ; a vice equally dishonourable to himself and his country, 
and the slightest suspicion of which he had taken pains to avoid 
during his whole life. He did not think it consistent with the duty 
of his office to shut his eyes, through slothful ease and indolence, 

“against all the malversations that were committed under him; but 
he knew, at the same time, that there is an exactitude and severity, 
Which, by being carried too far, degenerates into minuteness and 
petulancy, and which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, be- 
comes a real and dangerous vice. 

Some time after, Pharnabazus,* who saw his whole country 
ravaged, demanded an interview with Agesilaus, which was nego- 
tinted by a common friend of them both. Agesilaus arrived first, 
with his friends, at the place agreed on; and while waiting for 
Pharnabazus, sat down upon the turf under tlie shade of a tree. 
When Pharnabazus arrived, his people spread skins upon the 
ground, of exceeding softness, from the length of their hair, with 

‘rich carpets of various colours, and magnificent cushions. But 
when he saw Agesilaus sitting merely upon the ground, without 
any preparation, he was ashamed of his effeminacy, and sat down 
also upon the grass. On this occasion the Persian pride Was seen 
te pay homage to tlhe Spartan modesty aud simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabazus spoke to this effect: 
That he had served the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnesian war, 
to the utmost of his power, fought several battles for them, and 
supported their naval army, without giving any room to reproach 
him with fraud or treachery, as Tissaphernes had done: that he 


was surprised at their coming to attack him in his government; 


burning the towns, cutting down the trees, and laying waste the 
whole country: that if it was the custom with the Greeks, who 
made prefession of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
henefactors in such a manner, he did not know what they might 
mean by just and equitable. ‘These complaints were not. entirely 
without foundation, and were uttered with a modest, but pathetic 


air and tone of voice. The Spartans, who attended Agesilaus,. 


not seeing how they could be answered, cast down their eyes, and 
kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed it, replied 
almost in these terms: Lord Pharnabazus, you are not ignorant 
that war often arms the best friends against each other for the de 
fence of their country. Whilst we were such to the king your mas- 
ir, we treated him as a friend; but as we are now become his ene- 
mies, we make open war against him, as it is just we should, and 
endeavour to hurt him by the injuries we do you. However, from 
he instant you shall think fit lo throw off the igiminious yoke of 


* Xenoph. Hist. Gree. L. iv. p. 510,521. Plat. in Agesil. p. 602 
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sondage, and prefer being called the friend and ally of the Greeks, 
the name of the king of Persia's slave, you may reckon thai 
the troops you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, our per- 
sons to the last man of us, are only here to defend your possessions 
and secure your liberty, which of all blessings is the most precious 
and desirable. ‘ 
Pharnabazus answered, that if the king sent another general in 
his place, and subjected him to the new-comer, he should very 
willingly accept his offer; that otherwise he would not deparé 
from the faith he had sworn’ to him, nor quit his service. Agesi- 
Jaus then taking him by the hand, and rising with him, replied, 
Would it were the pleasure of the gods, lord Pharnabdzus, that with 
such noble sentiments, you were rather our friend than our enemy ! 
He promised to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilst he could subsist elsewhere. ; 


SECTION IV. 


Teague against the Lacedxmonians. Agesilaus recalied by tle Ephori to dofend his 
country, obeys directly Lysander'’s death. Victory of the Lacedemonians near 
Nemwa,. Their fleet is beaten by Conon, off Cnidos. Battle gained by the Laceda- 
monians at Coronea. 


A. M. 3610. Agesilaus* had been two years at the head of the 
Ant. J.C.394. army, and had already made the provinces of Upper 
Asia tremble at his name, and resound with the fame of his great 
wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour in the 
greatest dangers, and invincible patience in supporting the rudest © 
fatigues. Of so many thousand soldiers under his command, not 
one was worse provided, or lay harder than himself. He was so 
indifferent as to heat or cold, that he alone seemed formed to sup- 
port the most rigorous seasons,} and such as it pleased God to send 
‘These are Plutarch’s express words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in Asia, 
was to see the lieutenants of the great king, his satraps, and other 
great lords, who were formerly so haughty and morose, soften their 
note in the presence of a man, meanly clad, and at his single word, 
however short and laconic, change their language and conduct, and 
in a manner transform themselves into different creatures. Deputies 
from all parts were sent by the people, to form alliances with him, 
anl his army increased every day by the troops of the Barbarians 
that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces ready 
to revolt. Agesilaus had already restored order and tranquillity in 
in all the cities, had reinstated them in the possession of their 
liberty under reasonable modifications, not only without shedding 
of blood, but without even banishing a single person. Not con- 


* Plot. in Agesil. p. 603, 604. Xenoph. in Agesil. p. 657. " i 
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tent with such a progress, he had formed the design of attach ug the 
king of Persia, in the heart of his dominions, to put him in fear for 
his own person and the tranquilli\y he enjoyed in Eetatana and: 

Susa, and to find him so much business es should make it impracti- 
cable for him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting 
the orators and persons of greatest authority in its vities with his 
presents, ‘ 

_ Tithraustes,* who commanded for the king in Asia, secing the 
tendency of Agesilaus’s desigi.a, and desiring to prevent their 
effects, had sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with great 
sums of money to corrupt the principal persons in the cities, and 
by their means occasion commotions against Sparta. He knew 
that the haughtiness of the Lacedemonians' (for all their generals 
did not resemble Agesilaus,) and the imperious manner with which 
they treated their neighbours and allies, especially since they 
considered themselves as the masters of Greece, had universally 
disgusted the people, and excited a jealousy that waited only an 
occasion to break out.against them. ‘This sever.ty of governing 
nad'a natural cause in their education. Accustomed i their 
infancy to obey without delay or reply, first their tutors, and’ after- 
wards their tnagistrates, they exacted a like submission from the 
cities dependant upon them, were easily incensed by the least. op- 
position, and by this punctilious and excessive severity rendered 
themselves insupportable. » “ | 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult, to draw off the al- 
Ties from their party. Thebes; Argos, Corinth, entered into his 
measures; the deputy did not goto Athens. ‘These three cities, 
influenced by those that governed them, made a league against the 

Lacedemonians, who on their ride prepared vigorously for the 
war. The Thebans at the same time sent deputies: to the Athe- 
nians, to implore their aid, and te induce them to-enter into the al- 
Rance: The deputies, alter having ciehtly passed over their ancient 
divisions, insisted strongly upon the considerable service they hack 
rendered Athens in refueing to join its.enemies whenithey endea- 
voured its final destruction. ‘They represented to them'the faveur- 
able opportunity tiat offered for reinstating themselves’ in their 
ancient power, and for depriving the Lacedwmonians of the-em- 
pire of Greece: that all the alles ef Sparta, either’ without or 
within Greece, were weary of their severe and unjust’sway, and 
waited only the signal to revolt: that the moment the Athenians 
should declare themselves, all the cities would rouse’ up- at the 
sound ef their arms; and thet the king of Pereia, who had sworn 
the rum of Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by sea 
and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans’ had supplied with arms and 
money, When he undertook the re-establishment of the Athenian 
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hbert; seconded their demand with great vigour, and the ad was 
ananit sously resolved. ‘The Lacedemonians on their side took the 

field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lysander wrote to 

Pausanias, who commanded one of the two armies, to give ‘him 
notice to march early the next day to Haliartus, which he designed 
to besiege, and that he should be there himself at sun-rise. ‘The 
letter was intereepted. Lysander, after having waited his coming 

up a great while, was obliged to engage, and was killed in the bat- 

tle. Pausanius received this bad news on his way; but, however, 

continued his march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to 

consider upon a second battle. He did not think it consistent with 

prudence to hazard it, and contented himself with making a truce, 
to remove the bodies of those who had fallen in the former fight. 

Upon his return 'to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of his 

conduct; and, refusing to appear, was condemned to die. But he. 
avoided the execution of that sentence by flight, and retired to 

Tegea, where he passed the remainder of his lite under the shelter 

din protection of Minerva,to whom he had rendered himself a sup- 
pliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty having been discovered after his death, did 
great honour to his memory; when it was known, that of all the 
gold and riches which had passed through his hands, of a powe- 
so extensive as his had been, of so many cities under his govern 
ment, and which made their court to him; in a word, of that kinu 
of dominion and sovereignty always exercised by him, he had made 
‘to manner of advantage for the advancement and enriching of h 
house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens c- 
Sparta had contracted themselves to his two daughters; but 
when they knew in what condition he had left his affairs, they re- 
fusedto marry them: ‘The republic did not suffer so sordid a base-° 
ness to go unpunished, nor permit Lysander’s poverty, which was 
the strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be treated as an ob- 
stacle to an alliance into his family. They were fined in a great 
sum, publicly disgraced, and exposed to the contempt of all per- 
sons of honour. for at Sparta there were penalties established, 
not only for such as refused to marry, or married too late, but 
also for those who married amiss: and those especially were 
reckoned of this number, who, instead of forming alliances with 
virtuous families, and with their own relations, had no motive but 
wealth and lucre in marriage :—an admirable law, tending to per- 
petuate probity and honour in families, which’ an impure mixture 
of blood and manners seldom jails to alter and efface ! 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterestedness in the midst 
of all that could inflame and gratify the lust of gain, is very rare, 
and well worthy of admiration ; but in Lysander it was attended 
with great defects, which sullied its lustre. Without speaking of 
gis imprudence in introducing gold and silver into Sparta, whick 
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he despised himself, though he rendered it an object of esteem to 
his countrymen, and thereby occasioned their ruin; what opinion 
ein we have of a man, brave indeed, capable of conciliating the af- 
ections, skilful in affairs, and of great ability in the arts of 
government, and what is commonly called politics, but who regards 
probity and justice as nothing ; to whom falsehood, fraud, and per- 
fidy, appear legitimate methods for the attainment of his ends; 
who does not fear, for the advancement of his friends and the aug- — 
menting the number of his creatures, to commit the most flagrant 
injustice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to profane whatever 
is most sacred in religion, even to the bribing of priests and forging 
of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of being equal to a king, 
and of ascending the throne? 

When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading his troops into 
Persia,* the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let hin know that 
Sparta was threatened with a furious war; that the Ephori recall- 
ed him and ordered him to return immediately for the defence of 
his country. Agesilaus did not deliberate a moment, but returned 
this answer immediately to the Ephori, which Plutarch} has trans- 
mitted to us, Agesilaus, to the Ephori, greeting. We have reduced 
part of Asia, put the Barbarians to flight, and made great prepara- 
tions for war in Ionia ; but as you order me to return, Lam not far 
behind this letter, and would anticipat: it if possible. I received the 
command not for myself, but my country and us allies. I know that a 
general does. not deserve, or really fulfil, the duties of that name, but 
when he suffers himself to be guided by the laws and the Ephori, and 
obeys the magistrates. 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much admired and 
applauded, and not without reason. Hannibal, though depressed 
with misfortunes, and driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeyed 
his citizens with great reluctance, when they recalled him to de- 
liver Carthage from the dangers that threatened it. Here a vic- 
torious prince, ready to enter the enemy’s country, and to attack the 
king of Persia even upon his throne, almost assured of the success 
of his arms, on the first order of the Ephori renounces these flat- 
tering hopes and most exalted expectations. - He demonstrates the 
truth of what was said, That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not 
men the laws. 

On his departure he said, that thirty thousand of the king's 
archers drove him out of Asia; alluding in those words to a species of 
Persian coin, which had on one side the figure of an archer, 30,000 
of which pieces of money had been dispersed in Greece t9 corrupt | 
the orators and persons of greatest power in the cities. 

Agesilaus,t on quitting Asia, where he was regretted as the 
commcn father of the people, appointed Euxenes his lieutenant, 


* Xenoph. Hist Grove. |. iv. p.513. Idem. ia Agesil. p. 667. Plut. in Agesil. p. 603, 60-4. 
{ Plut. in Apoph. Laconic. p. 211. ' { Xenoph. Hist. Grec.!. iv. p.513. Xenoph 
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and gave him 4000 men for the defence of the country. Xenophon 
went with him. He left at Ephesus, with Magabyzus, the guar. 
dian of Diana’s temple, half the gold he had brought with him 
from his expedition in Persia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in trust, 
and in case of death to consecrate it to the goddess. 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised an army,* and 
given the command of it to Aristodemus, guardian to king Agesipolis, 
then an infant. Their enemies assembled to concert the operations of 
the war. Timolaus of Corinth said, that the Lacedemonians were 
like a river that grew larger in proportion as it was more distant 
from its source; or toa swarm of bees, which it is easy to burn in 
their hive, but which disperse themselves a great way when they 
fly abroad, and »ecome formidable by their stings. He was there- 
fore of opinion, that it was proper to attack them in their capital; 
which was approved and resolyed. But the Lacedemonians did 
not give themtime. They took the field, and found the enemy near 
Nemea, a city not very remote from Corinth, where an obstinate 
battle ensued. The Lacedemonians had the advantage, which 
was very considerable. Agesilaus having received this news at 
Amphipolis, as he was hastening to the relief of his country, sent 
it directly to the cities of Asia for their encouragement, and gave 
them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of affairs would 
admit it. 

When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta,} the 
Lacedemonians that remained in the city, to do him honour for the 
ready obedience he had paid to their orders, caused proclamation 
to be made by sound of trumpet, that all young persons who were 
willing to aid their king, might come and list themselves for that 
purpose. Not one of them failed to enter himself immediately with 
the utmost joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest and- 

‘most robust, whom they sent him, and desired that he would enter 
Beotia with the utmost expedition: which he did accordingly. 

About the same time the two fleets came up with each other 
near Cnidos,t a city of Caria: that of the Lacedemonians was 
commanded by Pisander, Agesilaus’s brother-in-law, and that of — 
the Persians by Pharnebazus and Conon the Athenian. The lat- 
ter, observing that the king of Persia’s supplies came slowly, and 
eccasioned the loss of many favourable opportunities, had resolved 
to go in person to the court, to colicit the king’s assistance. Ashe 
would not prostrate himself before him, according to the Persian 
custom, he could not explain himself but by the intervention of 
others. He represented to him, with a force and spirit seldom 
pardoned in those who treat with princes, that it was equally 
shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to his inten- 
tion, should suffer his affairs to be disconcerted and ruined bya dis- - 
graceful parsimony ; that the richest king in the world should give 


. Xenoph. p.514—517. t Plut. in Agesil. p. 605. t Xenoph. Hist, Gree 1 iv. 
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~lace'to his enemies in the very point in which hewas-so 4 
superior to them; that is, in riches: and that, for want of -remit- 
ting to his generals the sums his service required, all their 
were rendered abortive. These remonstrances were free, but j 
and solid. The king received them perfectly well, and showed, by 
nis example, that truth may often be spoken to princes with suc- 
cess, if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all. he de- 
manded, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. 

_ Ttswas composed of more than fourscore and ten galleys: thatof 
the enemy was somewhat inferior in number. ‘They came in view 
of each other near Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, 
who had insome measure occasioned the taking of Athens by the. 
loss of the sea-fight near Aigospotames, used extvaordinary efforts 
in this‘to retrieve ‘his misfortune, and to obliterate by a glorious 

victory the disgrace of his former defeat. ~ He had this advantage,* 
that in the battle he was going to fight, the Persians would beat. 
the whole expense, and bear ail the loss themsclves; whereas the 
entire fruits of the victory would accrue to the Athenians, without. 
hazarding any thing of theirown. Pisander had also strong mo- 
tives to show his valour upon this occasion, that he might not de- 

enerate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and justify the choice: 

e had made in appointing him admiral. in ‘fact, be behaved with 

extreme valour, and had at first some advantage; but the battle 

‘growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking themselves ‘to - 

_ flight, he could not resolve to follow them, and died sword:in hand. 

Conon took fifty galleys, and the rest cscaped to-Cnidos. The 
consequence of this victory was the revolt of almost all the allies 
of Sparta; several of whom declared for the Athenians, and the 

- yest resumed their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs of 

the Lacedzemonians daily declined. All their actions in Asia were 

no more than the feeble efforts of an expirmg power, till the defeats 
of Leuctra and Mantinea completed their downfall. 

Tsocrates makes a very just reflection upon the revolutions of Spar- 
taand Athens,} which had always their source and origin in the inso- 
tent prosperity of both these republics. ‘The Lacedwmonians, who 
were at first acknowledged masters of Greece without opposition, 
fell from their authcrity only in consequence of their enormous 
abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded them in-power,and at the 
same time in pride; ‘and we have seen into what anabyss of mis- 
fortunes it precipitated them. Spartz, having regained the supe- 
niority by the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily and the taking of 
their city, ought to have improved in her measures from the double 
experience of the past; as well in regard to what had befallen her- 
self, as from the recent example of her rival: but the most striking 
examples and events ecidou or ever occasion a people'to. change) 


| 


* a speciosiiia, quéd ne ipsoram quidem Atheniensiwm, sed aliesi imperil viribus @ 
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their conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as pe- 
fore, and so experienced the same destiny again. ‘vine 
_ "Po warn the Athenians against this misfortune, Isocrates puts 
them in mind of the past, while he addresses them at a time 
wherein they were successful in every thing. You imagine, says 
he, tha! as you are provided with a numerous fleet, absolute mastera 
_ at sea, and supported by powerful allies always ready to give you 
aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranguile 
lity the fruits of your victories :—for my part, suffer me to speak 
with truth and freedom, I think quité otherwise. The cause of my 
rehension is, my having observed, that the deciine of the greatest 
republics has always commenced at the time they believed themselvea 
most powerful ; and that their very security has prepared the preci- 
pice into which they have failen. The reason of this is evident. Proa- 
perity and adversity never come alone, but have each their train: of” 
very different effects. The first ts utlended with vain-glory, pride, 
and insolence, which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extrava- 
gant meastres: on the contrary, the companions of adversity, are 
modesty, self-diffidence, and circumspection, which naturally render 
men prudent, and apt to derive advantage from their own failings. 
So that itis hard to judge which of the two conditions we ought to 
desire for a city ; as that which appears unhappy is an almosi cer= 
tain path to prosperity ; and the other, so flattering and splendid, 
generally leads on to ihe greatest misfortunes. The blow which the 
Lacedemonians received 1t the battle of Cnidos is a mournfuk 
proof of what he says. - 
Agesilaus was in Beeotia, and upon the point of giving battle:* 
when this bad newswas brought him. Apprehending that it might 
discourage and deter his troops, ie caused it to be reported in the 
army that the Lacedemonians had gained a considerable victory at 
sea; and appearing in public with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the good news, and 
sent part of it im presents to his officers. ‘The two armies,} almost 
equal in strength, were in view of each other upon the plains of 
Corona, and they drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave ‘the left 
wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himself. On the 
other side, the Thebans were upon the right, and the Argives on 
the left. Xenophon says, that this was the most furious battle of 
any that had been fought in his time: and we may believe himyas 
he was present in it, and fought near the person of Agesilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Asia. 
The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long continu. 
ance. ‘he Thebans soon put the Crchomenians to flight, and Age-. 
silat: overthrew and routed the Argives. But both parties, having: 
learned that their le‘t wing had been severely handled and had dled 
returned immediately; Agesilaus to oppose the Thebans and 
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wrest the victory out of their hands, and the Thebans to follow: 
their left wing that was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus at that mo- 
ment might have assured himself of a complete victory, if he would 
have iet the Thebans pass on, and had afterwards charged them in 
the rear; but carried away by the ardour of his courage; he re- 
solved to stop them with an attack in front, and to beat taem by 
pure force. In which, says Xenophon, he showed more valour than 
prudence. 

_ The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against them, drew all 
their foot immediately into one body, formed a hollow square, and 
waited his coming up in good order. . The engagement was sharp 
and bloody on all sides, but particularly where Agesilaus fought at 
the head of the fifty young Spartans, who had been sent him by the 
city. The valour and emulation of those young men were of great | 
service to Agesilaus, and may be said to have saved his life; for 
they fought around him with exceeding ardour, and exposed them- 
selves foremost in all dangers for the safety of his person. They 
could not however prevent his receiving several wounds through 
h's armour from pikes and swords. Notwithstanding, with the 
utmost efforts, they brought him off alive from the enemy; and 
making their bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great number 
of Thebans in his defence ; and many of those young men were left 
also upon the field. At length, finding it too difficult to break the 
Thebans in front, they were forced to have recourse to what they- 
had at first rejected. They opened their phalanx to let them pass ; 
which when they had done, as they marched afterwards in more 
disorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. They 
could, however, neither break them nor put them to flight. Those 
brave Thebans made their retreat continually fighting, and gained 
Helicon, elated with the success of the battle, wherein, on their side 
_ they had always remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great number of 
his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had lost, would not retire 
to his tent till he had been carried to the place where his phalanx 
was drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies removed even upon 
their own arms. He was informed there, that many of the enemy 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, which was © 
ot very distant from the field of battle, and asked what he would 
aave done with them. As ne was full of veneration for the gods, 
he gave orders to let them go, and even sent them a guard to escort 
snem in safety wherever they thought fit. 

. The next morning, Agesilaus, to try whether the Thebans would 
have the courage to renew the battle, commanded his troops to 
crown themselvés with flowers, and the music of the army to play. 
whilst a trophy was erected and adorned in honour of his victory. 
At the same instant the enemy sent heralds to demand his permis- 
sion to bury their dead; which he granted with a truce; and 
having confirmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused 
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himself to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian games were 
_ then celebrated. He made there a solemn procession, which was 

followed by a sacrifice, and consecrated to the god the tenth part 
of the booty taken in Asia, which amounted to a hundred talents.* 
These great men, no less religious than brave, never failed to ex- 
press by presents their gratitude to the gods for their successes in 
arms; declaring, by that public homage, that they believed them- 
selyes indebted to their protection for their victories. 


SECTION V. 


Agesilaus returns victorious to Sparta. He always retains his s'mplicity and ancient 
manners. Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, disgraceful to the Greeks, 
concluded by Antalcidas the Lacedwemonian. 


» 


. After the festival,; Agesilaus returned to Sparta. His citizens 
received him with allthe marks of the most real joy, and beheld him: 
with admiration, when they observed the simplicity of his mannere 
and the constant frugality and temperance of his life. At his return 
from foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, sloth, and the love of 
‘pleasures prevailed, he was not infected with the marners of the 
Barbarians, as most of the other generals had been: he made no 
alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of bis wife, ornaments of his 
‘arms, or furniture of his house. In the midst of so brilliant a repu- 
tation, and the universal applause, always the same, or rather more 
modest than before, he distingu‘shed himself from the rest of the 
citizens, only by a greater submission to the laws, and a more in- 
violable attachment to the customs of his country; convinced, that 
he was king, only to be the brighter example of those virtues to 
others. < 

He made greatness consist in virtue only.t Hearing of the Great 
King (so the kings of Persia used to call themselves) spoken of in 
magnificent terms, and his power extremely extolled: I cannot con- 
ceive, said he, wherein he is greater than I, unless he be. more 
virtuous. § | ' | 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated by the pre 
vailing taste of Greece, made their merit and glory consist in keep 
ing a great number of horses for the race. He persuaded his sister 
Cynisca to dispute the prize in the Olympic games, in order to 
show the Greeks that those. victories, on which they set so high a 
value, were not the effects of valour and bravery, but of riches 
and expense. She was the first of her sex who shared in this ho- 
nour. He had not the same opinion of the exercises which contri- 
bute to render the body more robust, and inure it to labour and 
fatigue; and, to place them in greater estimation, would often 
honour them with his presence. . wr 


* One nundred thousand crowns, or about 22,5001. sterling.  { Plut. in Agoail. p. 606. 
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®ome time after J.ysander’s death, he discovered the conspiracy 
formed by that captain against the two kings, which till then had 
snot:been heard of, and came to light by a kind of accident, in the 
following manner: Upon :some aftairs,* which related to the go- 
wernment, it was necessary to consult Lysander’s papers, and Age- 
‘silang went to his house for that purpose. In running them-over, 
the fellupon the sheets which contained at large the harangue of 
~Cleon, which had been prepared to recommend the new method of 
proceeding in the election of kings. Surprised at perusing it, he 
. gave over his search, and went.away abruptly to communicate that 
oration to the citizens, and to let them see what manner of man 
Lysander was, and how much they had been deceived in regard to 
‘hm. But Lacratidas, a wise and prudent person, who was pre- 
gsident of the Hphori, interposed, by telling him, that it was. highly 
‘Improper to raise Lysander from the dead: on the contrary, that it 
was necessary to bury his harangue in the same grave with him, as 
& production of dangerous tendency, from the great art withwhich 
it was composed, and the force of persuasion that universally pre- 
-vailed in it, which it might prove no easy matter to resist. Agesi- 
lans was of the same opinion; and the piece was consigned .to 
silence and oblivion, as the best use that could be made of it. 

As his credit was very high in the city,} he caused Teleutias, his 
“brother by tlre mother’s side, to be declared admiral of the fleet. 
It were to be wished, that history, to justify this choice, had men- 
tioned some other qualities in that commander than his nearness.of 
blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after set out with his land arm 
to besiege Corinth, and took the long walls,.as they were called, 
whilst his brother Telcutias attacked it by sea. He did severat 
other exploits aga.nst the people of Greece at war with Sparta, 
which always indeed evinee the valour and experience of the gene- 
ral, but are neither very important nor decisive, and which we 
thought, for that reason, might be omitted. 

A. M. 3611. At the same time,{ Pharnabazus and Conon, haying 
Ant. J. C. 393. made themselves masters at sea, ravaged the whole 
coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to his government of 
Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with very con- 
siderable sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, vic- 
torious and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was 
received with universal applause. ‘he sad prospect of a city, for-. 
merly so flourishing, and at that time reduced to so melancholy @ 
condition, gave him more grief than he felt joy in seeing his beloved 
country again, after so many years’ absence. He lost no time, but 
fell immediately to work, employing, besides masons and the 
usual artisans, the soldiers, marmers, citizens, allies, in a word, aj} 
that were well inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing, that this 
city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be rebufit by their 


* Plot. in Agesi]. p. 606. } Ibid. p. 687. } Xenoph. Hist. Greee.l.iv. p 
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own bands; and that having been distmantled and demolished by 
the Lacedemonians, it should be reinstated at their own cost, and 
by the spoils taken from them. What a vicissitude and alteration 
was this! Athens at this time had those for its allies, who had 
formerly been its most violent enemies; and for enemies, those 
with whom before i* had contracted the most strict and closest 
union. Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon rebuilt 
the walls of Athens, restored the city to its ancient splendour, and. 
rendered it more formidable than ever to its enemies. After having 
offered to the gods a whole hecatomb,* that is to say, a sacrifice 
ofa hundred cxen, as a thanksgiving for the happy re-establish~ 
ment of Athens, he made a feast, to which ull the citizens, without 
exception, were invited. 

Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so glorious » 
revolution.+ It looked upon the Prandeur and power of a city, ite 
ancient rival and almost continual enemy, as itsown ruin. Thies 
made the Lacedwemonians tuke the mean resolution of avenging 
themselves at once upon Athens,and Conon, its restorer, by making” 
peace with the king of Persia. With this view they despatched 
Antalcidas to Tiribazus. His commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was, to accuse Conon to that satrap of having 
defrauded the king of the money which he had employed in the 
re-establishment of Athens; and of having formed the design of de- 
priving the Persians of Molia and Tonia, in order to subject thems. 
anew to the republic of Athens, upon which they had formerly 
depended. By the second, he had orders to make the mest advan- 
tageous proposals to Tiribazus that his master could desire. With- 
out giving himself any manner of tronble in regard to Asia, he 
stipulated only, that ail the islanas, and other cities, should enjoy 
their laws and liberty. The Lacedemonians. thus gave up to the 
king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost baseness, all the: 
Greeks settled in Asia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had. so lone 
fought. It is true, he had no share in this most infamous negotia- 
tion; the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
who, being the sworn enemy of the king of Sparta, hastened the 
peace by all manner -of means, because the war augmented the 
authority, glory, and reputation, of Agesilaus. , } 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent dcputies at the 
same fame to Tiribazus, and Conon was at the sead of those: 
from Athens. All of them were unanimous in rejecting such 
proposals. Without spesking of the interest of the Greeks of 
Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they saw them- — 
selyes exposed by this’ treaty; the Athenians, to the Joss of the 
isles of Lamnos, Imbros, and Scyros; the Thebans, to bandon 
the cities of Beeotia, of which they were in possession, and which 
would thereby regain their independance; and the Argives,'to Tre» 
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nounre Corinth, with the loss of which that of Argos itself would 


soon, in all probability, be attended. The deputies therefore with- 
drew without concluding any thing. 


Tiribazus seized Conon, and put him in prison. Not daring to 


declare openly to the Lacedemonians without an express order to 
that purpose, he contented himself with supplying them underhand 
with considerable sums of money for fitting out a fleet, in order 
that the other cities of Greece might not be ina condition to op- 
pose them. After having taken these precautions, he set out 
directly for the court, to give the king an account of the state of 
nis negotiation. That. prince was well satisfied with it, and 
directed him in the strongest terms to put the last hand to it. 
Tiribazus also laid before him the Lacedwmonians’ accusation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have affirm- 
ed that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by the king’s 


order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, in — 
regard tu his death, makes it doubtful, whether he escaped from 


prison, or. suffered as has been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, several actions of little con- 

sequence passed between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. It 
was also at the same tiie that Evagoras extended his conquests in 
the island of Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 
A. M. 3617. Tiribazus at lengetL,* upon his return, summoned 
Ant. J. 0. 387. the deputies of the Grecian cities to be present at the 
“eading of the treaty.. It imported, that all the Grecian cities of 
Asia should remain dependant on the king, and that the rest, as 
well small as great, should have full possession of their liberty. 
The king farther reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Cla- 
zomene, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the 
Athenians, to whom they hed long appertained. By the same 
treaty he engaged to join with such states as acceded to it, in order 
to make war by sea and land against all that should refuse to agree 
to it. We have already said it was Sparta itself who had proposed 
these conditions. | 


‘All the other cities of Greece, or at least the greatest part of ~ 


them, rejected so infamous a treaty with horror. However, as they 
’ were weakened and exhausted by domestic divisions, and not in 
a condition te support a war against so powerful a prince, who 
-hreatened to fall with all his forces upon those who should refuse 
to accede to this agreement, they were obliged agaist their wul to 
comply with it; except the Thebans, who had the ccurage to op 
pose it openly at first, but were at length reduced to accept it with 
the others, by whom they found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which armed thea 
Grecian cities against each other, and which was the end proposed 
by the policy of Artaxerxes, in distributing considerable sums of. 
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money among the several states; invincible by arms and by the 
sword, but not by the gold and presents of the Persians; so re- 
mote were they in this respect from the character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. . 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens differed 
now from whet they had been in former times, we have only to 
compare the two treaties concluded between the Greeks and Per- 
sians; the former by Cimon, the Athenian, under Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, above sixty years before, and the latter by Antalcidas, 
the Lacedemonian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the first,* 
Greece, victorious and triumphant, assures the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, imposes what conditions she 
pleases, and prescribes to them their bounds and limits, by prohi- 
-biting them to approach nearer to the sea with their troops than the 
distance of three days’ march, or to appear with ships of war in 
any of the seas between the Cyanean and Chelidonian islands ; 
that is to say, frota the Euxine to the coasts of Pamphylia. In the 
second, on the contrary, Persia, grown haughty and imperious, 
takes pleasure in humbling its conquerors, in depriving them, with 
the single stroke of a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in com- 
pelling them to abandon basely all the Greeks established in those 
rich provinces, to subscribe to their own subjection, and to confine 
themse'ves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise? Are there not 
on both sides the same cities, the same people, the same forces, 
aud the same interests? No doubt there are: but they are not the 
same men; or rather, they have no longer the same principles of 
policy. Let us recall to mind those happy times of Greece, so 
gioious for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pouring like a 

eluge upon this little country with all the forces of the Hast. 

What was it that rendered these two cities invincible, and superior 
to such numerous and formidable armies? Their union and good - 
understanding. No dissension between the two states, no jealousy 
of command, 1 private view of interest; in fine, no other contest 
between them, but that of honour, glory, and the love of their 
country. z 

To so laudable a union may be added an irreconcilable hatred 
for the Persians, which became, if I may so say, natural to the 
Greeks, and was the most distinguishing character of that nation. 
It was a capital crime,t and punished with death, only to mention — 
peace, or propose any accommodation with them: end an Athe- 
nian mother was seen to throw the first stone at her son, who had 
dared to make such a motion, and to set others the example of 
stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this declared abhorrence 
of the common enemy, were for a long time the potent barriers of 
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their security, rendered them invincible, and may be said to heve 
been the source and principle of all the glorious successes’ that 
raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch. But by a-mis- 
fortune common to the most flourishing states, those very successes 
became the cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the dis- 


graces which it experienced in the sequel. 


These two states,* which might have-carried their victorious arma — 


into the heart of Persia, and have attacked in their turn the great 
- king upon his throne itself; instead of forming in concert such an 
enterprise, which would at once have crowned them with glory and 


laden them with riches, have the folly tv .cave their common enemy* 


in repose, to embroil themselves with cach other upon trivial points 
of honour and interests of little importance, and to exhaust those 
forces to no purpose against themselves, which ought to have been 


employed solely against the barbarians, that couid not have resist- 


edthem. For it is worthy of remark, that the Persians never gain- 
ed: any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedemonians whilst 
they were united with each other, and that it was their own divi- 
sions alone which supplied them with the means to conquer both 
_alternately, and always the one by the other. 

These divisions induced them to take sch measures’ as neither 
Sparta nor Athens would ever otherwise have been capable of.. We 
see both the one and the other dishonour themselves by their mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the king of Persia, but even of his sa- 
traps; pay their court to them, earnestly solicit their favour, cringe 
to them, and even sufier their il! humour; and all this to obtain 
some aid of troops or money: forgetting that the Persians, haugh- 
ty‘and insolent to-such as seemed afraid of them, became timorous: 
and little to those who had the courage to despise them. But, in‘fine, 
what did they gain by all these mean condesceneions? The treaty,, 
which gave occasion for these reflections, and will for ever be the 
reproach of Sparta and Athens. 


SECTION VII. ® 


War of Artaxerxes against Evagoras, king of Salamis. Eulogy and characterof that 
prince... ‘Tiribasus falsely accused. His accuser punished. _ 


~ 
| 


What I have just said upon the facility with which the Greeks: 
might have rendered themselyes formidable to their enemies, will 
be more evident if we consider, en one side, the diversity of the 
nations, and the extent of coun ry, which composed the yast em-. 
pire.of the Persians; and on the other, the weakness of the govern- 
ment, incapable of animating so great a mess, and of supporting 
the weight of so much business and application. Atthe court every 
thing was determined by the intrigues of women and the cabals 
of favourites, whose whole merit often consisted in flattering their 
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‘and his passions. It was through their influence 
fea Unt oles were eumsen, en the first dipnities disposed:of 5 rs 
their opinion the services of the generals of armies were jt 
‘and their rewards decided. ‘The sequel will show, that from: ‘the 
same source arose the msurrection of provinces, the distrust of ‘the 
teatest part of the governors, the discontent and consequent re- 
volt of the best officers, and the ill success of almost all the enter- 
prises that were formed. 
‘Artaxerxes, freed from ‘the care and perplexity which: the: war 
«with the Greeks liad occcasioned, applied himself to the te: 
that of Cyprus, which had Jasted several years, but had sealeil car- 
oa: i with little vigour, and turned the greatest part of his forces 


sa bagor reigned at that time in Salamis,* the capital city of the 

{e was descended from Teucer of Salamis,¢ whocat 
doretuce from Troy built the city, and gate it the name of his-coun- 
try. His descendants had reigned there from that time; buta 
stranger from Phoenicia, having dispossessed the lawful king, ‘had 
taken his place, and to maintain himself in the uusrpation, ha filled 
Pe ie with barbarians, and subjected. the whole island to the, king 


Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, and great care was’ taken 
ofhis education. He was distinguished amongst the youth by the 
beauty of his aspect, the vigour of his body, and still more by the 
modesty and innocence of his manners,{ which are the greatest 
ornements of that age. As he advanced in years, the greatest vir- 
tues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to shine forth m 
him. He afterwards carried these virtues to so conspicuous 8 
height, as to give jealousy to:those that were ot the head of the 
government; who conceived justly that so brilliant a merit could 
sot continue in the obscurity of.a private condition; bat his:mo- 
desty, probity, and integrity, reassured them; and they repesed 
aa entire confidence m him, which he always repaid by an invio- 
lable fidelity, without ever meditating their expulsion from ‘the 
throne by violence or treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted him to it, Divine Providence, 
as Isocrates says, preparing the way for him. ‘One of the principal 
titizens murdered the person upon the throne, and intended to seize 
Bivagoras, and‘to rid himseif of him, in order to secure the.crowm 
to himself; but that prince, escapmg his pursuit, retired to Soli, .a 
city of Cilicia. His banishment was.so far from abating his.cou- 
wage, thatit gave him new vigour. Attended only with fifty fol- 
lowers, determined like himself ‘to.conquer or dic, he returnedte 
Salamis, and expelled the usurper, though supported by the credit 
end protection of the king of Persia. Having ‘re-established! hhisn- 


* [socrat. in Evag. p 380. 
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self in Salamis, he soon rendered his little kingdom very flourish — 
ing, by his great care in relieving his subjects, and by protecting — 
them in every respect; by governing them with justice and benevo- 
Jence; by making them active and laborious; by inspiring them 
with a taste for the cultivation of their lands, the breeding of. cat- 
tle, commerce, and navigation. He trained them also for war, and 
made them excellent soldiers. , | 

A. M. 3599. He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
Ant. J.C. 405 great reputation, when Conon the Athenian general, 
after his defeat at AZcospotamos, took refuge with him; not think- 
ing it possible to find a safer asylum for himself,*nor a more powerful 
support of his country. The resemblance of their manners and 
sentiments soon made them contract a strict amity with each other, 
which continued ever after, and proved equally advantageous to 
both. Conon possessed great influence at the king of Persia’s 
A.M. 3605. court, which he employed with that prince, by the 
Ant.J.C.399 means of Ctesias his physician, to accommodate ‘his 
differences with his host Evagoras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great design of subverting 
or at least of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which had ren- 
deied itself formidable to all Greece, concerted together the 
means for the attainment of that end. They were both citizens of 
Athens; the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption; a pri- 
vilege which great services and zeal for that republic had merited: 
A.M_ 3608. The satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ra- 
Ant. J. C.393 _yaged by the Lacedemonfuns, and found themselves 
in great difficultics from not being in a.condition to make head 
against them. Hvagoras remonstrated to them, that it was neces- 
sary to attack the enemy as well by sea as land; and he contributed 
not a little, through the influence he still had with the king of ’ 
Persia, to Conon’s being appointed general of his fleet. The 
A. M. 3610. celebrated victory over the Lacedemonians at Cnidos: 
Ant. J. C.394 was the consequence, and gave the mortal wound to 
that republic. 

The Athenians,} in acknowledgement of the important services 
which Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with Artaxerxes, 
erected statues in honour of them. 

Evagoras,{ on his side, extending his conquests from city te 
city, endeavoured to make himself master of the whole island. The 
Cypriots had recourse to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed - 
by the rapid progress of Evagoras, the effects of which he apprehend - 
ed, and conscious of what importance it was to him to prevent an 
island’ falling into the hands of an enemy, which was so favour- 
ably situated for holding Asia Minor in awe, promised them an im- 
mediate and powerful support, without declaring openly, however, 
against Evagoras. 
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A. M. 3614. Being empicyed elsewhere by more important 
Ant. J. C. 390. affairs,* he could not keep Jus word with them so soon 
as he expeciud, and had engaged. ‘That war of Cyprus continued 
six years, and the success with which Evagoras supported it against 
the t king, ought to have banished from the mids of the 
Greeks, all terror of the Persian name, and united them against 
the common enemy. It is true, the succours sent by Artaxerxes, 
till then, were inconsiderable, as they were also the two following 
years. During all this time, it was less a real war, than a prepara- 
tion for war: but when he had disengaged himself from the 
A.M. 2618. Greeks,t+ he applied to it vigorously, and attacked | 
Ant. J. C. 386. Evagoras with all his forces. 

The land army, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law, consisted 
of 300,000 men, and the fleet of 300 galleys; of which Tiribazus_ 
a Persian of the highest rank and greatest reputation, was aami 
ral. Gaos, his son-in-law, commanded under him. Evagoras, on 
his side, assembled as many troops and ships as he could; but they 
were a handful, in comparison with the formidable preparations of 
the Persians. His fleet was composed of only fourscore and ten 
galleys, and his army scarce amounted to 20,000 men. As he had 
abundance of lieht vessels, he laid snares for those that carried the 
provisions of the enemy, sunk a great number, took many, and pre- 
vented the rest from arriving; which occasioned a fumine among 
the Persians, and gave rise to violent seditions, which could only 
be appeased by the arrival of fresh convoys from Cilicia. - Evago- 
ras strengthened his fleet with sixty galleys which*he caused to 
be built, and fifty sent him by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the 
money and corn he could have occasion for. . 

Evagoras, with his land-forces, attacked immediately a part of 
the enemy’s army, which was separate from the rest, and entirely 
‘routed it. This first action was soon followed by another at sea, 
in which the Persians were worsted for sonte time, tiil animated 
by the warm reproaches and remonstrances of their admiral, they 
resumed courage, and obtained a complete victory. Salamis was 
immediately besieged by sea and land. Evagoras, leaving the de- 
fence of the city to his son Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with 
ten galleys, and sailed for Egypt, to engage the king to support 
him vigorously against the common enemy. He did not obtain 
from him all the aid he expected. At his return he found the city 
in exceeding distress; and finding himself without resource or 
hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him 
were, that he should abandon all the cities of Cyprus except Sa- 
lamis, where he should content himself to reign; that he should 
pay an annual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him 
as aservant toa master. The é€xtremity to which he was reduced. 
obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as they were; but he 
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could never resolve to comply with the last, and persisted always,in. 
Meclaring, that he could only treat as a king with a king. ‘Tiribagus, 
who commanded the siege, would abate nothing of ius:pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague’s glory, had 
written secretly to court against him, accusing him, ameng.other 
things, of forming designs against the king, and assigned in.support: 
of his accusatien, his continuing to hold a secret intelligence with 
the Lacedemonians, and his manifest. endeavours to, attach te him- 
self the chiefs of the army, by force of presents, promises, and an 
obliging denieanour, net natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these 
tetters, believed he had no time to lose im stifling:a conspiracy which 
he considered as ready to break out. Jke despatched orders imme- 
diately to Orentes, to seize 'Tiribazus, and send him ‘to ceurt in 
«chains, which was immediately put in execution. ‘Tiribazus,u 
his.arrival, demanded to be brought to trial in form; thatthe heads 
of the accusation should be communicated to him, and the proefs 
and witnesses produced. The king, employed in other cares, heil 
mo-leisure at that time-to take cognizance of the afiair. | 

Orontes, in the mean time, seeing that the besieged made a 
wigorous defence, and that the soldiers of the army, discontented — 
cwith the removal of Tiribazus, quitted the service, and refused to 
«bey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to 
dJumself.. He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken to underhand: 
the negatiation was resumed, the offers made at first by the latter, 
were accepted, and the mortifymg article, which had. prevented the 
eonclusion of the treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised in 
A.M. 3619. consequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamis, — 
Aut. J. 0.38. only, and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

Jt appears that this prince lived twelve or-thirteen years. after 
the conclusion of the treaty, for his death is dated in the yearvof 
the world 3632. His old age wes attended with happiness and — 
tranquillity, never interrupted with siekness or disease, the usual 
affect of a sober and temperate life. Nicocles, his eldest son, 
eucceeded him, and inherited -bis virtees as well as throne. He 
celebrated his funeral with the utmost magnificence. The dis- 
course, entitled Evagoras, composed by Isocrates, to imspire the 
young king with the desive of treading 4n the steps .of his dather, 
and from which ] have extracted the subsequent eulogium, served 
for his funeral oration. He.also addressed another tract to Nicecles, 
Which bears his name, wherein he gives him admirable precepts for 
governing well. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to «peak farther 
of them.in the ensuing volume. 


Eulogy and character of Evagoras. 
‘Though Evagoras was only king of a litfle state,* ie eage i 


who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him wi 
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:ie.most powerful monarchs, and proposes him as the perfect model 
_of a good king, convinced that it is not the extent of territory, but: 
extent of mind and greatness of soul, that constitute great princes. 
In fact, he points out to us many qualities truly royal in him, and’ 

which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 

Evagoras was uot of the number of those princes who believe, 
that to reign, it is sufficient to be of the blood-royal; and that the 
birth which gives a right to the crown, gives also the merit and | 

ualities necessary for wearing it with honour. He did not fancy 
that it could be supposed, since every other condition and station. 
of life made a kind of apprenticeship necessary to succeed therein, 
that. the art of reigning, the most difficul’ c.d important of all, 
should require no pains and preparation for its attainment. He 
came into the world with the most happy dispositions ; a great fund 
of genius, a ready comprehension, a lively and quick penetration 
which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgment that immediately per- 
ceived whut was necessary to be done; qualities which might seem 
to dispense with all study and application: and yet, as if he had 
been born without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by 
study what he might want by nature, he neglected no means for 
the embellishment of his mina, and devoted a considerable part of 
his time in instructing himself,* in reflecting, meditating, and con- 
sulting the judgment and experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care and application 
was to know mankind, in which the ability of @ prince, and of those 
who are at the head of affairs, principally consists. He had, no 
doubt, prepared himself for that science, by the study of history, 
which gives prudence by anticipation, supplies the place of expe- 
rience, and teaches us what. the men are with whom we live, by 
what they have been in other ages. But we study amen quite 
differently in themselves; by their manners, characters, conduct, 
and actions. The love of the commonwealth, rendered him atten- 
tive to all persons who were capable of serving or hurting it. He 
applied himself to the discovery of their most secret inclinations 
and principles of action, and to the knowledge of tueir different 
talents and degrees of capacity, in order to assign to each his pro- 
per post, to bestow authority in proportion to merit, and to make 
the private and public good promote each other. He neither re- 
warded nor punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report — 
of others, but solely upon his own knowledge and experience of 
them; and neither the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the 
bad, co an his inquiry and. penetration. 

He one quality very seldom found in those who possess the 
first rank, especially when they believe themselves capable of go- 
verninyg alone; I mean, a wonderful docility and attention to the 
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opinion of others, which arose from a diffidence in his own abilities 
With his great penetration, it did not seem necessary for him to 
have recourse to the counsel of others; yet he nevertheless made 
no resolution, and formed no enterprise, without having first con- ” 
sulted the wise persons he had placed about him in his court: in- 
stead of which, pride and presumption, the latent poison of 
sovereign power, incl'ne the greatest part of those who arrive 
at thrones, either to ask no counsel at all, or not to follow it when . 
they do. 

Intent upon discovering what was excellent in every form of 
government and private condition of life, he proposed the unitin 
of all their best quulities and advantages in himself: ‘affable and 
popular as in a republican state; grave and serious as in the council 
of the elders and senators; steady and decisive; after mature de- 
liberation, as ina monarchy; a profound politician by the extent 
and rectitude of hi. views; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle directed by a wise moderation; a good father, a 
good relation, a good friend, and, what crowns his eulogy, in 
oe circumstance of his character,* always great, and always a 

ing. 

He supported his dignity and rauk, not by an air of pride and 
_ haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild and easy ma- 
jesty, resulting from innate virtue, and the testimony of a good 
conscience. He won the hearts of his friends by his liberality, and 
conquered others by a greatness of soul, to which they could not » 
refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire confi. 
dence of his subjects, neighbours, and even enemies, was his sin 
cerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements; and his hatred, or 
rather detestation, for all disguise, falsehood, andfraud. A single 
word from him had as much regard paid to it as the most sacred 
oath; and it was universally known, that nothing was capable of 
inducing him to violate it in the least circumstance whatever. 

It was by all these exceilent qualities that he effectually reform- 
ed the city of Salamis,and entirely changed its appearance in avery 
short time. He found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without any 
taste either for learning, commc.ce, or arms. What cannot a 
prince do that loves his people, and is beloved by them; who be- 
lieves himself great and powerful only to render them happy; and 
knows how to set a just value upon, and do honour to, their la- 
bours, industry, and merit of every kind! He had not been many 
years, upon the threne, before arts, sciences, commerce, naviga- 
tion, and military discipline, were seen to flourish at Salamis; 
imsomuch that that city did not give place to the most opulent of 
Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises which he gives Eva 
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goras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from exaggeratin 
any thing, he always falls short of truth. To what - oi attr 
bute a reign so wise, so just,so moderate, so constantly employed 
in rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the public good? 
The condition of Evagoras before he came to govern, seems to me, 
to have contributed very much to it. The being born a prince, and 
the never having experienced any other condition than that of 
master and sovereign, are, in my opinion, great obstacles to the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high station. Eva- 
goras, who came into the world unéer a tyrant, had long obeyed 
before he commanded. He had borne ina private and dependant 
life the yoke of an absolute and uespotic power. He had seen 
himself exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in danger on 
account of his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only to betold, 
upon his ascending the throne, what was said to a great emperor :* 
You have not always been what you now are Adversity has prepared 
you to make a good use of power. You have lived long amongst us, 
and like us. You have been in danger under bad princes. You have 
trembled for yourself, and known by experience how virtue and inno- 
cence have been treated.t What he had personally sufferec, what he 
had feared for himself or others, what he had seen unjust and un- 
reasonable in the conduct of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, 
and taught him all his duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the empe- | 
ror Galba told Piso, when he adopted him ais associate in the empire : 
Remember what you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
were aprivate man. You haveonly to consult the judgment you then 
passed upon them, and to act conformably to it, in order to acquire 
_ full instruction in the art of reigning evell.t 


Trial of Tiribazus. 


We have already said, that Tiribazus,j having been accused by 
Orontos of forming a conspiracy against the king, had been sent 
to court inchains. Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had married 
his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in 
the affair with his father-in-law, and cause him toe put to death 
upon mern suspicion, conceived he had no other means for his se- 
curity than open revolt. He was very well beloved by the soldiers, 
and all the officers of the fleet were particu'arly attached to him. 
Without loss of time he sent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and 
concluded a league with him against the king of Persia.. On 
the other side, he warmly solicived the Lacedemonians to come 


* ‘Trajan. ; 
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into.that league, with assurances of making them masters of all 
Greece, and’of establishing universally their form of government, 
at which they had long scemed to aspire. They hearkened ta- 
vourably to these proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion 
. oftaking arms against Artaxerxes; the rather because the peace 
which they had a short time befure concluded with him, by which 
they had given up to the Greeks of Asia, had covered them with 
shame. ; 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cyprus,* 
he thought of concluding also the affair of Tiribazus. He had the 
justice to appoint for that purpose, as commissioners, three of the 
greatest noblemen of Persia, o. distinguished probity, and of the 
highest reputation in his court. The affair came to an examina- 
tion and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable a crime, as 
| that of having conspired against the king’s person, no other proofs 
were produced than the letter of Orontes ; that is to say, of a de- 
clared enemy, studious to supplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, - 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have been dis- 
cussed in the usual forms, and that upon the memorial sent by him, . 
the accused would have been condemned without farther examina- 
tion. But this was not the custom with the Persians. By an ancient- 
ly established regulation, to which, amongst other privileges, they 
‘had a right by birth, no person was ever to be condemned, withou. 
being first heard and coufronted with his accusers. This was 
granted to 'Tiribazus, who answered to all the articles of the letter. 
As to his connivance with Evagoras, the very treaty concluded by © 
‘Orentes was his apology; as it was absolutely the same as ‘that 
prince had proposed to him, except one condition, which would 
have done honour to his master. As to his intelligence with the 
Lacedemonians, the glorious treaty he had made them sign suffi- - 
ciently explained, whether his own or the king’s interests were his 
moive for it. He did not deny his credit in the army; but 
how long, he ‘inquired, had it been a crime to be beloved by 
the. officers and soldiers? and he concluded his defence, by repre 
senting the long services he had rendered the king with invio- 
lable fidelity, and especially his good fortune in having formerly 
“saved his life, when he was hunting, and in great danger of being 
devoured by two lions. The three commissioners were unanimous 
in declaring Tiribazus innocent. ‘The king restored him'to his for 
mer favour, and, justly enraged at the black design of Orontes, let 
the whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A single ex- 
‘sample of this kind against informers convicted of falsehood, would 
for ever shut the door against calumny. How many innocents have 
been destroyed for want of observing this rule, which even the Pa- 
gaus considered as the basis of all justice, and the guardian.of the 
public tranquillity. . 

* Diedorus pestpones the decision of thie .affair till after the war with the Cadusians 
of which we shal! soon speak. This seems very improbable. 
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| SECTION VII. 
The expedition of Artaxerxes against the Cadusians. History of Datames the Carian, 


When Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war,* he entered 
upon another against the Cadusians, who it is probable had 
revolted, and refused to pay the customary tribute; for authors 
say nothing as to the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited 
part of the mountains situate between the Euxine and Caspian 
seas, in the north of Media. The soil is there so ungrateful, and so 
little proper for cultivation, that no corn is sowed upon it. The 
people subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and other 
fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard and laborious 
life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as nothing ; and for 
that reason were well calculated for soldiers. The king marched 
against them in person at the head of an army of 300,000 foot and 
10,000 liorse. ‘Tiribazus attended him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country when his army 
suffered extremely by famine. The troops cculd find nothing to 
subsist upon; and it was impossible to bring provisions from other 
places, as the roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole 
camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden; and these soon 
became so scarce, that an ass’s head was valued at sixty drachmas,+ 
and was very hard to be got at that price. The king’s table itself 
began to fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest having 
been entirely consumed. 

In this melancholy cenjuncture, Tiribazus contrived a stratagem 
which saved the king and army. The Cadusians had two kings, 
who were encamped separately with their troops. Tiribazus, who 
took care to be informed of all that passed, had been apprised that’ 
there was some misunderstanding between them, and that their 
jealousy of each other prevented their acting in concert, as they 
ought to have done. After having communicated his design to 
Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the kings, and despatched 
his son to the other. They each of them informed the king to 
whom they applied, that the other had sent ambassadors to treat 
with Artaxerxes privately, and advised him to lose no time, but to 
make his peace directly, in order that the condition of it might be 
the more advantageous; promising to assist them with their whole 
credit. The fraudsucceeded. The Pagans thought it might allow- 
ably be used with enemies.{ Ambassadors set out from both princes 
respectively, from the one with Tiribazus, and from the other with 
his son. mg 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Artaxerxes began 
to suspect Tiribazus; and his enemies, taking that opportunity, 
forgot nothing to his prejudice that might ruin him in the king’s 


* Plut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. t Thirty livres 
+ Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requira.? Virgil. 
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opinion. That prince already repented the confidence he had re- 
posed in him, and thereby gave room for those who envied him to 
vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the fortune 
of the most faithful subjects depend with a credulous and suspicious 
prince! Whdst this passed, arrived Tiribazus on his side, and his 
son on the other, each with ambassadors from the Cadusians. The 
treaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace made, 
Tiribazus beckme more powerful than ever in his master’s favour, 
and returned with him. : 

The king's behaviour in this march was much admired. Neither 
the gold with which he was covered, nor his purple robes, nor the 
jewels that glittered all over him, and were worth 36,000,000 of 
livres,* prevented his taking an equal share in the whole fatigue 
with the meanest soldier. He was seen, with his quiver at his 
back and his shield on his arms, to dismount from his horse, and 
march foremost in those rugged and difficult roads. The soldiers, 
observing his patience and fortitude, and animated by his example, 
became so light, that they seemed rather to fly than walk. At 
Jength he arrived et one of his palaces, where the gardens were 
kept in admirable order, and there was a park of great extent and 
well planted, which was the more surprising, as the whole country 
about it was entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was 
. the depth of winter, and the cold was excessive, he gave the sol- 
diers permission to cut down the wood in this park, without sparing 
the finest trees, either pines or cypresses. But the soldiers not be- 
sng able to resolve to fell timber of such exceeding beauty and 
stateliness, the king took an axe, and began by cutting the finest 
and largest tree himself; after which the troops had no farther 
acruples, but cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were necessary to enable them to pass the night 
without any inconvenience. When we reflect how much value no- 
‘blemen generally set upon their gardens and houses of pleasure, 
we must feel pleased with Artaxerxes’s generosity in making this 
sacrifice, which argued great goodness of heart, and a sensibility 
for the distresses and sufferings of his soldiers. But he did not 
always support that character. : 

The king had lost‘in this enterprise a grea number of his best 
troops, and almost all his horses: and as he inlagined that he was 
despised upon that account and the ill success of his expedition, 
ne became very much out of humour with the grandees of his 
court, and put to death a great number of them in the emotions of . 
his wrath, and more out of distrust, and the fear of their attempt- 
ing something against him. For fear in a suspicious prince isa 
very destructive and bloody passion; whereas true courage is gen- 
tle, humane, and averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 

One of the principal officers that perished in this yxpedition 

+ 


* Twolve thousand talents 
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against the Cadusians,* was Camisares, by nation a Carian, and 
vernor of Leuco-Syria, a province enclosed between Cilicia and 
. Beppadocis. His son Datames succeeded him in that government, 
-h was given him in consideration of the good services he had 
also rendered the king in the same expedition. He was the great : 
est captain of his time; and Cornelius Nepos, who has given ug 
his life, prefers Amilcar and Hannibal alone to him among the bar- 
barians. It appears from this life, that no one ever excelled him in 
boldness, valour, and ability in inventing schemes and stratagems, in 
activity in the execution of his designs, in presence of mind to decide 
instantly, and to find resources upon the most desperate occasions; - 
in a word, in every thing that regards the science of war. It seems ~ 
that nothing was wanting to bis having acquired a more illustrious 
name, than a more spacious theatre, and perhaps an historian who, 
would have given a more minute narrative of his exploits. . For 
Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, could not relate 
them otherwise than in a very succinct manner. 
He began to distinguish himself~particularly by the execution of 
a commission that was giyen him to reduce Thyus, a very power- 
ful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted against 
the king. As he was his near relation, he-thought it incumbent 
upon him at first to try the methods of lenity-and conciliation, 
which almost cost him his life, through the treachery of Thyus, 
by the ambuscades he laid for him. Having escaped so great a dane 
er, he attacked him with open force ; though he saw himself aban- 
oned by Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, 
whom jealousy prevented from giving him aid. He took his enemy 
prisoner, with his wife and children; and knowing with what joy 
the king would receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the 
more sensibly felt by the pleasure of a surprise. He set out with 
his illustrious prisoner, without giving the court any advice, and 
made long marches, to prevent its being known by report before his 
arrival. When he came to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very sin- 
gular manner. He was a man of a very tall stature, of a haggard 
and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the hair of his head’ 
and beard very long. He dressed himina magnificent habit, put a 
collar and bracelets of gold about his neck and arms, and added to 
this equipage all the ornaments of a king, as in fact he was. For 
himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, and clad like a hunter, 
armed with a club in his right hand, he led Thyus in his left in a 
leash, like a wild beast that had been taken in the toils. The no- 
velty of the sight drew the whole city after it; but nobody was so 
much surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw them ap- 
proach in that pleasant masquerade. The rebellion of a prince, , 
very powerful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great and just 
alarm, and he did not expect to have seen him so soon in his hands. 


¢ Corn. Nop. ia vit. Datamia. 
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So sudden and successful an execution gave him a higher opinion 
_ than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express his sense of it, he gave him an equal share in the 
command of the army designed against Egypt, with Pharnabazus 
and Tithraustes, the two principal persons in the state, and even 
appointed him general in chief when he recalled Pharnabazus. 

hen he was upon the point of setting out for that expedition, 
Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly against Aspis, who had 
made the country where he commanded, in the neighbourhood of 
Cappadocia, revolt. ‘The commission was of little importance for , 
» an officer who had been appointed general, and besides: very dan- 
gerous, because it was necessary to go in quest of the enemy in 
avery remote country. The king soon perceived his error, and 
countermanded him; but Datames had set out directly with a 
handful of men, and marched night and day; judging that dili- 
gence alone, and not a great number of troops, was all that was 
necessary to surprise and vanquish the enemy. It happened ac- 
cording to his expectation, and the couriers despatched by the king, 
-met Aspis, in chains, upon the road to Susa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. No one knew 
which to admire most, his ready obedience, his wise and enter-- 
prising bravery, or his extraordinary success. So glorious a repu- 
tation gave offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in secret 
to each other, and divided by a contrariety of interests, and a’com- 
petition in their pretensions, they united together against a superior 
merit which reproached their defects, and was therefore a crime in 
their acceptation. They conspired to ruin him in the king’s 
opinion, and succeeded but too well. As they besieged him per- 
vetually, and he was not upon his guard against persons who ap- 
peared so well affected to his service, they inspired him with 
ap and suspicion against the most zealous and faithful of his 

officers. 
_ An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the highest 
posts at the court, apprised him of what was passing, and of the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him, and had already © 
rendered the king disaffected towards him. He represented to 
him,* that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he was charged, 
should take a bad turn, he would find himself exposed to great 
dangers: that it was the custom of kings to attribute good 
successes to themselves and their auspicious fortune only, and 
to impute the bad to the faults of their generals, and to make - 
them responsible for these at the peril of their heads: that he ran 
the greater risk, as all that were about the king’s person, and had 


* Docet eum magno fore in periculo, siquid, illo imperante, in ASgypto adversi accidis- 
set. Namque eam ésse consuetudinem regum, ut casus adversos hominibus, tribuant, se- 
cund«a fortune sue; quo facilé fieri, ut impellantur ad eorum perniciem, querum ductu 
res maé geste nuncientur. Ilum hoc majore fore in discrimine, qudd, quibus rex maxime 
obediat, eos habeat inimicissimos. Cor. Mep. 
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any ascendant over him, were his declared enemies, and had sworn 
his destruction. . 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the king’s service, 
though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to the fidelity which 
he owedto him. He left the command of the ormy to Mandrocles, 
of Magnesia, departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, seized 
Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied himself secretly with Ariobar- 
zanes, raised troops, took possession of the fortresses, and put good 
garrisons in them. He received advice, that the Pisidians were 
arming against him. He did not wait their attack, but made his 


army march thither, under the command of his youngest son, who . 


had the misfortuue to be killed in a battle. However lively the 


father’s affliction might be upon that occasion, he concealed his - . 


death, lest the bad news should discourage his troops. When he 
approached near the»enemy, his first care was to take possession 
of an advantageous post. Mithrobarzanes,* his father-in-law, who 
commanded the horse, believing his son entirely ruined, determined 
to go over to the enemy. Datames, without concern or emotion,_ 
caused a rumour to be spread throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father-in-law, and fol- 


_ lowed him close, as if he designed to put his troops into a disposi- 


tion for charging the enemy in two different quarters. The strata- 

m had all the success he expected from it. When they joined 
battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both sides, and 
cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the Pisidians was put 
to flight, and left Datames master of the field, and of allthe rich 
booty found in the camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the king; the. 
actions we have related being only against governors, with whom 
he might have particular differences, which, as we have observed 


before, was common enough. His own eldest son, called Scismas, © 


made himself his accuser, and discovered his whole designs to the 
king. Artaxerxes was highly alarmed. He knew all the merit of 
this new enemy, and that he did net engage in any enterprise 
without having maturely considered all its consequences, and 
taken the necessary measures to secure its success; and that 
hitherto the execution had always corresponded with the wisdom of 
his projects. He sent an army against him into Cappadocia, of . 
almost 200,000 men, of which 20,000 were horse, all « ommanded 
by Autophradates. The troops of Datames did not amount to the 
twentieth part of the king’s; so that he had no resource but in 
nimself, the valour of his soldiers, and the happy situation of the 
post he had chosen. For in that consisted his chief excellence; 
never captain having better known how to take his advantages, and 
-shoose his ground, when he was to draw up an army in battle. 
His-army, as I have observed, was far inferior to that of the 


-* Diod. |. xv. p. 399. 
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enemy. He had posted himself in a situation where they could 
not surround him; where, upon the least movement they made, he 
could attack them with very considerable advantage ;-and where, 
had they resolved to fight, their odds in number would have been 
absolutely useless to them. Autophradates well knew, that ac- 
cording to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in 
such a conjuncture: but he observed at the same time, that it would 
be disgraceful for him, with so numerous an army, to retreat, or to 
continue any longer in inaction before a handful of enemies. He 
therefore gave the signal. The first attack was rude; but the 
troops of Autophradates soon gave way, and were entirely routed. 
The victor pursued them for some time, with great slaughter. 
There were only 1000 men killed on the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought afterwards, in 
which the latter was always victorious; because, perfectly know- 
ing the country, and succeeding especially in stratagems of war, 
he always Posted himself advantageously, and engaged the enemy 
in difficult ground, from whence they could not extricate themselves 
without loss. Autophradates seeing all his endeavours ineffectual, 
and his supplies entirely exhausted, and despairing of ever bein 
able to subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, suggested 
an accommodation, and proposed to him the being restored to the 
king's favour, upon honourable conditions. Datames was not 
wnorant that there was little security for him in such a choice, 
because princes are seldom reconciled in earnest with a subject 
who has failed in his obedience, and to whom they see themselves 

m1 some sort obliged to submit. However, as despair alone had 
aurried him into the revolt, and he had always retained at heart 
sentiments of zeal and-affection for his prince, he joyfully accepted 
offers which would put an end to the violent condition in which his 
misfortune had engaged him, and afford him the means of returning. 
to his duty, and of employing his talents for the service of the 
prince, to whom they were due. He promised to send deputies to 
the king; upon which ensued a cessation of arms, and Autophra- 
dates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously enraged against 
him, had changed the esteem and affection which he formerly pro- 
fessed for him, into an implacable hatred. Finding himself incapa- 
ble of cony tering him by force of arms, he was not ashamed to 
employ artifice and treachery; means unworthy every man of 
honour, and how much more so of a prince! He hired several mur- 
derers to assassinate him; but Datames was so happy as to escape 
their ambuscades. At length Mithridates, the son of Ariobar-. 
-zanes, to whom the king had made magnificent promises, if he 
could deliver him from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated 
himself into his friendship, and having long treated him with all the 
marks of the most. entire fidelity, in order to acquire his confidence, 
took the advantage of a favourable opportunity when he was alone, 
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and stabbed him with his sword before he was in a condition to de- 
fend himself. , 

Thus fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended friend- 
ship,* who had always made it a point of honour to observe the 
most inviolable fidelity towards those with whom he had any en- 

ments. Happy had he always piqued himself also upon being 
as faithful a subject as he was a true friend; and if he had not, in 
the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic qualities by 
the ill use he made of them; which neither the fear of disgrace, 
the injustice of those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master 
for the services he had rendered him, nor any other pretext, could 
sufficiently authorize. s 

I am surprised that, worthy as he was, from his uncommon vir- 
tues, of being compared to the greatest persons of antiquity, his 
merit has remained in a manner buried in silence and oblivion. 
Ifis great actions and exploits are however worthy of being pre- 
served in history. or it is in such small bodies of troops as those 
of Datames, where every energy is exerted, where prudence di- 
rects, and where chance has no share, that the abilities of a general 


appear in their full light. 


* Ita vir, qui multes consilio, neminem perfidid ceperat, simulati captus cat amicitid 
r. Nep. F ¢ 
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